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A  GREAT  IMPERIAL  OPPORTUNITY. 

London  is  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  Yet  the  stranger  who 
arrives  in  London  looks  in  vain  for  any  architectural  sign  and 
symbol  of  its  Imperial  grandeur  and  significance.  If  he  wishes 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  London  as  a  business  centre  he 
will  visit  its  crowded  port,  its  markets  and  the  City.  If  he 
desires  to  gauge  its  importance  as  a  home  of  British  learning, 
taste  and  culture  he  will  go  to  its  magnificent  art  collections,  to 
its  learned  societies  and  institutions  and  to  its  schools.  If  he 
wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  political  life  of  England 
he  will  wend  his  way  towards  Whitehall  and  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  If  he  wishes  to  understand  its  historical  significance 
he  will  seek  out  its  ancient  sites,  monuments  and  shrines.  But 
if  he  expect  to  find  in  London  any  visible  evidence  of  the  manifold 
activities  of  the  oversea  Dominions  he  will  find  little  to  interest, 
and  still  less  to  impress  him.  He  may  look  at  the  outside  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  he  may  visit  the  deserted  galleries  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  and  he  will  come  away  surprised  and  dis¬ 
appointed.  London  has  no  building  suggestive  of  the  great  and 
rapidly  increasing  importance  of  the  self-governing  Dominions. 

Every  year  sees  an  increase  in  the  number  of  people  from 
the  great  Dominions  who  come  to  visit  the  Old  Country  on 
pleasure  and  on  business.  They  possess  an  ardent  and  very  sensi¬ 
tive  patriotism.  If  they  should  wish  to  call  upon  their  official 
representative  they  will  have  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  him, 
and  when  they  succeed  they  will  discover  wdth  surprise  and 
mortification  that  his  offices  are  situated  in  an  ordinary,  incon¬ 
spicuous,  cramped,  and  probably  dingy  building.  Hence  the 
visitor  from  across  the  seas  will  feel  that  the  official  representative 
of  his  country,  who  should  represent  not  only  its  business  interests, 
but  also  its  grandeur  and  its  majesty,  is  unworthily  housed,  and 
he  will  feel  deeply  humiliated,  especially  if  he  should  compare 
the  official  residences  of  the  Dominion  representatives  with  the 
magnificent  palaces  of  the  foreign  ambassadors. 
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The  business  man,  politician,  traveller,  student,  writer,  or 
emigrant,  \\ho  wishes  to  make  inquiries  about  various  parts  of 
the  Empire,  discovers  that  there  is  no  single  centre  of  information 
to  which  he  can  apply,  but  that  he  has  to  make  the  round  of  u 
number  of  offices  which  are  scattered  haphazard  about  the 
metropolis.  The  Tjondon  Post  Office  Directory  gives  the  following 
list  of  Dominion  Agencies 


Canada  . 

New  Brunswick . 

Nova  Scotia . 

Prince  Edward  Island 

New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria . 

South  Australia . 

Queensland . 

West  Australia  . 

Tasmania  . 

New  Zealand  . 

South  Africa . 

Quebec . 

British  Columbia . 

Ontario  Emigration  Office... 


17  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

37  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
57a  Pall  Mall. 

199  Ashley  Gardens,  Westminster. 
123  and  125  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
Melbourne  Place,  Strand. 

85  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

409  and  410  Strand,  W.C. 

15  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


0.4  ,,  ,, 

36  Kingsway,  W.C. 
Salisbury  House,  E.C. 
163  Strand,  W.C. 


The  Dominion  Agencies  have  been  created  for  the  purpose  of 
transacting  the  business  of  the  Dominions.  Now  the  fact  that 
the  business  of  the  Dominions  is  carried  on  by  sixteen  or  more 
Agencies  which  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  town,  makes 
neither  for  efficiency  nor  for  economy.  Being  cramped  for  space, 
the  Agencies  are  to  some  extent  compelled  to  restrict  their  activi¬ 
ties  to  the  daily  routine  work.  For  instance,  they  cannot 
advertise  the  importance  and  the  wealth  of  their  territories,  their 
advantages  and  their  requirements  by  occasional  exhibitions  on 
the  official  premises,  to  which  they  can  entice  the  people  by 
suitable  entertainment.  The  official  domiciles  of  the  Dominions 
in  London  were  perhaps  adequate  in  the  days  of  their  youth  and 
impecuniousness.  Now  they  hamper  and  inconvenience  them. 
Their  humble  inconspicuousness  and  tbeir  dreary  dinginess  create 
an  unfavourable  impression  at  the  first  moment.  Their 
appearance  acts  upon  the  visitor  like  a  shabby  coat,  and  it  does 
not  pay  to  make  a  bad  impression  at  one’s  first  meeting.  IMoney 
spent  on  outward  appearance,  within  the  limits  set  by  Polonius, 
is  well  spent.  At  present,  if  combined  action  of  several  Agencies 
is  required  much  time  is  necessarily  wasted  in  writing  letters 
from  one  department  to  another,  in  sending  messengers,  in  making 
appointments,  in  arranging  meetings,  in  going  to  and  fro. 

The  Dominion  Agencies  in  London,  like  the  British  Empire, 
have  not  been  planned,  but  have  grown  up  haphazard,  and  the 
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time  seems  to  have  arrived  when  the  representation  of  the 
Dominions  in  London  should  be  organised,  and  when  all  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  their  staff  should  be  housed  in  a  worthy  building 
that  is  a  credit  to  the  Dominions  and  to  the  Empire.  The 
Dominion  Agencies  should  be  housed  under  one  roof,  not  merely 
because  a  single  Jjominion  House  would  symbolise  the  essential 
unity  of  the  Empire,  but  also  because  such  concentration  would 
be  very  advantageous  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  central 
domicile  of  the  Dominions  should  be  an  imposing  and  impressive 
building,  and  it  should  occupy  the  choicest  and  the  most  central 
position  in  London.  It  should  be  a  great  landmark,  it  should 
dominate  the  entire  district  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  should 
imprint  upon  it  its  character  so  as  to  advertise  the  grandeur  and 
significance  of  the  great  Dominions  far  and  wide. 

The  difficulty  experienced  last  autumn  in  obtaining  from  the 
London  retail  shops  fruit  grown  in  the  Dominions  suggested  the 
desirability  of  securing  a  suitable  site  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
for  the  permanent  exhibition  of  Dominion  produce.  The  London 
County  Council  was  approached,  with  the  result  that  a  three  years’ 
option  has  been  secured  to  acquire  a  99  years’  lease  at  a  yearly 
rent  of  T50,000,  or  the  freehold  at  26  years’  purchase,  or  at 
LI, 300 ,000,  of  the  acres  of  unallotted  land  known  as  the 
Aldwych  Island  Site,  adjoining  the  site  most  wisely  secured  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  for  their  offices  now  in  course 
of  construction.  This  long  option  has  been  acquired  in  order  that 
sufficient  time  should  be  available  to  bring  before  the  attention 
of  this  country,  and  of  the  Dominion  Governments,  the  advantages 
that  would  accrue  to  them  and  to  Great  Britain,  through  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  this  unique  and  magnificent  site  to  Imperial  purposes. 

The  site  has  an  area  of  2J  acres  or  124,000  square  feet.  As 
this  space  is  50  per  cent,  larger  than  the  floor  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  a  building  fifty  per  cent,  larger  than  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  could  be  erected  thereon.  The  Aldwych  site  is  lozenge 
shaped.  It  occupies  one  of  the  choicest  situations  in  London. 
Its  south  aspect  faces  the  Strand  close  to  the  Law'  Courts  and 
opposite  Somerset  House;  its  north  aspect  faces  the  Kingsway, 
the  broad  and  noble  road  which  has  recently  been  made  by  the 
County  Council,  and  which  connects  the  Strand  and  Oxford 
Street.  The  Strand  is  the  prolongation  of  Whitehall.  It  is  the 
great  artery  between  East  and  West,  between  the  City  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  West  End  and  Westminster  on  the  other.  How 
central  a  position  the  Aldwych  site  occupies  w  ill  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  within  a  radius  of  about  one  mile  are  situated  the 
Mansion  House,  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Boyal  Exchange,  the 
Guildhall,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  General  Post  Office,  Smith- 
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field  Market,  Covent  Garden  Market,  Charterhouse,  Gray’s 
Inn,  the  British  Museum,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  the  Kecord  Office,  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  the  Temple,  Somerset  House,  the  National 
Gallery,  Burlington  House,  the  Boyal  Academy,  St.  James’s 
Palace,  the  Treasury,  the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  the  Colonial 
Office,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  other  Government  offices  in 
Whitehall,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
New  County  Hall,  and  all  the  most  important  banks,  insurance 
offices,  merchants’  offices,  newspaper  offices,  clubs,  theatres, 
concert  halls,  hotels,  and  restaurants.  It  is  within  ten  minutes’ 
drive  of  every  terminal  railway  station  of  London  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Paddington. 

On  this  magnificent  site,  and  in  this  central  and  most  con¬ 
spicuous  position,  not  a  house,  but  a  palace  for  the  joint  use  and 
occupation  of  the  Dominions  should  be  erected  on  their  joint 
account.  The  dignity  of  the  Dominions  requires  that  the 
unworthy  position  of  occupying  “an  office”  in  a  general  business 
house,  with  liability  to  receive  notice  to  quit  on  a  sudden  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  lease,  should  come  to  an  end.  The  Dominions  should 
possess  a  permanent  home  of  their  own,  and  the  Dominion  House 
should  become  one  of  the  greatest  sights  of  London.  It  should 
be  not  only  a  fine  and  commodious  edifice,  but  a  monuinent 
and  a  possession  for  all  time.  The  Dominion  House  should  rival 
in  grandeur  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  At  one  time  it  appeared 
desirable  that  the  building  should  culminate  in  a  dome,  for  the 
dome  is  the  architectural  .symbol  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Empire. 
The  idea  of  the  dome  of  Empire  resting  firmly  upon  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  four  self-governing  Dominions  was  singularly  attrac¬ 
tive.  Apart,  however,  from  the  inadvisability  of  erecting  a  new 
dome  in  competition  with  the  noble  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  a  little 
reflection  showed  that,  as  the  building  should  be  devoted  to 
practical  purposes,  and  as  a  dome  lends  itself  rather  to  contempla¬ 
tion  than  to  economic  use,  the  building  might  more  advantageously 
culminate  in  a  huge  British  central  tower,  like  the  Victoria 
Tower  of  Westminster,  which,  100  or  120  feet  square,  might  rise 
from  the  centre  of  the  roof.  The  roof  might  be  a  flat  one,  and  it 
might  be  converted  into  a  acres  of  roof  garden,  which,  situated 
100  feet  above  the  turmoil  of  the  Strand,  woidd  become  one  of 
the  greatest  attractions  of  London.  This  central  tower  might  he 
used  for  the  purpose  of  an  hotel  in  which  the  official  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Dominions  might  have  preferential  rights.  Ambas¬ 
sadors  are  able  to  entertain  and  lodge  Kings  and  Emperors  at 
their  official  residences.  The  Dominion  representatives  should 
be  able  to  dispense  hospitality  to  the  most  eminent  men  whom 
they  wish  to  honour.  A  conference  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Dominions  might  decide  on  the  broad  architectural  features  and 
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the  character  of  the  building,  and  a  world- wide  competition  should 
be  invited  in  order  to  ensure  that  on  the  Aldwych  site  a  building 
will  be  erected  which  will  be  worthy  of  its  position  and  its  purpose , 
which  will  represent  the  grandeur  of  the  Dominions  and  testify 
to  the  greatness  of  the  Empire,  and  which  will  rival  successfully 
the  finest  architectural  monuments  of  the  capital. 

This  huge  palatial  building  would  have  to  meet  not  only  the 
office  requirements  of  the  Dominion  Governments  and  of  the 
great  commercial  corporations  of  the  Dominions,  but  it  should 
also  become  a  great  Imperial  business  centre  and  Intelligence 
Department,  a  social  centre  or  club,  a  clearing  house  of  Imperial 
thought,  and  an  important  connecting  link  between  the  Mother¬ 
land  and  the  great  Daughter  States.  It  should  contain  a 
spacious  banqueting  chamber,  a  theatre  and  lecture  hall,  a  good 
library  and  reading-room.  The  theatre  and  lecture  hall  might 
serve  the  important  purpose  of  spreading  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  Dominions  among  the  British  people  by  suitable  entertain¬ 
ments.  On  the  ground  floor  of  the  building  there  might  be  per¬ 
manent  and  temporary  exhibitions  of  Dominion  produce,  which 
should  stimulate  business  between  Great  and  Greater  Britain. 

The  Dominion  House,  lying  in  the  very  centre  of  London, 
would  attract  not  only  the  serious  student,  but  also  the  casual 
passer-by.  Every  visitor  to  liondon  passes  through  the  Strand, 
and  he  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the  magnificent  Dominion 
House.  Its  beauty  and  grandeur  wmuld  arrest  his  attention  and 
induce  inquiry.  Strolling  up  the  Strand  on  the  way  to  the 
theatre.  National  Gallery,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  he  would  be  arrested  by  that  magnificent  building,  he 
would  enter  it,  and  the  pictures,  diagrams,  and  the  exhibits  of 
Dominion  produce  displayed  would  give  him  a  good  idea  of  the 
Dominions,  and  if  he  should  be  a  business  man,  that  short  visit 
might  lead  to  business.  If  he  should  seem  interested  in  any  of 
the  exhibits,  an  attentive  custodian  should  offer  to  put  him  imme¬ 
diately  in  communication  with  Dominion  representatives  able  to 
answer  all  inquiries,  supply  addresses,  and  quote  prices. 

The  Dominion  House  would  not  only  serve  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  Dominion  producers  and  home  consumers.  It 
would  also  serve  as  a  commercial  museum  and  as  an  information 
office  for  British  manufacturers.  The  two-and-a-half  acre  base¬ 
ment  might  contain  a  permanent  exhibition  of  the  manufactured 
articles  sold  in  the  Dominions,  such  as  hardware,  machines, 
electrical  fittings,  wearing  apparel,  &c.,  including  particularly 
articles  now  sold  by  foreign  countries.  The  entry  to  this  base¬ 
ment  exhibition  wnuld  be  restricted  to  members  of  approved  British 
manufacturers  associations.  By  referring  to  a  staff  of  experts 
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they  would  in  a  few  minutes  be  acquainted  with  the  prices  and 
with  the  way  in  which  Dominion  business  is  done.  In  the  case 
of  Canada,  for  instance,  they  would  be  advised  to  make  out  cata¬ 
logues,  offers  and  invoices  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  would  be 
informed  that  packing  should  not  be  charged  for  separately,  that 
cases  should  be  as  light  as  possible,  and  should  be  properly 
marked,  that  prices  should  be  f.o.b.  Canadian  ports,  that  certain 
customs’  regulations  should  be  strictly  observed,  &c. 

How  valuable  a  well -organised  effort  for  promoting  the  sale  of 
British  goods  in  the  Dominions  ought  to  be  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  figures  :  — 

Total  Imports  imo  Canada  (Exolvdino  Bullion  and  Specik).' 

Dollars. 

1872-.3  124,.500,0<X) 

1896-7  106,600,000 

1901-2  196,500,000 

1911- 2  521,500,000 

1912- 3  686,500,000 

Between  1896  and  1912,  that  is,  in  the  course  of  sixteen  years, 
the  imports  into  Canada  have  grown  sixfold.  In  a  very  few 
years  Canada  has  become  commercially  one  of  the  world’s  Great 
Powers.  It  is  noteworthy,  and  it  is  realised  only  by  a  few  business 
men,  that  the  imports  of  Austria-Hungary  and  of  gigantic 
Russia,  are  only  slightly  larger  than  are  the  imports  of  Canada. 
How  insufficiently  the  British  manufacturers  have  utilised  their 
opportunities  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  :  — 

Imports  into  Canada  (Excluding  Bullion  and  SPEtaF.).' 


From 

Per  Cent. 

From 

Per  Cent. 

United  Kingdom 

of  Total 

United  States 

of  Total 

D(  liars. 

Imports. 

Dollars. 

Imports. 

1872-3 

68,000,000 

54-6 

4.5,200,000 

36-3 

1896  7 

29,400,000 

27-6 

57,000,000 

53'5 

1901-2 

49,(X)0,000 

24-9 

114,700,000 

58-4 

1911-2 

117,0(X),000 

22-4 

330,400,0(X) 

63-4 

1912-3 

139,6!X1,000 

20-3 

4.50,000,000 

65  Ti 

Between  1872-3 

and  1896-7 

the  imports  from 

the  United 

Kingdom  into  Canada  shrunk  very  severely.  In  1897  the  Canadian 
Preference  for  British  goods  came  into  force,  and  the  tide  turned. 
Since  1897  British  exports  to  Canada  have  more  than  quadrupled. 
But  that  great  progress,  highly  gratifying  as  it  is,  has  not  been 
sufficiently  rapid,  for  while  British  exports  to  Canada  have 
quadrupled,  the  exports  of  the  United  States  to  Canada  have 
increased  eightfold.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  advance  of  British  trade,  the  proportion  of 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  into  Canada,  which  stood  at 

(1)  See  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Trade  of  Canada,  1913  (Cd.  6870). 
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‘27‘6  per  cent,  in  1896-7,  has  declined  to  20'3  per  cent,  in  1912-3, 
while  during  the  same  period  the  proportion  of  imports  from  the 
United  States  into  Canada  has  increased  from  53‘5  per  cent,  to 
65’5  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  the  Preference  Great  Britain 
supplies  Canada  with  only  one-fifth  of  its  imports. 

Much  of  the  Canadian  business  which  is  now  done  by  the 
United  States  might  easily  be  transferred  to  Great  Britain.  I 
would  draw  attention  to  a  few  significant  items.  In  1911-2 
$2,422,000  of  boots,  shoes  and  slippers  were  sent  into  Canada 
from  the  United  States,  while  only  $360,000  were  sent  from 
the  United  Kingdom;  $1,507,000  of  cotton  clothing  came  to 
Canada  from  the  United  States,  and  only  $770,000  from  the 
United  Kingdom;  $465,100  of  corsets  arrived  from  the  United 
States,  while  only  $16,860  arrived  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
.4 8  the  United  Kingdom  makes  very  good  boots  and  shoes,  cotton 
clothing  and  corsets  at  reasonable  prices,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
supply  practically  all  the  boots  and  shoes,  cotton  clothing  and 
corsets,  which  are  now  supplied  by  the  United  States,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  British  manufacturers  could  capture  the  market  if 
they  took  the  trouble  of  studying  the  wishes  of  the  Canadian 
customers.  At  present  this  is  difficult.  To  send  a  representa¬ 
tive  to  Canada  and  to  the  other  Dominions  to  study  local  condi¬ 
tions  requires  much  time  and  money.  By  sending  him  to  the 
Dominion  House,  where  he  can  look  at  the  samples  of  the  boots, 
shoes,  corsets,  &c.,  which  are  required  in  Canada — he  might  take 
drawings  or  photos  there,  and  ascertain  how  the  goods  should  be 
wrapped  up,  packed,  described,  sold,  invoiced,  &c. — the  British 
manufacturer  can  save  much  time,  save  much  money,  and  gain 
the  market  into  the  bargain. 

The  establishment  of  a  basement  exhibition  of  manufactured 
articles  sold  in  the  Dominions  for  the  guidance  of  British  manu¬ 
facturers  only,  has  the  wmrm  approval  of  the  business  men  who 
have  been  consulted.  Of  the  many  letters  which  T  have  received 
I  would  quote  one  from  a  very  able  business  man  from  Toronto  : — 

“  I  must  first  of  all  lay  down  certain  axioms  : 

1.  The  scheme  must  have  the  hearty  support  and  approval  of  English 
manufacturers  as  a  whole,  both  large  and  small. 

2.  It  must  be  grafted  on  to  the  present  skeleton  of  Government  machinery 
by  being  cdosely  associated  with  the  Trade  Commissioners. 

3.  It  must  be  made  agreeable  to  the  Dominion  Governments  by  being 
linked  to  a  system  which  will  bring  the  Dominion  products  before  British 
eonsumers,  and  so  have  the  broad  basis  of  a  reciprocal  arrangement. 

4.  The  conditions  of  membership  must  be  such  that  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  Dominions  shall  be  the  gainers,  and  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  a  source  of  information  to  rival  manufacturers  of  other  countries. 

-A  practical  manufacturer  is  interested  in  the  following  cardinal  points  : 
He  must  see  the  actual  articles  with  which  he  has  to  compete,  and  not 
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merely  have  a  description  of  them.  He  must  know  the  broad  range  in 
which  the  articles  are  made,  and  must  have  access  to  a  library  of  typical 
catalogues  of  such  articles.  He  must  know  the  capacity  of  the  market  to 
give  him  an  idea  of  output.  He  must  know  the  prices  ruling  at  intervals. 
Therefore,  the  catalogues  must  contain  trade  discounts  as  far  as  possible. 
He  must  be  acquainted  with  the  credit  of  customers  and  the  terms  of  payment 
prevalent.  Therefore,  he  must  have  access  to  all  trade  information  of  this 
kind,  such  as  is  supplied  by  Canadian  companies  of  the  character  of  Dunne 
and  Bradstreet. 

Dominion  customers  should  be  able  to  go  to  the  nearest  Trade  Com¬ 
missioner’s  Office  and  be  given  access  to  a  library  of  catalogues,  to  a  complete 
and  tabulated  list  of  manufactures,  and  to  a  list  of  manufacturers  who  are 
anxious  to  supply  particular  lines  of  goods.  < 

The  scheme  must  comprise  the  following : 

1.  A  large  building  for  actual  samples  divided  into  sections. 

2.  An  up-to-date  library  of  trade  catalogues. 

8.  A  reference  department  for  statistics,  credits,  etc. 

4.  A  staff,  superintended  by  a  first-rate  business  man,  composed,  if  possible, 
(exclusively  of  men  with  Dominion  experience. 

5.  Business  attaches  placed  on  the  staff  of  all  Trade  Commissioners,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  keep  the  samples,  catalogues,  and  statistics  up-to-date. 

The  organisation  outlined  in  the  foregoing  should  be  linked  to  a  department 
organised  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  products  of  the  Dominions  before  the 
British  customers.  It  would  put  England  far  ahead  of  her  rivals,  and  would 
act  as  a  powerful  educational  influence  with  the  British  manufacturers.” 

Let  US  sum  up  the  foregoing  pages.  The  establishment  on 
.-\ldwych  site  of  the  Dominion  House  would  enable  :  — 

1.  The  Governments  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  and  of 
their  States  and  Provinces  to  concentrate  on  one  central  site  their 
offices,  now  widely  distributed  in  different  parts  of  London. 

2.  The  attention  of  the  home  consumer  to  be  effectively  and 
impressively  focussed  on  the  products  of  the  Dominions  Oversea. 

3.  The  manufacturers  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  ascertain  and 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  Greater  Britain. 

I  think  the  foregoing  three  purposes  well  worthy  of  our  thought 
and  our  exertion.  The  Dominion  House  would  equally  benefit 
Great  Britain  and  the  Daughter  States.  The  organisation  which 
I  have  sketched  out  would  promote  prosperity  throughout  the 
Empire,  would  increase  mutual  goodwill,  and  would  strengthen 
Imperial  bonds.  Tjondon  is  so  poor  in  great  architectural  monu¬ 
ments  that  it  would  be  a  calamity  if  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
this  unique  site,  and  of  erecting  thereon  a  monument  of  Empire 
should  be  lost,  if  on  the  site  should  spring  up  a  gaudy  inter¬ 
national  hotel  or  an  assembly  of  theatres  and  shops.  T  see  in  the 
vacant  Aldwych  site  a  great  Imperial  opportunity,  which,  once 
lost,  will  be  lost  for  ever.  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  Governments 
and  people  of  the  Empire  will  make  use  of  it.  With  this  thought 
before  me  T  appeal  for  their  sympathy  and  their  support. 

Grey. 
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The  Session  is  nearly  over,  and  Westminster  is  eager  for  its 
close.  There  never  has  been  much  freshness  of  early  morn  about 
this  Parliament,  and  no  exercise  is  more  dreary  and  fatiguing 
than  that  of  marking  time.  As  for  Ministers,  all  their  thought 
is  to  escape  as  soon  as  possible  beyond  the  reach  of  inconvenient 
questions  and  the  possible  accidents  of  the  division  lobby.  Not 
until  Parliament  is  safely  prorogued  will  they  feel  secure. 

It  has  been  a  very  brief  Session,  as  Sessions  now  go — and 
inglorious  as  brief.  Within  living  memory  none  has  been  so 
sterile  and  barren.  The  harvest  of  legislation  was  never  so  thin 
and  unprofitable.  For  what  stands  to  the  Government’s  credit? 
A  Rill  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Insurance  Act,  which  would 
never  have  seen  the  light  this  year  but  for  the  by-elections  at 
Newmarket  and  Altrincham,  and  was  hurriedly  produced  for  the 
exigencies  of  a  third  by-election  at  Leicester.  The  Mental 
Deficiency  Bill,  which  was  sacrificed  last  year  to  party  necessities, 
but  which  in  its  altered  and  much  improved  form  may  safely 
reach  the  Statute  Book  before  this  Session  ends.  A  Plural  Voting 
Bill,  a  partisan  measure  positively  indecent  in  its  nakedness,  the 
second  reading  of  which  the  Government  took  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  and  then  postponed  the  Committee  stage  to  the 
latest  possible — and  both  with  a  view  to  the  Parliament  Act.  In 
addition  to  these,  and  again  under  the  shadow  of  the  Parliament 
.Act,  the  Irish  Home  Buie  Bill,  the  Welsh  Church  Bill,  and  the 
Scottish  Temperance  Bill,  have  been  bustled  across  tbe  stage 
for  the  second  time.  Such  is  the  record — that  and  Marconi ! 

The  truth  is  that  it  has  been  a  Parliament  .Act  Session.  That 
deadening  instrument  has  been  seen  in  full  operation,  and  those 
who  prophesied  the  worst  in  respect  of  it  came  nearest  to  the 
truth.  The  Prime  Minister  has  interpreted  its  provisions  in  the 
narrowest  possible  spirit.  It  was,  indeed,  always  obvious  from 
the  first  to  those  who  know  how’  the  business  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  conducted  that  the  second  passage  of  a  Bill  under 
-  the  Parliament  Act  would  be  a  somewhat  formal  and  perfunctory 
proceeding.  That  was  inherent  in  the  Act  itself.  But  the 
Government  took  infinite  pains  to  assure  the  country  that  there 
would  be  real  reconsideration,  and  that  the  interposition  of  two 
years’  delay  wnuld  infallibly  prevent  the  passage  of  an  unpopular 
Bill.  Unhappily,  they  were  talking  to  deceive,  and  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  deceiving.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Home  Buie 
Bill — and  w'e  believe  the  majority  of  the  electors  to  be  quite 
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apathetic  on  the  general  question,  and  only  vitally  interested  in 
the  resistance  of  Ulster — the  unpopularity  of  the  Welsh  Church 
Bill  is  beyond  dispute.  Its  friends  dare  not  attempt  a  single 
demonstration  in  its  favour ;  they  can  scarcely  raise  so  much  as 
a  petition.  The  general  opinion  of  moderate  men  we  believe  to  be 
this  :  that  while  a  connection  between  Church  and  State  may  be 
ideally  the  best  thing  for  the  State — even  Cromwell  said  that  “  no 
temporal  government  could  have  a  sure  support  without  a  national 
church  that  adhered  to  it  ” — ^that  connection  must  command  the 
willing  assent  of  a  clear  majority  of  the  people.  There  is  no  such 
majority  in  Wales.  That  is  clear  as  noonday.  The  Welsh 
national  spirit  is  against  the  Church  for  reasons  reflecting  no 
discredit  on  the  Church  of  our  own  time,  but  reflecting  the 
gravest  discredit  on  both  Church  and  State  during  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  centuries.  The  case  against  the  Establishment  in  Wales, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Welsh-Eadical-Nationalist-Noncon- 
formist,  is  cumulative  and  overwhelming.  But  what  has  revolted 
public  opinion  in  England  is  the  meanness  of  the  disendowment 
clauses,  the  paltry  spirit  which  inspired  them,  the  purely  political 
motives  which  are  responsible  for  this  greedy  clutching  at  ancient 
endowments.  It  is  incredible  that  the  real  feelings  of  the  Welsh 
nation — the  “most  religious”  people  in  these  islands,  as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  perpetually  boasting — are  truly 
represented  by  Mr.  Ellis  G-riffith,  Mr.  Ijlewellyn  Williams,  Mr. 
Edgar  Jones,  Mr.  Ellis  Davies,  and  Mr.  Clem  Edwards,  when 
they  are  venting  their  spite  against  the  most  venerable  of  all 
Welsh  institutions.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  never  tired  of  extolling 
the  generous  spirit  of  his  native  mountains.  But  most  of  his 
friends  know  nothing  of  it,  and  their  lips  are  full  of  scorn  of  their 
ancient  mother,  and  of  gibes  that  her  breasts  are  dry.  There  has 
been  no  more  lamentable  spectacle  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
many  a  long  year  than  the  demeanour  of  the  Welsh  Radical 
party — with  few  honourable  exceptions— towards  the  Church  on 
which  they  are  inflicting  a  grievous  wrong. 

The  Irish  debates  have  been  distinguished  by  some  fine 
speeches  on  both  sides,  but  their  main  interest  has  been  to  see 
whither  things  were  drifting.  The  Irish  Unionists  have  not 
drawn  back  an  inch.  Sir  Edward  Carson’s  last  presentation  of 
the  case  of  Ulster  was  full  of  the  open  menace  of  civil  war.  It 
was,  as  Mr.  Redmond  described  it,  a  “violent”  speech.  But  it 
was  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Bonar 
Tjaw,  on  behalf  of  the  entire  Unionist  party.  Indeed,  the  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  Home  Rule  debates  in  the  Commons  was 
the  explicit  pronouncement  of  the  licader  and  the  late  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  that  unless  the  Government  gave  the  country 
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an  opportunity  of  expressing  its  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
Home  Hnle  scheme  they  would  stand  by  Ulster  through  thick  and 
thin.  When  challenged  to  say  whether  they  would  still  continue 
that  support  if  the  verdict  of  the  electorate  were  in  favour  of  the 
(Tovernment ,  their  reply  was  that  they  would  no  longer  think  of 
aiding  and  abetting  her  in  armed  resistance,  though  they  would 
still  resist  Home  Rule  in  the  ordinary  constitutional  way.  Tjord 
Lansdowne,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  carried  the  matter  a  step 
further  by  his  explicit  declaration  that  if  the  country  said  it  wanted 
this  Bill,  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  quite  ready  to  allow  the 
country  to  have  it.  In  other  words,  the  Unionist  peers  would  do 
as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  Budget  of  1909,  and  yield  to  the 
verdict  of  the  people.  Lord  Tjansdowne  made  out  an  over¬ 
whelming  case  for  his  demand  in  the  interest  of  the  Government 
themselves,  if  they  would  escape  the  consequences  of  such  a 
deplorable  and  stupendous  blunder  as  the  coercion  of  Ulster. 
But  the  Government  held  out  no  encouragement.  In  the 
Commons,  the  Prime  Minister  derided  the  suggestion  of  a 
General  Election  unless  Ulster  agreed  to  abide  by  it.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  Lord  Crewe  treated  the  amendment  of  Lord 
Lansdowne  as  a  demonstration  not  so  much  against  Home  Rule 
as  against  the  Parliament  Act.  The  only  General  Election  con¬ 
templated  by  the  Government  is  after  their  Bill  has  received  the 
Royal  Assent  and  before  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
when,  if  they  lose,  they  would  throw  upon  the  Unionists  the  duty 
of  repealing  their  Act  and  clearing  up  their  “abominable  mess.” 
That  is  not  the  sort  of  General  Election  which  is  demanded  by  the 
Opposition,  and  if  that  be  their  scheme,  the  Government  are  con¬ 
templating,  in  Lord  Curzon’s  phrase,  “one  of  the  greatest  crimes 
in  history.” 

Among  the  multitude  of  other  Home  Rule  speeches  Mr. 
Birrell’s  effort,  in  winding  up  the  second  reading  debate,  was  a 
fine  oratorical  performance.  His  tumultuous  and  breathless 
eloquence  as  he  described  the  working  of  the  new  leaven  in 
Ireland  and  the  quickening  of  the  new  national  life,  made  for 
the  moment  the  fears,  the  hostility,  and  the  furious  prejudice 
of  Ulster  look  mean.  The  Chief  Secretary,  while  claiming  to 
know  all  that  was  going  on  in  Ulster,  refused  point  blank  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  civil  war.  He  thrust  the  idea  away  from 
him  as  a  horrid  contingency  wholly  unthinkable  and  impossible. 
He  almost  persuaded  his  listeners  that  the  idle  drift  of  the 
Government  was  the  serene  stillness  of  a  majestic  and  untroubled 
calm. 

What  does  it  all  mean?  Some  are  firmly  convinced  that  the 
Government  are  prepared  to  “exclude”  Ulster  at  the  last  moment 
for  a  certain  term  of  years,  and  then  give  her  the  option  of 
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saying  whether  she  will  enter  the  Home  Rule  scheme  or  not. 
That  would  certainly  rouse  the  Irish  Nalionalists  to  a  tempest  of 
rage  and  fury,  but  it  would  also  spike  the  guns  of  Ulster  rebel¬ 
lion.  There  could  be  no  more  talk  of  civil  war  after  that. 
Unionists  would  still  oppose  Home  Rule  as  bad  both  for  Great 
Britain  and  for  Ireland,  but  the  preparations  for  armed  resistance 
would  be  stayed,  and  the  Crovernment  would  escape  from  the 
dreadful  and  dreaded  alternative  of  having  to  order  British 
soldiers  to  bayonet  Ulster  out  of  the  Union.  However,  the  time 
for  any  such  dramatic  announcement  is  not  yet.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  are  not  going  to  risk  a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Redmond  till  their 
other  Parliament  Act  Bills  are  safe.  For  our  part,  we  believe  that 
they  are  just  waiting  on  events,  and  that  they  will  drift  on  to  the 
last  moment  before  making  up  their  minds.  That  is  their  way. 
The  science  of  Coalition  politics  is  the  science  of  opportunism. 
They  have  no  fixed  principles  which  they  are  not  ready  to  adapt  to 
the  requirements  of  any  given  moment.  We  do  not  credit,  there¬ 
fore,  the  story  of  an  understanding  between  the  two  Front  Benches, 
nor  do  we  interpret  the  calm  drift  of  the  Government  towards  the 
falls  as  meaning  that  it  is  all  arranged  when  the  boat  shall  be 
glided  into  a  safe  backw'ater.  This  is  a  Government  of  drift 
and  shift,  and  so  they  will  go  on  to  the  end,  because,  as  they 
themselves  boast,  they  are  “incurable  optimists,”  because  they 
are  a  Coalition  and  dare  not  do  anything  to  weaken  the  adhesive 
matter  which  binds  them  together,  and  because  drifting  is  easiest. 
“Heed  not  the  rolling  of  a  distant  drum!”  was  their  cheerful 
motto  last  Session.  This  Session,  when  the  sound  not  only  of 
the  drum  but  of  the  marching  feet  has  come  nearer,  they  stuff 
their  ears  with  cotton-wool.  It  is  next  Session  that  the 
conscience-stricken  cry  will  be  raised,  “Men  and  brethren,  what 
shall  we  do  to  be  saved?”  .\nd  the  answer,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Asquith’s  triumphant  disproof  of  its  feasibility,  may  very  well  be 
a  scheme  for  the  exclusion  of  lister,  or  the  creation  of  what  Lord 
MacLonnell  described  as  an  “independent  administrative  enclave 
in  the  four  counties,”  w^hich  he  for  one  said  that  he  was  prepared 
to  accept.  Those  who  invented  the  nightmare  finance  and  the 
nightmare  Federalism  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  need  not  shrink 
from  that. 

Beyond  the  general  debates,  the  entire  proceedings  on  the  two 
big  Bills  were  farcical.  The  discussions  on  the  financial  resolu¬ 
tions  were  a  stupid  waste  of  time,  for  the  resolutions  themselves 
were  quite  unalterable.  The  ordinary  Committee  and  Report 
stages  w'ere  abrogated,  as  “a  necessary  consequence  ” — to  use  the 
Prime  Minister’s  phrase — of  the  Parliament  .\ct.  “Necessary 
consequence”  it  was,  but  that  is  the  supreme  condemnation  of 
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the  Act  itself.  If  a  Bill  must  retain  at  all  costs  its  identity,  the 
Parliamentary  time  spent  upon  it,  after  it  has  passed  for  the  first 
time,  is  thrown  away.  The  long  interval  simply  keeps  both 
Government  and  Opposition  on  tenterhooks,  and  forces  a  Coali¬ 
tion  majority  to  stick  together  at  any  price.  The  new'  procedure 
of  the  Suggestion  Stage,  as  offered  by  the  Government,  was 
rejected  with  contumely  by  the  Opposition,  and  brushed  aside, 
as  Mr.  Churchill  said,  “w'ith  a  guffaw.”  But  what  did  the 
Government  expect?  Their  invitation  was  that  members  should 
put  down  suggestions  on  the  paper,  on  the  understanding  that 
the  Government  would  give  the  House  an  opportunity  of  discuss¬ 
ing  such  as  they  deemed  to  be  “compatible  with  the  principles  of 
the  lUll.”  That  procedure  might  possibly  be  useful  in  connection 
with  Bills  which  admitted  of  compromise,  though  amour  propre 
and  i)arty  pride  are  much  stronger  forces  in  politics  than  reason 
and  conscience.  But  Ulster  is  pledged  by  vow,  by  covenant,  and 
by  oath  to  listen  to  no  compromise,  and  in  the  present  state  of 
party  feeling  the  appearance  of  any  suggestion  on  the  paper  from 
the  Irish  Unionists  would  have  been  the  certain  signal  for  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  malicious  Home  Buie  calumny  against  the  Ulster  leaders. 
So,  again,  with  the  Welsh  Bill,  where  the  only  answer  to  the 
Government’s  invitation  w'as  a  resolute  threat  of  repeal  from  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Smith,  or  at  least  a  promise  to  make 
good  to  the  Church  the  money  loss. 

As  for  the  Scottish  Temperance  Bill,  which  has  been  linked 
on  to  two  great  measures,  just  as  in  Athens  a  roaring  farce  used 
to  be  attached  to  a  trilogy  of  tragic  plays,  it  is  scandalous  that 
the  Parliament  Act  should  be  applied  to  it  at  all.  The  House  of 
Lords  had  given  it  a  second  reading.  The  principle  had  been 
accepted.  The  chief  amendment  which  the  Peers  inserted  was 
not  merely  compatible  w'ith  the  principle  of  local  option,  but  was 
an  extension  of  it.  It  is  the  obstinacy,  and  perhaps  also  the 
Parliamentary  ineptitude  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  which  are 
resjionsible  for  the  Parliament  Act  being  applied  to  the  Scottish 
Temperance  Bill.  The  Government  dared  not  face  another 
debate  on  “disinterested  management”  with  Mr.  McKinnon 
Wood  in  charge  of  the  Bill. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  members  have  taken  but  a 
languid  interest  in  such  a  w'retched  programme,  or  that  the  House 
of  Commons  itself  is  grievously  stricken.  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain.  in  a  remarkable  speech  on  the  Government’s  procediu'e 
resolution,  dw'elt  on  the  degradation  of  a  legislative  assembly 
which  had  ceased  to  believe  in  itself,  and  which,  having  already 
lost  the  respect,  was  now  fast  losing  the  old  instinctive  obedience 
of  the  people.  He  was  quite  right.  The  House  of  Commons 
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at  the  present  moment  is  in  pretty  much  the  same  predicament  as 
it  was  when  Cromwell,  in  the  name  ot  liberty,  had  taken  away 
its  liberties.  Its  best  members  loathe  their  chains  of  servitude 
to  the  Parliament  Act,  which  has  shaped  the  course  of  the  present 
Session  from  beginning  to  end,  and  has  made  attendance  as  dreary 
and  monotonous  as  a  treadmill. 

But,  after  all,  the  dominating  episode  of  the  Session  was  the 
dramatic  Marconi  debate.  This  came  as  the  culmination  of  long 
months  of  bewilderment,  deception,  innuendo,  slander,  libel 
actions,  and  a  perfect  orgy  of  furious  partisanship.  Let  it  be 
candidly  admitted  that  there  has  been  a  hideous  amount  of  whis¬ 
pered  malice  and  malevolence  directed  against  the  Ministers  im¬ 
plicated  in  this  affair.  That  is  true,  but  Ministers  themselves 
were  guilty  of  the  most  incredible  folly.  They  took  part  in  trans¬ 
actions  which  for  men  in  their  position  were  wholly  reprehensible 
and  inexcusable ;  their  conduct  was  lamentably  wanting  in  frank¬ 
ness  to  their  Chief,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  Committee, 
and  to  the  country ;  the  regret  wrung  from  them  was  scarcely 
that  of  men  heartily  sorry  for  the  offences  for  which  they  claimed 
indulgence ;  their  bearing  since  the  debate  itself  has  been  in¬ 
judicious  at  best,  and  deplorable  at  worst ;  and  the  line  taken  up 
by  their  heady  admirers  in  the  Committee,  in  the  House,  in  the 
Press,  and  in  the  party  organisations  is  both  shameful  and 
shameless. 

Whoever  were  responsible  for  the  temperately-worded  resolu¬ 
tion  moved  by  Mr.  Cave,  in  a  speech  entirely  w'orthy  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  its  serenest  and  most  impartial  aspect,  made  one 
grievous  blunder.  That  was  the  total  omission  of  all  reproba¬ 
tion  of  the  baseless,  senseless,  ridiculous  charges  of  personal  cor¬ 
ruption  for  which  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  had  been  forthcoming. 
It  was  an  omission  which  shows  how  desperately  short-sighted 
party  leaders  in  council  can  be.  Ministers,  it  is  true,  were  them¬ 
selves  mainly  responsible  for  the  currency  of  those  charges,  but 
their  ignominious  collapse  should  have  been  generously  stated  in 
the  terms  of  Mr.  Cave’s  resolution.  Mr.  Balfour’s  spirited  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  omission,  that  “of  course’’  no  one  believed  such 
charges  to  be  true,  was  very  noble  and  very  magnificent,  and 
very  characteristic  of  a  nature  that  is  raised  high  above  the 
baser  feelings  which  move  meaner  and  smaller  men.  But  it  was 
far  too  flattering  to  fallen  human  nature,  which  is  more  prone  to 
believe  the  worst  both  of  friend  and  foe  than  Mr.  Balfour  seems 
to  think  possible.  Moreover,  the  omission  was  a  grave  tactical 
mistake,  for  anyone  might  have  foreseen  the  Prime  Minister’s 
resonant  and  effective  outburst  of  moral  indignation,  and  the 
Chancellor  himself  was  entirely  justified  in  denouncing  his 
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slanderers  and  drawing  pointed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
House  was  “discussing  indiscretions  in  the  atmosphere  of  cor¬ 
ruption.”  Apart  from  that  incredible  blunder,  the  case  of  the 
Opposition  was  overwiicimmg  as  it  was  presented  by  Mr.  Cave, 
by  Mr.  Balfour,  and — though  here  the  note  was  much  more  acrid 
— by  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  There  never  was  an  occasion  in  recent 
times  when  the  public  interest  demanded  a  plain,  direct,  honest 
expression  of  regret  that  Ministers  had  been  guilty  of  culpable 
indiscretion  and  still  more  culpable  reticence. 

Why  then  was  not  the  straightforward  course  adopted  by  the 
Government  ?  The  answer  is  that  they  had  not  the  moral 
courage  to  do  so.  They  and  the  Coalition  were  in  no  more  judicial 
frame  of  mind  than  had  been  the  majority  of  the  Marconi  Com¬ 
mittee.  They  dared  not  do  their  obvious  duty,  because  the  regret 
of  the  House  would  have  been  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  censure, 
and  a  vote  of  censure  would  have  involved  the  resignation  of  two 
Ministers,  and  the  fall  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
have  been  a  shock  to  the  Government  which  it  was  in  no  sort 
of  position  to  resist. 

Had  it  been  any  other  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George  whose  conduct 
was  challenged,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  would 
have  been  sacrificed,  and  properly  sacrificed,  just  as  other  Ministers 
have  had  to  pay  the  forfeit  for  their  indiscretions.  If  the  Attorney- 
General  had  stood  by  himself  in  these  transactions,  he  would 
assuredly  have  gone,  in  spite  of  the  professional  esprit  de  corps 
which  has  rallied  the  lawyers  in  an  almost  solid  phalanx  round 
him,  and  in  spite  of  his  speech  for  the  defence,  in  which  he 
studiously  refrained  from  admitting  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
any  censurable  impropriety,  and  reserved  his  chief,  and  practically 
his  sole,  regrets  for  the  extreme  suspiciousness  and  censorious¬ 
ness  of  the  world  at  large.  One  of  the  most  astonishing  features 
of  this  Marconi  episode  has  been  the  revelation  of  the  enormous 
strength  of  the  professional  esprit  de  corps  and  so-called  etiquette 
of  the  Bar,  as  something  stronger  even  than  party,  and  supreme 
above  evidence  and  common  sense.  But  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  carried  the  Attorney-General  through  the  deep  waters 
to  safety  on  his  back.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  much  too  powerful 
to  be  sacrificed.  Salus  Georgii  suprema  lex.  No  distinction 
could  be  made  between  the  partners.  If  either,  then  both. 
Neither  the  Government  nor  their  supporters  were  prepared  for 
the  sake  of  high  principle  to  face  the  consequences  of  the  loss  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George.  That  we  believe  to  be  the  real  truth  of  the 
matter.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  his  frigid  and  ineffective  speech, 
quite  bluntly  declared  himself  ready  to  accept  any  form  of  words 
so  long  as  they  did  not  involve  the  penal  consequences  of  a  vote 
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of  censure.  That  was  a  great  tribute  to  the  personal  power  of 
the  Chancellor,  but  it  was  a  deadly  blow  to  principle.  In  brief, 
the  Government  and  their  friends,  including  the  virtuous  Liberals 
of  the  Centre,  whose  uneasiness  was  most  manifest  while  Mr. 
Cave  and  Mr.  Balfour  were  speaking,  were  really  actuated  by 
exactly  the  same  motive  as  that  which  moved  the  Booths  and 
Falconers  who  signed  the  majority  report — the  motive  that  at  any 
cost  the  Chancellor  must  be  spared.  Their  excuse  is  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  enemies  were  eager  to  “hound  him  out  of  political 
life.”  That  may  have  been  the  ruling  motive  with  some,  but  it 
certainly  was  not  the  leading  motive  of  the  Unionist  Opposition. 
They  fought  tor  Truth  and  a  principle.  The  Government  fought 
against  both — regretfully  we  do  not  doubt,  but  unhappily  with 
a  success  which  bodes  ill  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Balfour’s  speech  on  this  occasion  was  easily  the  finest 
thing  of  the  Session.  It  was  lofty ;  it  was  candid ;  it  was  so 
reasonable  a  presentment  of  the  real  motives  of  Ministers ;  it 
was  so  fair,  so  charitable,  and  yet  so  just.  But  it  was  also  deadly 
to  the  defence  which  Ministers  had  entered  I  For  who  is  there 
who  accepts  in  his  heart  their  reiterated  assurance  that  even  at 
the  moment  when  they  were  so  reticent  to  the  House  of  Commons 
on  October  11th  they  were  “ready  and  anxious”  to  reveal  the 
whole  truth  to  the  Committee?  They  let  weeks  and  weeks  go  by 
without  making  a  sign.  They  suffered  Lord  Murray  to  leave 
England  without  saying  a  w'ord,  knowing  that  he  at  least  never 
intended  to  go  before  the  Committee.  The  Attorney-General  lifted 
the  veil  to  two  members  of  that  Committee — then  actually  sitting 
in  judgment  upon  his  conduct — and  these  two  members  con¬ 
sistently  used  that  information,  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law  plainly  put 
it,  to  steer  the  inquiry  off  dangerous  shoals.  Who,  again,  accepts 
the  Chancellor’s  “ludicrous”  description — the  epithet  is  Mr. 
Balfour’s— of  all  his  share  transactions  as  purchases  for  invest¬ 
ment?  It  would  have  been  a  supremely  easy  task  for  the 
Attorney-General  to  riddle  his  own  defence  in  cross-examination, 
and  it  was  found  no  less  easy  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  complained  that  he  had  put  “the  harshest 
construction  ”  upon  the  transaction.  Mr.  Asquith  made  the  same 
complaint  of  Mr.  Lyttelton.  But  it  was  not  so  much  the  critics 
who  w'ere  harsh  as  the  facts  which  were  stubborn. 

Mr.  Balfour’s  speech  produced  an  instantaneous  effect.  It  blew 
Mr.  Buckmaster’s  amendment,  which  the  Prime  Minister  had  just 
besought  the  House  to  adopt,  clean  out  of  the  water.  It  made 
it  absolutely  imperative  that  the  word  “  regret  ”  should  somehow 
find  a  place  in  whatever  resolution  was  to  be  adopted.  And  then 
began  the  search  for  an  agreed  formula  which  w'ould  almost  cer- 
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tainly  have  been  successful  had  not  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  been  such  a  jwwerful  Minister.  In  the  end  the  House 
itself  was  not  allowed  to  regret  these  deplorable  financial  trans¬ 
actions  and  the  reticence  which  accompanied  them ;  but  it  was 
graciously  permitted  to  accept  such  expressions  of  regret  as  had 
fallen  from  the  peccant  Ministers.  Thus  there  was,  as  Lord 
Halsbury  would  say,  “a  sort  of  regret,”  and  a  gracious  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  and  Ministers,  censed  but  not  censured,  sprayed  with  the 
perfume  of  party  flattery  and  sponged  with  aromatics,  were  free 
to  be  lionised  at  a  luncheon  at  the  National  Liberal  Club. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  speech  on  that  occasion  was 
outrageous  and  inexcusable.  In  effect,  it  was  a  public  retractation 
of  his  recent  apologia.  It  was  a  gross  defiance  of  the  sober  public 
opinion  which  still  exists  in  this  country  and  to  which  his  conduct 
had  given  grave  offence.  He  travestied  the  whole  story ;  he 
abused  and  maligned  his  opponents,  and,  trembling  with  rage  and 
fury,  he  represented  himself  as  being  “persecuted”  for  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  people,  and  stoned  for  his  faithful  efforts  to  redress 
their  wrongs.  In  a  word,  he  pleaded  his  sufferings  and  his 
wounds  to  the  great  electorate,  as  though  they  were  solely  endured 
for  them.  It  was  a  horrible  speech,  and  if  it  was  meant  as  the 
lead-off  for  his  oft-postponed  anti-landlord  crusade,  it  was  more 
horrible  still.  A  prominent  Liberal  member  of  Parliament  is 
said  to  have  summed  up  his  impressions  of  the  performance  with 
the  ironical  remark  :  “It  was  wonderful.  It  made  me  feel 
ashamed  to  face  a  Liberal  meeting  and  say  that  I  had  never  owned 
a  single  American  Marconi.” 

What  is  going  to  be  the  effect  of  it  all  upon  Ministers? 
Politically  speaking,  the  Attorney-General  is  of  no  more  conse¬ 
quence  than  Mr.  Toots.  Whether  he  is  in  the  Cabinet  or  out 
of  it  can  make  little  or  no  difference  to  the  Cabinet.  He  is  an 
indifferent  Parliamentarian.  The  Solicitor-General  has  raced  far 
ahead  of  him.  But  it  is  confidently  reported  that  the  Attorney- 
General  will,  as  soon  as  a  decent  interval  has  elapsed,  be  appointed 
Lord  Chief  Justice.  That  is  known  to  be  the  present  goal  of 
his  ambition,  and  but  for  the  Marconi  affair  he  would  doubtless 
have  already  attained  it,  for  Lord  Alverstone  has  for  some  time 
past  been  anxious  to  resign.  But  w^hat  is  “a  decent  interval”  in 
such  a  case?  The  Prime  Minister  is  in  a  very  difficult  position. 
If  he  does  not  appoint  Sir  Bufus,  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  passing 
an  implied  censure  upon  his  Attorney-General.  But  if  he  does 
appoint  him,  he  will  excite  a  violent  storm  of  indignation,  and 
will  not  only  bring  the  existing  method  of  appointing  judges  to 
the  challenge,  but  will  involve  the  august  office  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  in  what  has  been  a  squalid  and  discreditable  affair.  Even 
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if  the  whole  Bar  were  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  appointment,  it 
still  ought  not  to  be  made.  No  one  who  has  had  any  connection, 
however  remote,  with  the  Marconi  embroglio  can  with  propriety 
be  made  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  while  the  subject  is  still  a 
matter  of  party  controversy  and  while  the  partner  and  colleague 
of  Sir  Ilufus  Isaacs  declares  that  he  has  no  intention  to  “drop  it,” 
and  avidly  accepts  Mr.  Churchill’s  declaration  that  he  has  been 
“damnably  ill-used.” 

As  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  it  was  hoped  that  this  fiery  tribula¬ 
tion  would  have  humbled  him  a  little  and  taught  him  the  begin¬ 
ning  if  not  of  wisdom,  at  least  of  modesty;  and  though  he  rages 
and  blusters  for  the  moment,  and  hardens  his  heart,  and  vows 
vengeance  on  his  foes,  that  may  even  yet  be  the  enduring  effect 
upon  his  character.  Until  lately  he  had  held  a  unique  position  in 
the  eyes  of  half  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  was  to 
them  not  merely  a  great  popular  force,  a  heartening  and  inspiring 
speaker,  a  shrewd  and  daring  politician,  the  mainspring  of  Liberal 
hopes,  the  darling  of  democracy,  the  fearless  champion  of  social 
amelioration.  He  was  something  more.  He  had  been  acclaimed 
as  a  prophet,  a  seer,  a  saint,  a  living  flame,  the  hope  of  the  poor, 
the  saviour  of  the  age.  His  more  ecstatic  admirers  shouted  that 
he  had  sanctified  politics  by  lifting  them  high, above  the  sordid 
dust  of  ordinary  controversy.  There  were  visionaries  who  wrote 
and  spoke  of  the  People’s  Budget  as  “a  broad  avenue  leading  to 
the  City  of  God.”  A  Welsh  Baptist  minister  not  long  ago  re¬ 
joiced  that  Wales  had  given  Great  Britain  its  “  first  Baptist  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer — the  greatest  moral  and  human  asset  in 
the  British  Government.”  These  extravagances  of  language  have 
been  a  legitimate  source  of  derision  to  his  opponents,  and  his 
more  discreet  friends  may  well  have  considered  them  highly 
injudicious.  But  who  will  deny  that  this  conception,  so  sedulously 
disseminated,  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  a  religious,  as  well  as  a 
political  leader,  was  of  the  very  highest  electoral  value  to  him 
and  his  party?  He  gave  the  people  a  vision.  They  heard  him 
gladly.  Here  was  another  and  a  better  Gladstone  for  thousands 
of  earnest  Nonconformist  Eadicals.  They  had  been  drawn  by 
Gladstone’s  moral  fervour,  in  spite  of  his  Churchmanship  and  his 
severe  aloofness.  But  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  a  Nonconformist 
like  themselves.  He  was  a  man  after  their  own  heart.  He  kn^w 
their  thoughts.  He  talked  their  dialect.  He  offered  them  polici..o 
“w'ith  money  in  them,”  knowing  that  Radical  Nonconformity  has 
little  use  for  pure  idealism.  But  what  chiefly  rallied  them  to  his 
standard  was  that  he  was  the  declared  friend  of  righteousness— 
as  they  understand  righteousness.  So  he  was  prayed  for  in  the 
tabernaeles,  and  Radical  theology  was  trimmed  to  fit  the  Lloyd 
George  policies. 
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We  put  aside  the  tempting  speculation  whether  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  deserved  so  dangerous  a  pedestal.  What  is 
beyond  denial  is  that  he  occupied  it  most  cheerfully,  and  took  the 
adoration  and  the  incense  as  his  due.  But  what  is  to  become 
of  this  idealised  Lloyd  George  after  the  Marconi  affair?  What 
will  happen  to  the  plaster  image?  It  is  all  very  well  for  the 
Booths  and  Falconers — we  have  new  synonyms  now  for  Tadpole 
and  Taper — to  think  that  a  simple  coat  of  whitewash  will  repair 
any  damage  that  may  have  been  done  to  the  idol.  It  is  just  as 
vain  for  the  National  Liberal  Club  to  crown  him  with  choice 
garlands  at  a  banquet.  That  is  no  way  to  mend  fallen  gods.  It 
is  not  the  professional  politician’s  trust  which  is  shattered.  It  is 
the  simple  faith  of  the  common  people.  No  one  knows  that  so 
well  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself.  There  was  only  one  passage 
in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  where  something  like  a 
sob  escaped  him.  It  was  when  he  spoke  of  those  who,  after  giving 
him  their  whole  trust,  had  been  driven  to  admit  the  torturing 
doubt  whether  their  idol  was  quite  such  pure  gold  as  they  had 
believed. 

That  terrible  speech  at  the  National  Liberal  Club  looked  like 
a  last  despairing  effort  to  recapture  the  old  moral  pedestal.  If 
he  were  wise,  he  would  kick  the  fragments  aw'ay.  There  has 
always  been  a  strong  flavour  of  hypocrisy  about  moral  pedestals 
in  politics.  Let  those  indiscreet  friends  of  his  who  are  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  Chancellor  to  be  a  deeply  injured  man  remember  the  case 
of  “much  injured  Blunt’’!  If  they  have  forgotten  who  Blunt 
was,  let  us  remind  them  of  the  footnote  to  his  memory  in  Pope’s 
Moral  Essays  : — “He  was  a  Dissenter  of  the  most  religious  deport¬ 
ment  and  professed  to  be  a  great  believer.  He  declaimed  against 
the  corruption  and  luxury  of  the  age,  the  partiality  of  Parliaments 
and  the  misery  of  party-spirit.  He  was  particularly  eloquent 
against  Avarice  in  great  and  noble  persons.”  And  yet  with  all 
those  moral  passports.  Blunt  was  one  of  the  first  projectors  and 
leading  directors  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  and  filled  the  heavens 
with  his  cries  when  he  was  obliged  to  disgorge.  Moral  pedestals, 
we  repeat,  are  a  snare  and  a  delusion,  especially  when  the  saint 
himself  contrives  to  live  to  all  appearances  on  very  easy  and 
accommodating  terms  with  Mammon.  That  is  what  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  has  done,  and  no  doubt  has  found  that  Mammon  is  not 
^stich  a  bad  fellow  after  all  in  his  better  moments.  One  of  the 
Welsh  Radicals,  Mr.  John,  M.P.,  excused  the  Chancellor  the 
other  day  on  the  ground  that  he  was  “a  child  in  these  financial 
matters,  simple,  trustful  and  confiding.”  That  sort  of  talk  will 
be  possible  no  longer.  Nor  will  it  lie  any  longer  in  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  mouth  to  attack  unearned  wealth  as  he  did  before. 
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Achilles  has  a  heel.  He  has  been  brought  down  to  the  ordinary 
level  of  ordinary  political  humanity. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  a  mean  thing  to  rejoice  over  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  some  flaw  in  the  character  of  a  saint.  That  is  true. 
But  in  this  case  the  saint  was  also  a  furious  partisan,  an  astute 
electioneerer,  an  inordinately  ambitious  politician,  an  expert  setter 
of  traps.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  two  grave  mistakes.  As 
C’hancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  ought  never  to  have  speculated 
in  Marconis.  As  a  man  of  candour — and  we  believe  him  to  be 
a  man  of  candour — he  ought  to  have  spoken  out  frankly.  The 
way  to  retrieve  those  errors  was  to  admit  them,  to  regret  them, 
and  to  live  them  down.  For  the  moment  he  has  chosen  the  other 
course,  and  thirsts  to  take  a  wild  revenge  for  all  the  smarts  he 
has  suffered.  But  we  still  hope  that  he  will  speedily  return  to 
saner  courses. 

So  much  for  this  miserable  Session  and  some  of  its  principal 
actors.  Let  a  last  word  be  reserved  for  two  familiar  figures  whom, 
alas !  the  House  of  Commons  will  see  no  more.  Barely  has  any 
Front  Bench  lost  so  suddenly  and  so  sadly  two  such  men  as  Mr. 
George  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  both  in  the  prime 
of  life,  both  still  young  as  Parliamentary  years  are  numbered,  and 
both  cut  down  swiftly  in  the  midst  of  splendid  activity.  Each  is 
a  cruel  loss  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  his  friends ;  the 
double  calamity  is  specially  hard  upon  a  party  which,  by  general 
consent,  is  at  this  moment  lamentably  weak  in  marked  ability. 
In  some  respects  they  were  curiously  alike.  Each  was  rich  in 
friendship.  Each  was  the  very  pattern  of  courtesy  to  all  his 
opponents.  Each  bad  the  easy  manners  which  come  of  birth, 
breeding,  popularity,  social  distinction,  and  high  intellectual 
equipment.  In  other  respects  they  were  as  different  as  two  men, 
holding  much  the  same  general  principles,  could  possibly  be,  for 
they  differed  absolutely  in  temperament  and  in  their  quality  of 
mind.  Both  were  earnest  in  serious  matters,  but  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  the  one  was  maiidy  artistic,  and  of  the  other  was  largely 
moral. 

Mr.  George  Wyndham  was  as  keen  an  artist  as  a  politician. 
He  had  been  a  soldier,  and  would  have  made  a  model  knight  in 
the  age  of  chivalry.  But  he  was  a  son  rather  of  Mercury  than 
of  Mars.  He  loved  poetry.  He  had  a  passion  for  style  for  its 
own  sake.  Bhetoric  and  the  stately  march  of  noble  periods  were 
a  joy  to  him  ;  he  delighted  in  the  flash  of  an  epigram  and  the 
colour  of  a  gorgeous  word.  He  must  have  taken  enormous 
trouble  with  his  set  speeches,  so  carefully  was  their  scheme 
arranged  ;  so  delicate  was  his  sense  of  balance  ;  so  sensitive  his 
feeling  for  effect.  He  might  have  become — everybody  at  one 
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time  prophesied  that  he  would  become — a  great  Parliamen¬ 
tarian. 

There  was  a  period  just  ten  years  ago  when  it  seemed  that  he 
had  only  to  keep  straight  on  and  the  leadership  of  the  Unionist 
Party  must  inevitably  some  day  be  his.  lUit  his  triumphing 
career  was  broken,  and  the  break  came  close  upon  the  passage  of 
the  Jjand  Purchase  Act,  which  will  always  be  associated  in  Irish 
history  with  his  name.  And  then  the  darling  of  Fortune  became 
the  victim  of  her  cruel  sport,  and  for  some  years  Mr.  George 
Wyndham  almost  ceased  to  count  in  the  Assembly  which  had  so 
recently  hung  with  delight  upon  his  words.  He  spoke  rarely. 
He  spoke  ineffectively.  He  was  the  shadow  of  his  former  self. 
He  had,  indeed,  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  regained  some  of 
the  lost  ground.  He  was  easily  the  most  elfective  critic  among 
the  ranks  of  the  Opposition  of  the  shortcomings  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  system.  But  much  of  the  freshness  and  fascination  had 
gone.  He  seemed  unduly  anxious  about  the  effects  he  was  pro¬ 
ducing.  If  the  encouraging  cheers  chanced  to  flag,  he  used  to 
turn  with  almost  pathetic  eagerness  to  his  friends  beside  him 
and  search  their  faces  to  find  the  reason  why.  His  was  one  of 
those  artistic  natures  which  shrivel  when  sympathy  is  withheld, 
but  expand  and  grow  more  radiant  in  the  sun.  He  overworked 
his  brilliant  powers ;  he  drew’  too  recklessly  upon  his  reserves  of 
strength.  The  Irish  fiasco,  which  brought  his  career  as  Chief 
Secretary  to  a  sudden  stop,  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  careless 
over-confidence  in  his  own  good  intentions  and  to  a  generous 
scorn  of  the  danger  w’hich  might  arise  from  the  harsh  prejudices 
of  some  of  his  frienTs.  The  frailties  of  human  nature  are  some¬ 
times  visited  by  penalties  that  seem  inexplicably  vindictive.  It 
was  so  with  Mr.  George  Wyndham.  He  had  almost  every  gift 
of  brilliance  and  of  imagination.  But,  after  all,  it  is  Prudence, 
as  Cicero  said,  which  is  the  art  of  life. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  was  built  on  other  lines.  His  endowments 
were  nothing  like  so  brilliant  and  imaginative  as  those  of  his 
colleague.  Brilliancy,  indeed,  is  not  a  quality  of  the  Lytteltons, 
and  his  was  rather  the  high  competence  which  seems  their  special 
inheritance.  Brilliant,  indeed,  he  was  at  all  games,  but  he  was 
a  competent  lawyer,  a  competent  speaker,  a  competent  adminis¬ 
trator,  a  competent  politician.  Mr.  Balfour’s  instinct  when  he 
selected  Alfred  Lyttelton  to  succeed  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the 
Colonial  Office  was  thoroughly  justified.  He  was  tor  a  time 
cruelly  maligned  by  his  opponents.  It  was  he  who  had  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  “Chinese  Slavery”  calumnies.  But  he  never 
turned  a  hair’s-breadth  from  what  he  believed  to  be  his  dutv. 
He  was  the  typical  example  among  the  men  of  his  day  of  the 
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best  public  school  type,  conspicuously  fair,  scrupulously  sports¬ 
manlike,  loyal  to  his  side,  and  always  playing  the  game  according 
to  the  best  traditions.  He  had  a  generous  scorn  for  the  mean¬ 
nesses  of  politics.  No  one  ever  questioned  either  his  word  or 
his  motive,  and  he  never  spoke  with  better  elVect  than  when  Die 
subject  stirred  his  sense  of  justice  or  his  moral  feelings. 

He  led  the  opposition  to  the  Welsh  Church  Bill,  and  perhaps 
the  best  speech  he  ever  made  was  that  in  which  he  moved  the 
rejection  of  that  measure  last  Session.  Through  every  sentence 
breathed  his  deep  but  restrained  feeling  for  the  Church  to  which 
he  was  dearly  attached,  and  few  who  heard  it  will  forget  a  noble 
passage  in  which  he  likened  the  renewed  vigour  of  the  ancient 
Church  in  Wales  to  the  w^onderful  second  growth  of  a  withered 
oak-tree,  which  as  a  boy  he  used  to  pass  on  his  way  to  school, 
and  which,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  suddenly  burst  forth 
into  a  flourishing  second  growth,  when  no  one  thought  that  a 
spark  of  life  remained.  Nor  had  the  Woman’s  Suffrage  cause 
a  more  persuasive  advocate  than  he.  Yet  on  ordinary  political 
questions  his  contributions  to  debate  w'ere  often  curiously  in¬ 
effective.  It  was  difficult  to  say  why,  because  his  arguments 
were  well  presented,  and  his  language  always  possessed  distinc¬ 
tion.  Yet  he  would  fail  to  grip  when  other  men,  not  half  so 
good,  would  hold  the  close  attention  of  the  House.  Perhaps  it 
was  his  delivery  that  was  chiefly  at  fault.  Persuasive  in  conversa¬ 
tion  and  in  the  Courts,  there  was  little  drive  behind  it,  and  it 
failed  to  suggest,  as  some  conversational  orators  do,  a  reserve  of 
power. 

Mr.  Lyttelton’s  supreme  distinction,  however,  was  his  char¬ 
acter,  his  personal  charm,  his  manliness,  his  sincerity,  his  open¬ 
ness.  No  one  can  have  read  the  glowing  tributes  which  have 
been  paid  to  his  memory  without  feeling  that  he  was  a  prince 
among  men,  “the  mould  and  ideal  of  manhood,”  as  the  Prime 
Minister  called  him  in  his  exquisite  speech  of  regret.  It  is  dis¬ 
tressing  to  think  that  the  tall,  big-boned,  loosely-built  athletic 
figure  of  the  member  for  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  with 
the  swinging  gait  and  huge  wucket-keeper’s  hands  well  known 
on  many  a  cricket  field,  wull  no  more  be  seen  striding  up  the 
floor  of  the  House  or  standing  at  the  table  pleading  for  fairness 
and  fair  play.  Multis  ille  honis  flehilis  occidit.  Mr.  Lyttelton 
has  left  no  great  measure  on  the  Statute  Book  to  perpetuate  his 
name,  as  Mr.  Wyndham  has  done,  but  to  everyone  who  has 
been  at  Westminster  during  the  last  decade,  his  will  be  one  of 
the  most  gracious  memories. 


Auditor  T.antum. 
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“  Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossibus  ultor.” 

There  is  a  French  proverb  that  revenge  is  a  dish  which  is  best 
eaten  cold.  Sixty-six  years  have  elapsed  since  Disraeli  and  the 
Tory  Protectionists  pulled  down  the  second  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
That  statesman  was  described  by  his  assailant  as  “a  burglar  of 
others’  intellects,”  as  one  ‘‘whose  whole  life  was  a  vast  appro¬ 
priation  clause,”  as  ‘‘a  watcher  of  the  heavens,”  who  was  ‘‘no 
more  a  great  statesman  than  the  man  who  gets  up  behind  the 
carriage  is  a  great  whip,”  and  his  whole  policy  was  summed  up 
as  ‘‘an  organised  hypocrisy.”  Disraeli  and  his  Tariffites  formed 
the  party  that  would  nowadays  be  called  the  P.M.G.’s,  or  Peel- 
Must-Goers  ;  and  Peel  went.  More  than  half  a  century  later 
one  of  Peel’s  grandsons  has  arisen,  not  exactly  as  a  B.M.G. — 
he  is  a  little  late  in  the  day  for  that — but  to  glorify  the  doings 
of  the  B.M.G. ’s,  and  thereby  to  avenge  his  grandsire’s  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  the  P.M.G.’s.  Certainly  Mr.  George  Peel 
has  dissected  Mr.  Balfour’s  betrayal  of  Free  Trade,  if  not  with 
as  much  wit,  at  least  with  as  much  malice  as  Disraeli  bestowed 
upon  the  analysis  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  betrayal  of  Protection. 
There  is  further  this  difference  between  the  attacker  and  the 
avenger,  that  Disraeli  risked  his  political  neck  in  his  movement 
against  the  most  powerful  statesman  of  the  day ;  while  Mr. 
Creorge  Peel  has  risked  nothing  at  all,  but  has  waited  until  Mr. 
Balfour  was  pulled  down  by  others  to  execute  a  dance  upon  his 
prostrate  body.  Mr.  Peel  seems  conscious  that  this  is  not  a 
heroic  part,  for  he  explains — half  apologetically — that  other 
interests  or  avocations  have  prevented  him  from  being  an  active 
jx)litician  during  the  last  five  years.  But  without  being  a  hero  a 
man  may  be  an  acute  critic ;  and  Mr.  George  Peel’s  pursuit  of 
Mr.  Balfour  through  the  maze  of  vacillation  and  indolence  and 
confusion,  which  has  led  him  and  his  party  to  destruction,  is  an 
effective  piece  of  political  invective.^  As  a  matter  of  style  Mr. 
Peel  rather  spoils  his  business  by  a  constant  straining  after 
jocosity  and  an  over-indulgence  in  metaphors,  military,  medical, 
and  theatrical.  Bating  these  faults,  this  book  is  a  good  specimen 
of  a  kind  of  writing  all  too  rare  in  these  days  of  journalism,  I 
mean,  the  political  pamphlet. 

When  one  compares  the  powerful  and  compact  position  of  the 

(1)  The  Tariff  Reformers,  by  the  Hon.  George  Peel.  (London  :  Methuen 
and  Co.) 
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Conservative  party  after  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  second 
Home  Eule  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1895  with  its  con¬ 
dition  to-day,  it  is  impossible  to  repress  indignation  at  the  long 
series  of  blunders  and  follies  committed  by  Unionist  statesmen 
during  that  period.  The  late  Lord  Salisbury  must  bear  his  share 
of  the  blame.  The  Coalition  of  1895  was  a  political  mistake  of 
the  first  order.  The  Unionist  politicians  of  to-day,  with  auda¬ 
cious  ignorance  of  very  modern  history,  are  in  the  habit  of 
designating  the  supporters  of  the  Government  as  a  Coalition ; 
and  so  they  are,  but  not  more  so  than  the  combination  of  the 
Birmingham  Radicals  with  the  Tories  in  1895.  Except  on  the 
government  of  Ireland  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  single 
political  question  on  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  friends 
w'hom  he  brought  in  agreed  with  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Tory 
party.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  excited  great  wrath  amongst 
the  wirepullers  by  advising  the  Tories  to  use  the  Liberal 
Unionists  as  a  crutch.  The  crutch  soon  became  a  rod,  as  the 
events  in  South  Africa  proved.  Even  the  fear  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
the  only  man  of  whom  Mr.  Chamberlain  stood  in  awe,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  dragging  the  Tory  party  into  the  criminal 
mistakes  of  his  South  African  policy.  The  refusal  of  the  British 
Government  to  try  Mr.  Rhodes  at  bar  for  his  promotion  of  the 
Jameson  Raid  must  remain  a  mystery  until  the  secret  history  of 
those  days  is  written.  But  until  the  explanation  has  been  given 
to  the  world,  the  fact  will  abide  as  an  indelible  blot  upon  the 
reputation  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  Government.  The  British 
officers  who  marched  with  the  Chartered  Company’s  police  into 
the  Transvaal  were  deprived  of  their  commissions  in  the  army, 
tried  for  a  breach  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and  thrown 
into  prison.  Sir  Graham  Bower  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Newton,  for  not 
divulging  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Rhodes  which  they  had  unwill¬ 
ingly  received,  were  relieved  from  their  duties.  Sir  Lionel 
Phillips,  Sir  George  Farrar,  and  other  members  of  the  Reform 
Committee  in  Johannesburg,  were  cast  into  a  loathsome  Dutch 
gaol,  and  fined  enormous  sums.  But  before  the  sacred  person  of 
Mr.  Rhodes  the  arm  of  the  law  fell  powerless.  Mr.  Rhodes 
jauntily  admitted  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  he  had  planned  the  Raid  and  financed  it  and  the 
abortive  revolution  in  Johannesburg.  He  admitted  that  he  had 
deceived  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  High  Commissioner,  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  his  co-directors 
on  the  Board  of  the  Chartered  Company.  Yet  he  was  not  tried  as 
an  accessory  before  the  fact  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act, 
which  declares  that  all  accessories  before  the  fact  are  to  be  deemed 
principals ;  he  w^as  allow^ed  to  remain  a  Privy  Councillor  and  a 
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director  of  the  Chartered  Company ;  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Mr. 
Rhodes  had  done  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  man 
of  honour.  The  direct  result  of  this  extraordinary  indulgence 
towards  the  chief  culprit  was  the  South  African  War.  From  ]\Ir. 
Chamberlain’s  refusal  to  punish  Mr.  Rhodes  the  Transvaal 
Government  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  British  Government 
did  not  disapprove  of  his  conduct,  and  they  saw  that  they  must 
fight  for  their  country.  Thus  the  first  fruit  of  the  Coalition  was 
the  war. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  1902  the  Birmingham 
wing  of  the  Coalition  no  doubt  hoped  and  believed  that 
the  leadership  would  fall  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  superior 
claims  of  the  Tory  leader,  however,  were  indisputable.  And  then 
began  the  fatal  test  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  character.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
saw  that  the  days  of  the  dukes  were  over ;  he  saw  it  more  clearly 
than  his  new  political  partners,  for  how  could  Mr.  Chaplin  and 
Mr.  Balfour  be  expected  to  see  it?  He  also  saw  on  the  horizon 
the  dawn  of  the  day  of  democracy.  He  thought — and  this  was 
his  first  miscalculation — that  the  Irish  question  was  settled ; 
that  Home  Rule  was  dead.  The  basis  of  the  Unionist  Coalition 
was  therefore  gone,  and  something  must  be  found  to  take  its  place. 

cry,  a  cry,  my  kingdom  for  a  cry  !  ”  Then  Mr^  Chamberlain 
made  his  second  miscalculation  :  he  thought  that  Tariff  Reform 
would  he  just  the  cry  to  capture  the  new  democracy.  It  was 
very  natural  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  fall  into  this  mistake. 
He  had  chosen  for  himself  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  and  he  was  full  of  the  Colonies  and  their  politics.  The 
persona  whom  he  was  seeing  every  day  were  the  Agents-General , 
the  Commissioners,  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Colonies.  All 
these  people  talk  Protection  hard,  naturally  enough.  Then  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  connected  himself  by  the  nearest  of  ties  with  the 
United  States.  In  short,  the  Colonial  Secretary  lived  in  the  New 
World,  talked  its  language,  shared  its  aspirations,  and  ended  by 
convincing  himself  that  its  politics  (which  are  nothing  but  tariffs) 
must  be  embraced  by  the  rising  British  democracy.  The  mistake 
was  not  only  natural,  but,  in  a  statesman  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
eager  and  sympathetic  temperament,  almost  unavoidable.  But 
what  of  Mr.  Balfour?  There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  “catch 
the  strong  contagion  ’’  of  the  Colonies.  Nor  did  he,  as  we  may 
judge  by  Mr.  George  Peel’s  narrative,  which,  though  unfriendly, 
even  a  little  spiteful,  is  not  inaccurate.  Mr.  Balfour  remained 
so  cool  that  he  froze  the  hearts  of  both  Free  Traders  and  Protec¬ 
tionists.  The  quarrel  between  the  tw^o  sections  of  the  Unionist 
party  began  immediately  after  the  w  ar.  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach 
had  imposed  as  a  war-tax  a  duty  of  2s.  a  quarter  on  com.  Sir 
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Michael  Beach  retired  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Eitchie  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  brought  in  the  Budget  of  1903. 
The  majority  of  the  Cabinet  were  in  favour  of  continuing  the 
2s.  duty  on  corn  in  order  to  enable  Mr.  Ritchie  to  make  reductions 
in  direct  and  indirect  taxation.  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  unless 
the  2s.  duty  were  remitted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  Colonial  wheat, 
he  would  not  have  the  2s.  duty,  and  would  resign  if  it  was 
persisted  in.  The  Free  Trade  members  of  the  Cabinet  said  that 
this  was  a  change  in  fiscal  policy  for  which  the  consent  of  the 
country  must  be  obtained.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  not  have 
the  2s.  duty  without  preference,  and  as  the  Free  Trade  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  headed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  would 
not  have  it  with  preference,  the  duty  was  dropped.  Mr.  Balfour 
in  this  dispute  appeared  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Free  Traders, 
for  he  told  a  deputation  which  Mr.  Chaplin  introduced  to  protest 
against  the  dropping  of  the  duty,  that  untaxed  imports  of  corn 
were  part  of  the  fixed  fiscal  policy  of  this  country  and  could  only 
be  changed  by  an  express  mandate  from  the  electors.  If  Mr. 
Balfour  thought  that  Mr.  Ritchie,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  and 
Lord  George  Hamilton  had  “downed”  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he  was 
soon  undeceived.  Mr.  Chamberlain  consulted  his  caucus,  counted 
his  boroughs,  and  resigned.  Mr.  Balfour  kept  back  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  letter  of  resignation  for  some  days ;  and  before  it  was 
read  to  the  Cabinet,  the  Free  Trade  members,  thinking  the  rela¬ 
tions  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  uncomfortable,  resigned.  This 
transaction  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  politics. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  retired  because  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
were  opposed  to  his  fiscal  policy,  and  because  he  wished  to  have  a 
free  hand  for  “the  tearing,  raging  campaign.”  But  in  with¬ 
drawing,  Mr.  Chamberlain  managed  to  draw  out  with  himself 
the  three  leading  Free  Trade  Tories  of  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  to 
replace  them  by  three  Liberal  Unionist  Tariff  Reformers,  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  and  Mr.  Arnold 
Forster.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is,  of  course,  the 
Minister  who  holds  the  key  of  the  financial  policy  of  a  Cabinet. 
Mr.  Ritchie,  the  Free  Trader,  was  allowed  by  Mr.  Balfour  to 
retire ;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  allowed  by  Mr.  Balfour  to  put 
his  son  in  his  place.  This  affair  is  the  more  astonishing  because 
there  is  no  doubt  that  at  that  time  Mr.  Balfour  was  on  the  side 
of  the  Free  ’Traders.  But,  in  vulgar  parlance,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
“walked  round”  Mr.  Balfour;  from  the  Birmingham  point  of 
view,  the  reconstruction  of  the  Balfour  Cabinet  was  a  master¬ 
stroke.  It  cut  deep  into  the  minds  of  observant  Tories.  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  looking  about  to  see  who  might  be  his  future 
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leader,  folded  his  tent  swiftly  and  fled  to  the  enemy’s  camp, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  Colonel  Seely,  Sir  John  Dickson 
Foyuder,  Sir  George  Kemp,  and  many  others  in  the  country. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whom  a  vain  attempt  to  placate  was 
made  by  taking  Lord  Stanley  into  the  Cabinet,  slowly  and 
reluctantly  left  Mr.  Balfour  to  be  dealt  w  ith  by  the  Birmingham 
gang.  The  process  of  walking  round  Mr.  Balfour  was  continued 
for  the  next  seven  years,  at  a  steadily  accelerated  pace.  The  pen 
of  Mr.  George  Peel  has  tracked  Mr,  Balfour’s  doublings  and  back¬ 
ings,  and  twistings  and  turnings,  with  a  meticulous  zeal  which 
must  satisfy  the  most  malignant  Badical.  It  is  painful  reading  : 
and  yet  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whose  fault  was  it  but  Mr.  Balfour’s? 

And  what  really  was  in  Mr.  Balfour’s  mind  all  the  while? 
When  he  formed  his  Government  in  1902  Mr.  Balfour’s  authority 
was  unchallenged  ;  he  had  only  to  maintain  it.  By  lifting  his  little 
finger  he  could  have  stopped  the  persecution  of  the  Free  Trade 
Conservatives,  which  was  prompted  by  Birmingham,  and  eagerly 
carried  on  by  those  insects  of  intrigue,  the  Confederates.  Yet 
Mr.  Balfour  made  no  serious  effort  to  save  Mr.  George  Bowles 
at  Norwood,  or  Lord  Bobert  Cecil  at  Marylebone,  or  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  at  Greenwich,  or  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  at  King’s  Lynn.  He 
folded  his  arms  and  said,  “Persecution  is  not  my  job  :  I  leave 
it  to  others.”  But  what  really  was  in  Mr.  Balfour’s  mind?  He 
kept  on  repeating  :  “I  am  a  Tariff  Eeformer ;  the  first  plank  in 
our  constructive  platform  is  Tariff  Reform.”  Yet  he  stolidly 
refused  to  discuss  a  question,  whose  essence  is  detail.  Some  of 
his  friends  have  declared  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  mentally  incapable 
of  handling  figures.  But  this  is  absurd.  Some  men  have  a  natural 
liking  and  facility  for  figures.  Others  dislike  them  and  handle  them 
only  by  an  effort.  Any  educated  man  can  deal  with  figures  if  he 
chooses  to  take  the  trouble.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Disraeli 
had  any  natural  aptitude  for  figures  ;  as  a  literary  man  he  probably 
disliked  them.  Yet  when  he  fought  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1846  he 
made  long  statistical  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  dealing 
with  imports  and  exports  and  percentages  as  deftly  as  any  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  London  School  of  Economics.  When  he  introduced 
his  Budget  in  1852  Disraeli  spoke  for  three  hours  and  astonished 
the  House  of  Commons  by  his  easy  mastery  of  the  necessary 
arithmetic.  It  is  ridiculous  to  tell  us  that  a  statesman  who  has 
written  the  Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt,  and  who  analyses 
Bergson,  cannot  use  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Mr.  Balfour  did  not  choose  to  take 
the  trouble  of  getting  up  the  figures.  But  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  the  leader  of  a  great  party  was  guilty  of  what  in  a  company 
director  would  be  deemed  crassa  negligentia,  quaedolo  equiparafur. 
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The  more  likely  explanation  is  that  Mr.  Balfour  deliberately  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  means  of  “keeping  the  party 
together  ’’ — that  phrase  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  Whip ! — was 
to  seem  to  agree  with  Jew  and  Gentile,  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men  as  long  as  possible.  If  so,  the  miscalculation  was  as  grave 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain's  talk  of  ruined  industries  and  decaying 
trades.  Mr.  Balfour's  calculated  inanity  satisfied  neither  the 
Protectionists  nor  the  Free  Traders,  and  excited  the  distrust  of 
both.  But  the  mischief  was  slight  so  long  as  it  was  confined  to 
the  delivery  of  sonorous  and  elusive  generalities  on  Primrose 
platforms.  Empty,  disappointed,  and  perplexed,  these  audiences 
went  away,  wondering  on  what  Mr.  Balfour’s  great  House  of 
C’ommons  reputation  rested.  These  exhibitions  were  dull,  but 
not  dangerous.  The  real  danger  arose  when  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Jjord  Lansdowne  allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  or  bullied 
by  the  Tariff  Reformers  into  using  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  weapon 
in  the  party  game.  By  1909,  as  Mr.  Peel  has  shown,  the  Tariff 
Reformers  had  subdued  Mr.  Balfour  to  a  proper  frame  of  mind. 

The  proposals  which  aroused  the  fiercest  animosity  against  the 
Budget  of  1909  amongst  the  Tories  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  the  supertax,  the  undeveloped  land  duty,  and  the  tax  on 
unearned  increment.  It  was  quite  natural  that  taxgs  such  as  these 
should  exasperate  the  class  which  owns  money  and  land ;  and 
quite  right  that  these  taxes  should  be  opposed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  criticised  in  the  House  of  Ijords.  But  as  we  know 
that  90  per  cent,  of  the  electors  do  not  pay  income-tax  or  death- 
duties,  was  it  not  madness  on  the  part  of  the  10  per  cent,  to 
appeal  to  the  90  per  cent,  to  let  them  off  by  substituting  duties 
on  food-stuffs  and  commodities?  The  real  issue  of  the  first  general 
election  of  1910  was  this  :  Shall  the  money  for  old-age  pensions 
and  insurance  and  Dreadnoughts  be  supplied  by  duties  on  meat, 
and  wheat,  and  dairy  produce,  and  foreign  manufactures?  Or 
, shall  it  be  found  by  taxing  the  landlords  and  financiers?  Angry 
as  the  Lords  naturally  were,  it  is  not  credible  that,  if  left  to 
themselves,  they  would  have  forced  an  appeal  to  the  country  on 
such  an  issue,  for  the  peers  are  men  of  the  world,  and  not  being 
professional  politicians,  generally  take  a  saner  view'  of  a  crisis 
than  House  of  Commons  leaders.  But  the  Tariff  Reformers  had 
got  hold  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lansdowme  ;  and  the  habit  of 
discipline,  or  the  spirit  of  gambling,  prevailed.  If  we  lose  the 
election,  some  peers  argued,  we  cannot  be  w'orse  off  than  we  are: 
and  if  we  wTn,  Ireland,  the  Church,  the  Crowm,  our  own  order, 
the  land,  all  are  saved.  It  w'as  another  miscalculation,  for  the 
election  was  lost,  and  the  one  after  that,  and  the  peers  found 
themselves  a  great  deal  worse  off  than  before.  The  results  of 
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rejecting  the  Budget  of  1909  were  tlie  degradation  of  the  Koyal 
prerogative,  and  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  House  of  Lords. 

It  is  Mr.  George  Peel’s  judgment  that  the  two  adverse  elections 
ol  1910  and  the  Parliament  Act  completed  Mr.  Balfour’s  ruin 
as  a  party  leader,  and  decided  him  to  retire.  1  do  not  dispute 
Mr.  Peel’s  proposition,  but  observe  that  the  two  elections  of  1910 
were  the  work  of  the  Tariff  Reformers.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what 
other  course  compatible  with  dignity  Mr.  Balfour  could  have 
taken.  The  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  obviously  his  last 
resource  :  he  had  used  it  at  the  wrong  time,  and  it  had  broken 
in  his  hands.  What  was  left  to  him  except  to  begin  life  anew 
as  a  platform  teacher  of  elementary  economics?  With  wisdom 
and  dignity,  the  statesman  who  had  defeated  Parnell  and  the 
Land  lieague  left  that  job  to  other  and  younger  hands.  After  a 
hurried  comparison  of  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Walter  Long  and  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain,  a  candidate  appeared  who  had  sat  for  less 
than  a  dozen  years  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  filled  a 
subordinate  office  for  three  years,  but  who  had  thoroughly  mas¬ 
tered  the  details  of  Tariff  Reform.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  appointed 
leader  of  the  Tory  Party  by  the  Tariff  Reformers,  who  wdthin 
a  few  months  decided  that  the  names  of  Tory  and  Conservative 
must  be  deleted  for  ever.  Within  a  year  it  was  discovered  that 
Tariff  Reform  must  be  side-tracked  as  an  unpopular,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  policy.  As  Disraeli  said  to  John  Bright,  in  an  upper 
chamber  in  Grosvenor  Gate,  with  the  candour  of  the  dressing- 
gown,  “that  infernal  question  of  Protection!’’ 

Mr,  Peel  accuses  Mr.  Balfour  of  deciding  to  accept  Mr. 
Chainberlain’s  policy,  and  at  the  same  time  of  resolving  not 
to  act  u|X)n  it.  This  is  really  the  gravamen  of  the  charge 
against  his  leadership.  Only  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
difficulties  of  the  tariff  question  would  blame  a  statesman 
for  hesitating  to  make  up  his  mind  about  Free  Trade  and 
Protection.  Renan  compared  the  human  consciousness  to 
a  lighthouse  with  revolving  fires.  Now  the  lanthorn  whirls 
round  to  the  economic  sandbank ;  and  now  it  flashes  upon 
the  moral  and  political  rocks.  Commercial  restriction  might  be 
economically  indefensible,  and  yet  in  certain  conditions  it  might 
he  morally,  and  therefore  politically,  justifiable.  The  statesman 
is  not  to  consider  only  the  acquisition  and  distribution  of  wealth, 
he  must  attend  to  national  character  and  national  defence.  Fiscal 
protection,  like  conscription,  might  be  costly;  but  it  might  be 
worth  the  cost ;  and  it  would  then  become  the  statesman’s  duty 
to  convince  his  countryman,  by  earnest  and  energetic  teaching, 
that  it  was  worth  the  cost.  I  should  think  very  little  of  a 
politician  who  had  not  changed  his  mind  frequently  about  our 
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fiscal  system,  or  who  found  it  easy  to  make  up  his  mind.  I  have 
changed  my  mind  about  it  twice,  in  1886  and  in  1910,  my  chief 
difficulty  in  the  latter  year  being  that  I  had  no  idea  what  the 
Conservative  leader  meant  by  Tariff  Eeform.  Thoughtful  men, 
both  in  business  and  in  politics,  would  have  praised  instead  of 
blaming  Mr.  Balfour,  if  he  had  said  :  “I  am  unable  to  make  up 
my  mind  about  Tariff  It e form ;  I  insist  upon  its  being  treated 
as  an  open  question,  like  female  suffrage;  and  I  will  not  allow 
the  party  organisation  to  be  used  to  crush  out  those  Conservatives 
who  have  not  been  converted  by  the  Birmingham  sect.”  Tariff 
Reform  is  not  more  urgent  and  important  than  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  women.  Why  was  toleration  practised  in  the  one  case, 
and  persecution  in  the  other?  Mr.  Balfour  accepted  Tariff  Reform 
from  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the  main  constructive  policy  of  the 
Unionist  party,  but  obstinately  refused  to  say  what  he  meant  by 
it.  He  thus  allowed  his  supporters  to  flounder  about  at  elections, 
while  he  kept  a  free  hand  to  give  whatever  meaning  he  chose, 
or  might  think  ultimately  expedient,  to  the  words.  This  was 
opportunism  carried  to  the  depth  of  cynicism,  and  accompanied 
as  it  was  by  Mr.  Balfour’s  perfect  indifference  to  the  natural 
hunger  of  all  parties  for  honours  and  rewards,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  his  follow-ers  murmured.  After  leading  the  party  for  eighteen 
years,  Mr.  Balfour  resigned  in  1905  without  bestowdng  a  title, 
or  a  ribbon,  or  a  reward,  or  an  office,  on  any  of  his  supporters, 
except  his  brother  and  his  private  secretary. 

It  is  historically  interesting  to  sum  up  exactly  what  the  Tariff 
Reformers  have  done  to  the  Tory  party  in  the  decade  between 
1903  and  1913.  (1)  They  drove  out  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  Government 
Mr.  Ritchie,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh, 
and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  (2)  They  drove  out  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  and  Colonel  Seely.  (3)  They 
drove  out  of  Parliament  Lord  Robert  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  Mr. 
Thomas  Gibson  Bowles,  his  son  Mr.  George  Bowles,  and  Mr. 
Harold  Cox.  I  include  the  latter  gentleman,  because  when  there 
w'as  a  chance  of  electing  him  for  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
the  Tariff  Reformers  insisted  on  a  professor  of  mathematics. 
(4)  They  lost  three  general  elections.  (5)  They  procured  the 
rejection  of  the  Budget  of  1909  with  its  consequence,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Lords.  (6)  They  captured  the  Conservative 
organisation  and  changed  its  name.  This  is  a  tolerable  tale  of 
performances,  which  have  been  done  in  the  name  of  a  policy  which 
all  sensible  men  have  now  agreed  to  drop.  Such  has  been  the 
result  of  the  combined  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Mr.  Balfour.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  have  often  been 
misled  by  the  authority  of  great  names.  But  it  is  unjust  to  note 
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those  errors  without  recognising  the  qualities  by  which  that 
authority  has  been  obtained.  Mr.  Balfour  once  saved  Ireland 
from  anarchy  by  his  courage ;  he  has  sweetened  public  life  by 
his  courtesy ;  and  he  has  maintained  its  dignity  by  his  freedom 
ill  a  mercenary  age  from  all  taint  of  interested  motives.  Mr. 
Chamfierlain  possessed  most  of  the  gifts  by  which  in  a  free  country 
men  become  famous  :  courage,  sympathy,  eloquence,  and  the 
power  of  bending  and  tutoring  to  his  will  masses  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  But  history,  when  she  pays  her  tribute  to  the  virtues 
of  these  two  great  man,  will  be  forced  to  record  that  they  dis¬ 
united,  and  for  a  time  dissolved,  the  party  which  had  shared  with 
its  rival  the  noble  and  perilous  duties  of  government  for  over 
two  hundred  years. 

Arthur  A.  Baumann. 
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The  British  Navy,  which,  until  ten  years  ago,  was  an  organi¬ 
sation  of  world-wide  influence,  is  becoming  domesticated. 

Almost  all  its  ships  are  concentrated  round  the  British  Isles, 
and  the  character  and  moral  of  the  service  is  suffering.  “What 
do  they  know  of  England,  who  only  England  know?”  Many 
of  the  younger  ofi&cers  have  never  visited  a  foreign  port,  and 
thousands  of  the  lower  deck  ratings  have  not  been  outside  British 
waters.  The  tendency  is  for  the  ships  to  become  merely  inci¬ 
dental  working  and  sleeping  places,  and  the  spirit  of  the  service 
is  changing.  The  work  is  hard,  in  all  conscience,  and  the  strain 
probably  greater  than  ever,  but  when  the  work  is  over  the  thoughts 
of  all  ranks  and  ratings  turn  homeward,  and  their  leisure,  instead 
of  being  spent  in  visiting  strange  places  and  seeing  how  other 
people  live,  is  spent  amid  insular  conditions,  at  a  ruinous  cost  in 
railway  fares.  The  Navy,  in  fact,  is  degenerating  into  a  stay-at- 
home  force,  and  this  must  sap  its  most  vital  attributes. 

The  Admiralty,  for  the  purposes  of  the  manoeuvres,  have  now 
carried  the  process  of  concentration  a  step  further.  Except  for 
one  battle-cruiser,  four  small  cruisers,  and  a  few  torpedo  craft, 
even  the  Mediterianean  has  been  temporarily  abandoned. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  ships  of  the 
various  classes,  with  their  tonnage,  now  concentrated  in  home 
waters  :  — 


Class. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Super-Drcadnoupiht  battleships  . 

6 

136,000 

Dreadnought  battleships . 

in 

201,350 

Other  battleships  . 

25 

379,700 

Super-Dreadnought  cruisers  . 

2 

52,700 

Dreadnought  cruisers . 

3 

63,250 

Other  armoured  cruisers . 

26 

312,660 

Total  armoured  ships  . 

72 

1,135,650 

Protected  and  unprotected  cruisers  a!id  scouts  ... 

34 

188,380 

Mine-layers  and  mine-sweepers  . 

13 

28,835 

Destroyers  . 

160 

99,413 

Submarines . 

42 

17,081 

Depot  ships,  torpedo-boat  destroyers  . 

11 

65,440 

Depot  ships,  submarines . 

8 

22,380 

Cruisers  Euralym  (Umpiri'-in-Chief ’s  flagship), 
Hermes,  Sappho,  Swifi,  rej)air  ships  Cyclops 
and  Assistance,  hospital  ship  Maine  . 

7 

48,610 

Grand  total . 

347 

1,605,789 

This  provides  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  our  readily  available 
strength  in  home  waters,  and  also  bears  testimony  to  the 
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excellence  of  the  organisation  for  naval  mobilisation,  the  creation 
of  which  has  perhaps  been  the  outstanding  feature  of  naval 
administration  during  the  present  century. 

It  is  no  slight  achievement  to  produce  all  these  vessels  in  a 
condition  of  mechanical  efficiency  at  short  notice,  provide  them 
with  crews — though  the  numbers  in  some  cases  are  the  minimum 
— victual  and  store  them,  and  then  send  them  to  sea  in  organised 
squadrons  and  flotillas  under  over  thirty  admirals,  vice-admirals, 
and  commanders. 

The  result  is  a  triumph  not  only  on  paper,  but  in  fact.  Only 
those  whose  memories  carry  them  back  nearly  thirty  years,  when 
annual  manoeuvres  were  initiated,  can  appreciate  to  the  full  the 
remarkable  progress  which  has  been  made.  We  do  not  read 
nowadays  of  weeks  of  hurried,  almost  frenzied,  preparation  at  the 
naval  ports,  of  officers  and  men  hastily  told  off  to  commission 
strange  ships,  of  vessels  creeping,  or  being  towed  back,  into 
harbour— -“lame  ducks.”  All  the  most  w'ar-worthy  ships  are  now 
in  commission  all  the  year  round,  and  the  transformation  from  the 
conditions  of  peace  to  those  of  war  is  one  which  can  be  effected 
sw’iftly  and  easily,  and  the  result  is  that  the  Navy  has  attained 
a  higher  standard  of  efficiency  than  ever  before. 

There  are  still  weak  points  in  the  armour,  but  this  is  mainly 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  we  have  insufficient  men — as  well  as 
officers — for  peace  conditions,  though  the  active  service  personnel 
now  numbers  139,000,  including,  however,  cadets,  youths  and 
boys  under  training,  and  the  ratings  required  for  shore  estab¬ 
lishments  and  the  coastguard.  This  is  a  defect  which  efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  remedy,  but  probably  the  shortage  of  personnel 
in  peace  will  always  exist,  because  the  number  of  ships  is 
increasing,  and  will  continue  to  increase  faster  than  the  resources 
of  officers  and  men  to  man  them  which  Parliament  will  provide. 
This  is  a  peace  problem ;  in  war  a  Eoyal  Proclamation  would  call 
up  21,000  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  26,000  of 
the  Royal  Fleet  Reserve — all  of  them  ex-naval  men — the  whole 
of  the  Royal  Naval  Volunteers — whatever  their  value  may  be — 
and  wmuld  set  free  several  thousand  men  who  are  occupied  ashore 
until  war  calls  them  to  the  sea  once  more. 

But,  apart  from  the  shortage  of  officers  and  men  and  some  other 
minor  defects  in  the  organisation,  the  assembly  of  the  fleets  for 
the  manoeuvres  in  British  waters  would  be  a  legitimate  source  of 
satisfaction  and  pride  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  one’s  mind’s 
eye  everyone  who  knows  anything  of  our  naval  affairs  sees  other 
oceans  where  the  White  Ensign  is  hardly  represented. 

We  may  turn  advisedly  from  the  bright  side  of  the  picture  to 
the  other.  Mr.  Borden,  from  information  supplied  to  him  by 
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Mr.  Churchill,  felt  compelled  to  lay  before  the  Canadian  people  the 
story  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  flag ;  it  was  a  sad  con¬ 
fession  for  an  Imperial  people  with  world-wide  commercial  and 
other  interests.  In  addressing  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
on  December  5th  last,  he  said  ; — 

“The  great  outstanding  fact  which  arrests  our  attention  in  considering 
the  existing  conditions  of  naval  power  is  this.  Twelve  years  ago  the  British 
Navy  and  the  British  Flag  were  predominant  in  every  ocean  of  the  world 
and  along  the  shores  of  every  continent.  To-day  they  are  predominant 
nowhere  except  in  the  North  Sea.  The  paramount  duty  of  ensuring  safety 
in  home  waters  has  been  fulfilled  by  withdrawing  or  reducing  squadrons 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  by  concentrating  nearly  all  the  effective 
naval  forces  in  close  proximity  to  the  British  Isles. 

“  In  1902  there  were  fifty-five  British  warships  on  the  Mediterranean  station; 
to-day  there  are  nineteen.  There  were  fourteen  on  the  North  America  and  West 
Indies  station;  to-day  there  are  three.  There  were  three  on  the  south-east  coast 
of  South  America;  to-day  there  is  one.  There  were  sixteen  on  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope  station;  to-day  there  are  three.  There  were  eight  on  the 
Pacific  station;  to-day  there  are  two.  There  were  forty-two  on  the  China 
station;  to-day  there  are  thirty-one.  There  were  twelve  on  the  Australian 
station;  to-day  there  are  eight.  There  were  ten  on  the  East  Indies  station; 
to-day  there  are  nine.  To  sum  up,  in  1902  there  were  160  ships  on  foreign 
and  Colonial  stations  against  seventy-six  to-day.”  * 

In  face  of  these  facts  can  we  take  unrestrained  pride  in  the 
vast  armadas  assembled  in  British  waters?  Does  not  this  very 
concentration  carry  with  it  either  the  condemnation  of  the 
Admiralty  policy  of  distribution  or  the  confession  that  the  Navy 
is  not  large  enough  for  the  whole  world  defence  of  the  Empire 
and  the  support  of  its  diplomatic  and  commercial  prestige. 

From  an  Imperial  point  of  view  the  situation  is  a  serious  one. 
The  gathering  together  of  such  a  colossal  fleet  in  Home  waters 
is  either  a  political  mistake,  which  may  have  far-reaching  effects 
in  the  Dominions,  besides  injuring  our  repute  and  endangering 
our  trade  in  distant  waters,  or  it  is  an  unhappy  necessity  due 
to  the  fact  that,  after  making  what  is  regarded  as  the  necessary 
provision  in  Home  waters,  we  have  not  either  the  ships  or  the 
men  for  service  in  distant  w^aters.  We  must  sooner  or  later  ask 
ourselves  whether  we  can  afford  to  continue  to  ignore  the  growing 
naval  power  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  in  the  Pacific,  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  influence  trade  and  diplomacy  in  those  waters 
and  must  in  any  event  make  the  inhabitants  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  a  larger  part  of  Canada  increasingly  uncomfortable. 

(1)  It  is  officially  admitted  that  on  June  1st  last  there  were  only  11  armoured 
ships,  including  armoured  cruisers,  serving  outside  British  waters,  as  compared 
with  25  nine  years  ago,  only  20  cruisers  as  compared  with  47,  and  29  destroyers 
as  compared  with  33.  In  the  meantime  there  has  been  a  great  expansion  of  the 
fleets  of  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  the  United  States,  and  Japan. 
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But  even  more  serious  than  the  withdrawal  of  the  White 
Ensign  from  distant  seas  is  the  influence  which  the  concentration 
of  practically  all  our  E'leet  in  Home  waters  must  have  on  the 
character  of  the  Navy  itself.  This  is  the  really  serious  aspect  of 
the  matter.  Naval  ofiflcers  are  ceasing  to  be  men  of  the  world ; 
they  are  in  danger  of  becoming  insular  in  thought.  Their  days  are 
spent  mainly  in  the  English  Channel  and  the  North  Sea.  Every 
British  battleship — except  one — is  tethered  to  our  Home  bases. 
The  exception  is  the  Swiftsure,  a  small  vessel  which  has  been 
sent  out  to  the  East  Indies.  The  number  of  cruisers  outside 
European  waters  is  small.  This  may  be  sound  w'ar  strategy,  the 
strength  of  the  Fleet  being  what  it  is ;  but  are  we  prepared  to 
pay  the  price  in  a  Navy  weak  in  all  its  spiritual  qualities  and 
possibly  weak  also  in  its  professional  equipment? 

The  Navy  is  becoming  domestic,  and  domesticity  does  not  suit 
a  fighting  service.  Once  it  loses  its  character,  it  may  be  many 
years  before  it  will  regain  it.  A  great  pro[X)rtion  of  the  officers 
and  men  have  never  been  out  of  European  waters,  and  of  these 
thousands  know  nothing  of  any  seas  but  those  which  wash  our 
islands.  Consider  what  influence  this  must  have  on  the  service ! 
Its  seamanship  must  suffer :  its  handiness  must  deteriorate ;  its 
moral  must  decline.  Its  outlook  on  naval  affairs  and  political 
movements  is  being  narrowed,  and  the  officers  of  the  Navy  who 
are  imprisoned  to-day  in  the  North  Sea  and  brnglish  Channel  will 
go  to  the  Admiralty  in  the  future  and  become  its  rulers,  moulding 
our  naval  policy  and  development.  The  Navy’s  conception  of  the 
world  and  of  its  world-wide  duties  and  responsibilities  must  shrink. 
Moreover,  it  is  compelled,  under  home  conditions,  to  live  far  more 
extravagantly  than  it  did  in  the  past,  because  England  is  a  place 
of  luxury,  and  foreign  duty  means  economy.  It  has  always  been 
the  poor  man’s  service,  but,  under  the  new'  conditions,  if  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  it  can  continue  to  be  so.  The  cumulative 
effect  of  tethering  so  many  British  men-of-war  to  home  waters 
must  be,  and  is,  bad  for  the  Navy. 

If  the  Fleet  loses  tone — if  it  ceases  to  exhibit  those  qualities 
which  have  rendered  it  the  envy  of  other  nations— every  interest, 
home  and  Imperial,  will  suffer.  The  security  of  our  trade,  our 
food,  and  our  shores  will  be  jeopardised ;  the  Dominions  will  cease 
to  have  faith  in  our  power  of  protecting  them,  and  our  prestige 
and  theirs  will  fall.  High  prestige,  based  on  moral  and  material 
strength,  means  peace;  low  prestige,  due  to  moral  and  material 
weakness,  encourages  war;  and  peace  is  to  us  such  a  priceless 
treasure  that  we  cannot  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  war.  There 
is  no  naval  officer,  there  is  no  statesman,  there  is  no  commercial 
man — not  the  three  classes,  in  fact,  in  consultation — could  forecast 
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the  effects  of  a  naval  war  on  the  Empire,  even  if  it  ended  in 
victory.  The  effects  of  a  naval  war  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  Empire  and  their  interests  are,  in  short,  so  incalculable 
that  we  cannot  permit  the  spiritual  or  material  elements  of  our 
Xaval  power  to  be  jeopardised. 

The  Navy  itself  does  not  like  this  over-concentration.  In  the 
past  there  was  keen  competition  for  service  in  Home  waters ;  now 
the  competition  is  for  service  in  foreign  waters.  Officers  and  men 
of  the  Fleet  want  to  get  away  from  these  islands  and  enlarge  their 
views ;  they  realise  that  too  much  domesticity  is  bad  for  them ; 
they  do  not  like  it,  and  seize  every  opportunity  of  escape  from  its 
baneful  influences. 

Whether  the  concentration  in  Home  waters  is  or  is  not  desir¬ 
able  at  times  in  order  to  give  the  admirals  great  fleets  with  which 
to  study  strategical  and  tactical  problems  is  a  matter  which  prob¬ 
ably  only  the  Admiralty  can  decide,  but  that  the  permanence  of 
this  naval  domesticity  is  undesirable  is  undoubted,  and  it  is 
probably  also  avoidable. 

The  cause  of  this  concentration  is  the  expansion  of  the  German 
Fleet.  There  is  no  secret  in  this.  Therefore  the  question  arises  ; 
Is  the  German  High  Sea  Fleet  always  at  such  a  strength  as  to 
render  necessary,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  the  presence  in 
the  North  Sea,  month  in  and  month  out,  winter  and  summer,  of 
such  a  preponderance  of  naval  strength  as  is  now  concentrated? 
In  the  current  issue  of  the  Naval  Annual  there  appears  from  the 
I>en  of  Captain  von  Kiihlwetter,  I.G.N.,  an  illuminating  account 
of  the  “Personnel  of  the  German  Navy.”  He  describes  the  efforts 
wmich  have  been  made  to  bend  the  conscriptive  system  to  the 
needs  of  the  Marineamt,  and  he  adds  : — 

“The  Fleet  enrols  all  its  recruits  of  every  kind  in  the  autumn.  Immedi¬ 
ately  on  coming  on  board,  each  man  is  trained,  first  of  all,  in  the  duties 
attaching  to  his  fighting  station,  with  a  gun,  in  the  ammunition  chamber, 
or  at  the  boilers.  The  ship  goes  to  sea  at  once,  with  a  view  to  getting 
the  men  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  sea  and  service  on  board.  Fourteen 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  recruits  the  first  firing  practice  with  shell  is 
'  carried  out,  with  the  recruits  at  their  fighting  stations.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  the  stations  on  board  ship  are  completely  changed  in 
the  autumn,  but  that  already  in  the  summer  the  stations  are  so,  altered  that 
the  men  who  are  to  be  discharged  in  the  autumn  hold  those  stations  which 
later  on  are  to  be  assumed  by  the  recruits,  so  that  the  latter  may  take  up 
the  least  important  posts  in  a  system  already  in  full  working  order. 
Naturally,  readiness  for  war  is  diminished  by  the  arrival  of  the  recruits, 
but  by  this  arrangement,  and  by  a  course  of  very  intensive  training,  especi¬ 
ally  framed  to  meet  these  conditions,  this  state  of  affairs  is  reduced  to  a 
period  of  relatively  short  duration.  That  it  is  desired  still  further  to  reduce 
it  appears  from  the  Naval  Act  of  1912,  though  how  this  will  be  done  is 
not  yet  determined.” 
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However  earnestly  the  naval  authorities  in  Berlin  may  strive 
to  overcome  this  difficulty,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  always  in 
some  degree  exist ;  there  wdll  always  be  a  period  w^hen  the  German 
Fleet  is  necessarily  at  a  low'er  fighting  strength  than  at  other 
times.  At  present  it  reaches  its  maximum  efficiency  in  the 
summer  and  its  lowest  from  October  to  April.  When  these 
conditions  change,  in  however  slight  a  degree,  the  arrangements 
must  necessarily  be  of  so  elaborate  and  public  a  character,  since 
tliey  will  afl'ect  thousands  of  men,  that  the  Admiralty  must  receive 
early  notice,  and  any  necessary  measures  could  be  taken  to 
readjust  the  British  organisation. 

In  order  to  provide  a  cure  for  the  disease  which  threatens  the 
soul  of  the  British  Navy — too  much  domesticity,  w’hich  is 
enervating  and  softening — our  foreign  squadrons  ought  to  be 
increased,  and  the  squadrons  in  home  waters,  in  rotation,  should 
cruise  periodically  in  distant  seas,  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  the  Admiralty  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  which  has  unfortunately 
been  abandoned. 

The  conditions  which  exist,  and  will  continue  to  exist,  in  the 
German  Navy  suggest  the  possibility  of  detaching  every  autumn 
one  or  more  British  squadrons  for  a  lengthened  cruise.  The 
relative  strength  of  our  ever-ready  fleet  in  the  winter  months 
is  such  that  it  should  be  feasible,  and  safe,  for  a  portion  of 
the  Home  Fleet,  including  some  of  its  best  ships,  to  'eave  for 
Canadian,  South  African,  New  Zealand,  or  Australian  ports. 
They  would  sail  when  the  raw  German  recruits  were  entered  in 
their  thousands  to  take  the  place  of  the  time-expired  men,  and 
they  would  be  back  again  in  British  waters  in  the  early  spring. 

By  this  means — which  may  mean  a  bigger  Navy  than  we  possess 
to-day — the  Admiralty  wmuld  combine  the  strategy  of  peace  with 
the  strategy  of  war ;  an  adequate  force  would  be  in  what  Mr. 
Churchill  has  described  as  “the  main  strategical  theatre”  at  the 
right  moment ;  a  considerable  proportion  of  officers  and  men 
would  have  their  horizon  widened  and  their  experience  increased  ; 
the  domesticity  of  fhe  service  would  be  mitigated ;  and  the 
Dominions  would  be  convinced  that  the  British  Government  still 
accepts  in  word  and  in  act  the  full  responsibility  for  the  whole 
world  defence  of  the  Empire,  and  by  the  promotion  of  faith  in  the 
unity  of  the  seas,  as  a  physical  fact,  the  sentiment  of  the  unity 
of  the  Empire,  as  a  political  system,  wmuld  be  promoted. 

Varne  Ltoht 


i'OETKY  :  AND  WOMEN  POETS  AS  ARTISTS. ^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  to  a  company  of  women  of  letters 
the  difference  between  the  facts  of  Prose  and  the  facts  of  Poetry. 
And  this  is  fortunate,  because  it  is  a  difference  so  fundamental 
and  important  that  it  does  not  admit  of  explanation.  There  is 
something  supersensual  in  the  very  essence  of  real  poetry.  Even 
when  it  aims  at  being  wholly  materialistic  and  sensual,  it  yet 
bears  witness  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  Man  with  the  purely  animal 
life,  his  ineradicable  desire  to  put  his  sensations  outside  himself 
and  see  them  as  wonderful  fine  things,  much  finer  than  they 
really  are,  much  more  important  than  they  really  are. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Poetry  should  exist  :  it  simply  does 
exist.  One  cannot  wonder  that  Reason  feels  hurt  at  such  inde¬ 
pendence  of  its  sovereign  rule,  and  from  time  to  lime  says  that 
Poetry  must  go.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it  actually  succeeded 
in  bottling  Poetry ;  but  we  know  the  explosion  that  followed. 
For  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  it  has  been  a  common  saying 
that  Poetry  could  not  survive  the  modern  high  development  of 
the  rational  and  scientific  side  of  our  intelligence,  because  its  roots 
are  in  the  primitive,  instinctive  part  of  Man.  And  it  is  true  that 
it  does  spring  out  of  that  profound,  mysterious  instinctive  nature 
of  Man  on  the  surface  of  which  his  rational  intelligence  floats, 
like  those  little  lamps  which  float  upon  the  Ganges,  illuminating 
its  course  a  little  way,  telling  of  its  breadth  a  very  little— of  its 
depth  nothing.  Just  because  the  roots  of  Poetry  lie  so  deep,  so 
much  deeper  than  Reason,  some  of  us  have  never  believed  that  it 
could  be  killed.  .\nd  now  do  we  not  see  it  springing  up  all 
around  us  in  vigorous  young  shoots?  Even  the  Futurists  want 
Poetry.  A  glance  at  the  Futurists  makes  one  feel  how  ideas  have 
progressed  in  the  last  century  and  a  half.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
was  in  a  very  real  sense  the  Futuri.st  of  the  mid-eighteenth 
century.  He  was  content  to  take  for  his  motto,  his  battle-cry. 
“Back  to  the  savage  !  ”  The  motto,  the  battle-cry  of  the  modern 
Futurist,  is  a  far  bolder  one.  It  is  :  “Forward  to  the  gorilla  !  ’’ 
I  own  I  was  terrified  when  T  first  heard  the  fine  stentorian  voice 
of  M.  Marinetti,  the  Futurist  poet  and  leader,  proclaiming  that. 
“The  God  of  Pity  and  TiOve  is  dead,  and  will  be  buried  to-morrow, 
together  with  the  entire  collection  of  human  charities  and 
decencies.”  The  Future  seemed  to  rise  up  before  me  dnvs  mort 
petit  coin  like  the  Fat  Boy  before  the  Maiden  Aunt  in  the  arbour. 
Yet  before  allowing  my  flesh  to  creep,  I  thought  I  would  take 


(1)  An  address  delivered  to  the  Women  Writers’  Dinner.  .Tune  6th,  1913. 
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the  opinion  of  the  real  Futurists,  those  who  are  in  fact  the  Future 
— the  really  young  men.  So  I  turned  to  young  Oxford — to  young 
Balliol,  to  be  particular — and  asked,  “What  about  the  Futurists 
and  the  Future?”  1  half  expected  to  hear  that  the  reading 
colleges  were  full  of  the  boomings  of  promising  youths  practising 
to  be  gorillas.  Young  Balliol  smiled  and  replied  :  “The  Futurists 
have  no  Future.  They  are  nothing  but  the  last  foam  on  the  wave 
of  Xietzschism.”  So  now  I  can  enjoy  in  peace  thimblefuls  of 
Marinetti’s  poems,  just  as  I  have  long  enjoyed  thimblefuls  of  his 
countryman,  d’Anmmzio’s  :  whom  M.  Marinetti  apparently  puts 
on  the  bonfire,  but  whose  literary  qualities  and  defects  he  pretty 
exactly  shares.  But  to  speak  of  a  Futurist  Poet  when  Women 
Poets  should  be  my  theme,  is  manifestly  a  digression;  because, 
so  far  as  T  have  ascertained,  there  are  no  women  Futurists.  A 
surprising  circumstance,  seeing  that  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  Futurist  mottoes  is,  '‘Mdprisez  la  femme"  :  a  sentiment  which 
one  would  suppose  must  appeal  to  quite  a  number  of  ladies  whose 
letters  api^ear  in  the  daily  Press. 

Women  are  playing,  and  will  play,  their  part  in  the  revival  of 
}X)etry  which  we  all  rejoice  to  see  going  on  around  us.  But  to  the 
young  I  will  leave  for  the  moment  the  appreciation  of  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  will  even  pass  by  some  of  my  own  contemporaries 
whose  singing  has  been  sw’eet  in  my  ears,  for  the  sake  of  the 
limitation,  the  canalisation  of  my  rather  vague  and  vast  subject. 
I  am  going  more  especially  to  speak  of  women  poets  as  artists 
in  Form.  It  is  one  of  those  commonplaces  which  people  repeat 
without  once  fixing  their  eye  on  the  facts,  that  women  are 
deficient  in  literary  form.  Yet  the  lyric  form  which  remains 
unapproached  and  unapproachable  in  its  gorgeous  harmonies,  in 
its  winged  rush,  is  the  lyric  form  of  a  woman  ;  Sappho’s.  No 
one,  not  even  Swinburne,  has  ever  been  able  to  reproduce  her 
verse.  All  antiquity  hailed  her  as  the  greatest  of  the  Greek 
lyrists,  and  in  modern  times  it  has  been  said  of  her  :  “Never 
before  these  songs  w'ere  sung,  and  never  since,  did  the  human 
soul  in  the  grip  of  a  fiery  passion  utter  a  cry  like  hers ;  and  from 
the  executive  point  of  view,  in  directness,  in  lucidity,  in  that 
high  imperious  verbal  economy  which  only  Nature  can  teach  the 
artist,  she  has  no  equal  and  none  worthy  to  take  the  place  of 
second.” 

We  know  almost  nothing  about  Sappho  :  the  usual  stories 
about  her,  mostly  spiteful,  being  the  inventions  of  later  literary^ 
persons.  We  do  know,  however,  that  she  did  not  stand  alone. 
She  belonged  to  a  school  of  woman  poets  of  whom  others  were 
celebrated.  We  know,  too,  that  the  social  conditions  in  Lesbos, 
the  centre  of  .F^olian  culture,  were  very  exceptionally  favourable 
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to  women.  They  encouraged  the  existence  of  societies  of  women 
poets  and  musicians,  who  specially  studied  metrical  form  and 
diction.  And  although  this  Lesbian  world  flourished  between 
two  and  three  thousand  years  ago,  we  can  never  speak  of  women 
poets  without  speaking  of  Sappho,  because  the  once  existence  of 
that  consummate  genius,  and  under  those  special  conditions, 
points  to  the  fact  that,  after  all,  conditions  may  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  subsequent  dearth  of  women  poets.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  one  observes  the  large  proportion  of  men  of 
creative  genius  who  have  had  poor  health,  one  may  reasonably 
assume  that  the  brain-storm  we  call  Inspiration  is  a  very  real 
strain  on  a  man’s  nervous  system;  and  therefore  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  you  would  less  frequently  find  a  woman’s 
nervous  system  (which  has  always  its  own  special  strain  to 
support)  able  to  support  it. 

But  other  things  never  have  been  equal.  Our  divine  poets  have 
never  been  required  to  carry  on  an  arduous  practical  profession, 
to  be  manufacturers  or  general  practitioners,  and  poets  only  with 
the  fag-ends  of  their  brains  and  in  their  odd  moments.  T  say 
this  in  no  forgetfulness  of  the  official  side  of  Goethe  or  the 
theatrical  side  of  Shakespeare.  Chaucer  used  to  be  quoted  as  a 
hard-working,  conscientious  Government  official.  But  it  has 
transpired  that  Chaucer  was  sacked  for  incompetence — if  nothing 
worse.  The  more  intimately  we  know  the  social  life  of  the  ])ast, 
the  more  we  realise  the  tremendous  arduousness  of  the  profession 
of  being  a  woman,  up  to  a  quite  recent  date.  The  production  of 
children,  from  one  dozen  to  two,  was  but  a  corner  of  her  acti¬ 
vities.  Look  at  the  drawings  of  Hans  Holbein ;  the  most 
veracious  work  of  the  most  veracious  portrait-painter  that  ever 
existed.  They  show  us  the  faces  of  the  young  wives  of  men  of 
rank  and  wealth ;  charming,  gay,  or  serious  school-girl  faces,  not 
unlike  those  of  our  twentieth-century  daughters.  Then  they  show 
us  the  faces  of  the  middle-aged  wives ;  and  they  are  like  those  of 
keen,  perhaps  of  hard,  even  of  coarse  men  of  business.  Why? 
Because  in  those  days  every  woman  had  to  be,  according  to  her 
circumstances,  a  hand,  a  forewoman,  or  a  manageress — or  all 
three  at  once — in  a  going,  an  always  going  business  concern. 
Every  private  house  was  a  manufactory  and  a  surgery  as  well. 
Those  were  good  days  enough  for  the  vigorous,  capable,  practical 
women  in  whom  our  race  abounds.  But  the  best  thing  the 
women  poets  could  do  was  to  die  young ;  and  I  suspect  they  did 
it.  Yet  probably  a  good  many  women  before  Lady  Anne 
Lindsay,  the  writer  of  Auld  Robin  Gray,  and  Miss  Jane  Elliot, 
who  wrote  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  had  contributed  to  oiir 
store  of  Folk  Literature. 
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Those  of  us  who  have  read  The  Bard  of  the  Dimhowitza  know 
that  in  that  remote  district  of  Koumania  there  is  what  may  be 
called  a  School  of  Women  Folk  Poets ;  for  the  women  improvise 
as  they  spin  together,  passing  the  spindle  and  the  song  from  one 
to  another.  It  is  by  no  means  claimed  that  all  the  poems  in  the 
two  volumes  of  The  Bard  of  the  Dimhou'itza  are  by  women,  but 
we  feel  the  feminine  point  of  view  pervading  them,  whereas  in 
other  Folk  Literature  it  is  in  subordination.  The  women  of  the 
Dimhowitza  are  accustomed,  terribly  accustomed,  to  the  sight  of 
blood.  They  are  patriotic ;  they  sing  to  their  sons  in  the  cradle 
that  they  must  grow  up  to  shed  their  blood  for  their  country. 
But  nowhere  in  these  songs  sounds  the  exhilarating  rhythm ,  the 
proud  clash  of  arms  that  makes  itself  felt  even  in  so  sad  a  soldier- 
song  as  the  German — 

‘‘Dawn  o’  day,  dawn  o’  day, 

Unto  death  thou  light’st  the  way.” 

They  are  sad,  not  only  with  the  sadness  of  a  violently  oppressed 
people,  but  with  the  sadness  of  women  whose  part  is  to  stand 
by  the  dying  and  the  dead,  or  to  be  themselves  the  victims  of 
jealous  and  bloodthirsty  passions.  They  sing  of  things  the  men 
singers  pass  by  ;  the  intimate  sorrows  of  the  unloved  woman, 
of  the  dead  who  know  themselves  forgotten,  of  the  bereaved 
mother  or  childless  wife.  This  sadness  makes  the  Eoumanian 
)X)ems  somewhat  monotonous,  but  monotony  in  Art  is  often  only 
another  name  for  character.  We  do  not  find  fault  with  the 
monotony  of  our  innumerable  songs  which  deal  with  conven¬ 
tionalised  attitudes  of  love,  with  fighting,  hunting,  and  drinking, 
simply  because  we  are  so  accustomed  to  them.  To  most  people 
there  is  no  monotony  in  habit. 

But  when  one  speaks  of  The  Bard  of  the  Dimhowitza  as  Folk 
Literature,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  impossible  to  know 
how  much  of  it  really  is  so,  and  how  much  belongs  to  the  Countess 
Helene  Vacaresco,  who  is  steeped  in  the  life  and  songs  of  the 
people.  As,  however,  it  is  of  the  English  form  in  which  these 
poems  appeared  that  I  would  more  especially  speak,  that  secret 
is  one  I  need  not  attempt  to  unveil.  The  volume  appeared  in 
1892,  and  was  signed  by  Helene  Vacaresco,  Carmen  Sylva,  and 
Alma  Strettell.  The  form  is  for  the  most  part  irregular  blank 
verse,  very  original  and  beautiful  in  its  cadences.  The  great  public 
of  the  moment  was  not  interested  in  poetry,  and  took  little  note  of 
it,  but  it  was  much  read  and  admired  by  literary  people,  especially 
those  who  made  verses,  and  had  a  perceptible  influence  on  the 
movement  towards  unrhymed  vers  lihres  which  has  been  going 
on  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more.  Although  it  might  be  said 
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that  this  is  the  form  towards  which  the  English  language  has 
always  inclined,  since  magnificent  examples  of  it  are  constantly 
before  us  in  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book.  The  metres  of  74/ c 
Bard  of  the  Dimho icitza  can  no  more  be  reduced  to  a  system 
than  those  of  the  English  Psalms,  but  they  have  a  perfect 
harmony  of  their  own  which  makes  rhyme,  when  they  drop  into 
it,  appear  almost  a  vulgarity.  Tennyson  was  proud  of  having 
in  his  beautiful  poem,  “Tears,  Idle  Tears,”  written,  as  he  said, 
a  song  in  which  no  one  noticed  the  absence  of  rhyme.  But  there 
are  songs  in  this  book  which  from  that  point  of  view  are  more 
l>erfect  achievements.  Such  is  the  prelude — repeated  at  the  end 
-of  this  little  poem  : 

“  Look  not  upon  the  aky  ai  eventide. 

For  that  make.R  Korrotrful  the  heart  of  man. 

Look  rather  here  within  my  heart,  and  joyful 
Shall  thine  then  always  he.” 

“To  yonder  grave  there  ofttimes  came  a  woman. 

And  said  to  it  :  ‘  Hast  thou  forgiven  me?  ’ 

‘  Avaunt !  ’  the  grave  made  answer. 

Then  weeping  she  would  go  her  way,  but  going 
She  ever  plucked  a  flower  from  the  award. 

Yet  still  the  grave  would  grant  her  no  forgiveness. 

Then  said  the  woman  :  ‘  Take  at  least  my  tears !  ’ 

‘  Avaunt!  ’  the  grave  made  answer. 

But  as  she  weeping  turned  away  and  went. 

Behold,  the  gravestone  would  uplift  itself. 

And  the  dead  man  gaze  forth, 

Sending  a  long  look  after  her,  that  woman. 

Who  weeping  went  her  way.” 

”  Look  not  upon  the  sky  at  eventide,”  &c. 

I  select  this  poem  rather  for  its  brevity  than  for  any  special 
beauty  it  possesses  as  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  Dimbo wit/a 
poems.  The  theoretic  writings  of  Robert  Bridges,^  to  say  noihiug 
of  his  beautiful  poems,  have  done  very  much  to  set  people  thinking 
on  the  real  laws  and  liberties  of  English  verse.  But  Christina 
Rossetti  knew  all  that  either  by  independent  study  or  by  intuition. 
While  every  literary  critic  in  England  was  counting  syllables  or 
scanning  feet,  she  was  discovering  for  herself  exquisite  forms  and 
cadences  outside  the  critic’s  laws  but  within  the  poet’s  liberties. 
And  Ruskin  said  that  Christina’s  poetry  was  a  disgrace  to  her 
distinguished  brothers,  and  she  ought  to  be  prevented  from 
writing.  But  how  to  prevent  Christina  from  writing?  If  every 
other  place  were  denied  her,  she  would  write  on  the  corner  of 
the  washingstand.  The  thing  was  impossible.  So  Christina  con¬ 
tinued  to  write;  and,  after  all,  the  family  was  not  disgraced.  It 
(1)  Now  Poet-Laureate. 
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gave  us  the  only  great  religious  |X)et  we  had  had  since  the 
seventeenth  »*entury.  For  Kehle  I  have  never  been  able  to  regard 
as  anything  but  a  fluent  clerical  verse-writer  who  “attuned  his 
lyre  ”  to  the  smooth  melodies  of  his  day  and  supplied  a  felt  want — 
no  longer,  it  would  seem,  felt.  Christina  Kossetti  came  to  fill  a 
curious  gap  in  the  women  poets’  ranks ;  and  she  filled  it 
with  a  rush.  For  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  could  not  be  called 
a  specifically  religions  i>oet,  although  she  wrote  some  religious 
poems.  Of  her  as  a  versifier  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  she  was 
a  daring  innovator  and  experimenter  in  several  respects,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  in  rhyme-forms.  1  have  heard  that  Swinburne  as  a  boy 
admired  and  studied  her  poems,  especially  on  that  account.  But 
Mrs.  Meynell  stands  much  nearer  to  Christina  Bossetti  than  Mrs. 
lirowning,  both  in  her  spirit  and  her  Form.  And  here  we  have 
again  a  poet  who  admirably  illustrates  my  contention,  that  far 
from  being  weak  in  form,  women  poets  have  excelled  in  it  both 
by  their  originality  and  by  the  accomplished  beauty  of  their 
workmanship. 


Margaret  Tj.  Woods. 
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We  have  often  heard  it  said  of  late  that  both  the  great  political 
parties  are  working  hand  in  hand  to  such  an  extent,  under  a 
superficial  appearance  of  enmity,  that  the  fate  of  so-called  party 
questions,  party  bills,  and  party  “attitudes,”  is  decided  long  before 
any  public  discussion  takes  place.  The  truth  of  the  general 
principle  thus  laid  down,  chiefly  by  Mr.  Belloc  and  his  followers, 
will  not  now  be  readily  denied,  for  the  National  Insurance  Act 
is  an  instance  which  would  itself  be  sufficient  to  prove  it.  The 
most  unpopular  measure  of  the  last  hundred  years  was,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Fortnightly  Review, 
easily  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Liberal 
Government  with  the  connivance,  not  to  say  the  direct  assistance, 
of  the  Conservative  Opposition.  The  Bill,  in  its  passage  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  never  subjected  to  expert  criticism, 
and  such  criticism  as  was  made  was  confined  to  petty  details 
and  not  to  the  main  principles  of  the  Bill,  such  as  the  compulsory 
clause.  In  this  case,  however,  as  in  every  other  in  which  both 
parties  have  reached  their  decision  in  advance,  there  was  at 
least  one  very  strong  bond  uniting  them,  viz.,  the  bond  of  financial 
interest.  The  Insurance  Bill,  to  confine  ourselves  to  this  classic 
instance,  was  introduced  as  an  Employers’  Act ;  as  an  Employers’ 
Act  it  left  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  it  is  as  an  Employers’  Act 
that  an  army  of  bureaucrats  is  striving  to  put  it  into  force  to-day. 
There  are,  as  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  as  many  Conserva¬ 
tive  employers  as  Liberal  employers,  even  though  the  Con¬ 
servative  employers  have  no  one  among  them  whose  interests 
reach  the  gigantic  scale  attained  by  such  leading  Liberals  as  Lord 
Cowdray,  Sir  William  Lever,  and  the  late  Lord  Furness.  That 
does  not  matter;  the  common  bond  of  financial  interest  is  there, 
and  once  the  end — the  end  of  serving  these  financial  interests — 
has  been  decided  upon,  the  only  possible  differences  of  opinion 
that  may  arise  will  concern  the  means  of  achieving  it. 

When  we  leave  industry  and  finance,  however,  and  come  to  deal 
with  the  land  question,  we  shall  find,  if  our  investigations  are 
deep  enough  and  we  carry  them  sufficiently  far  back,  that  there 
has  always  been  a  distinct  cleavage  between  the  two  great  parties 
whenever  land  had  to  be  discussed.  The  course  of  English  political 
history  during  the  nineteenth  century  will  show  us  where  this 
difference  of  opinion  has  always  arisen.  It  was  easy  for  the  two 
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political  parties  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  Insurance  Bill ; 
ior  in  this  case  two  groups  of  employers  were  simply  trying  to 
serve  their  own  interests.  It  would  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
very  far  wrong  to  compare  agriculture  and  industry  to  a  see-saw, 
though  the  comparison,  it  is  true,  may  not  hold  good  in  every 
instance.  The  point  is  that  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  urban 
industries  in  England  have  become  powerful  and  wealtliy  at  the 
expense  of  agriculture ;  and,  wherever  the  two  interests  happened 
to  be  opposed,  the  political  supporters  of  the  manufacturing  classes 
have  always  designedly  weakened  agriculture  in  order  to  benefit 
the  Lancashire  cotton  manufacturers  or  the  Tyneside  shipbuilders. 
To  the  new  school  of  political  propagandists  which  1  have  already 
mentioned  it  is  banal  to  suggest  that  the  Keform  Bill  of  1832 
was  merely  a  political  manifestation  of  the  economic  power  of 
the  Midlands;  that  the  Whigs,  and,  later  on,  the  Liberals,  were 
always  associated  with  the  manufacturing  classes,  as  the  Tories 
were  always  associated  with  the  land,  and  that  it  is  only  within 
recent  years,  thanks  to  the  enormous  spread  of  industry,  that  both 
Con.servatives  and  Ijiberals  have  been  able  to  join  their  forces 
and  agree  upon  a  common  policy  on  certain  questions  affecting 
industry. 

It  is  surprising,  however,  to  think  that  views  like  this,  resulting 
merely  from  the  re'-reading  and  a  much  more  justifial)le  conception 
of  history  than  that  possessed,  say,  by  the  average  university 
graduate,  should  still  be  confined  to  a  comparatively  limited 
circle.  The  decline  of  agriculture  in  England  during  the  last 
fifty  or  sixty  years  has  been  looked  upon,  even  by  professed 
economists,  as  something  natural  and  inevitable,  a  decree  of  fate 
against  which  the  hand  of  man  was  pow’erless.  The  fact  is  that 
agriculture  declined  only  because  urban  industries  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  use  of  agriculture’s  greatest  tool,  viz.,  labour. 

As  competition  in  the  world  markets  became  more  and  more 
keen,  there  was  a  corresponding  demand  by  the  manufacturers 
tor  abundance  of  labour  at  a  low  rate.  If  sociological  Acts  of 
Parliament,  from  the  Enclosure  Acts  onward,  are  reconsidered, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  are  essentially  nothing  more  than  so 
many  pieces  of  legislation  devised  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
labourers  from  the  land  and  scattering  them  among  the  great 
manufacturing  centres.  The  Free  Trade  laws  w'ere,  of  course, 
the  climax  of  an  earlier  movement  in  favour  of  urban  industries, 
the  first  step  in  w'hich  was  taken  in  1832.  Every  succeeding 
measure,  it  cannot  too  often  be  repeated,  has  been  drawn  up  with 
tlie  deliberate  intention  of  benefiting  industry  at  the  expense  of 
agriculture— which  is,  after  all,  the  most  elemental  industry  in 
which  mankind  has  had  to  engage,  and  which  is  still  in  a  strong 
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position  in  England,  in  spite  of  all  the  attempts  which  have 
deliberately  been  made  to  stamp  it  out. 

It  we  reconsider  our  political  history  of  the  last  ten  years  in 
the  light  of  these  suggestions,  we  shall  perhaps  see  clearly 
enough  why  the  Conser’ative  party  is  at  this  moment  in  a  chaotic 
intellectual  condition,  and  unable  to  agree  upon  its  main  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  position  of  affairs  may  be  summed  up  thus.  There 
are  two  forces  now,  as  always,  dividing  the  people  in  this  country, 
and  these  two  forces — urban  industry  on  the  one  hand  and  agri¬ 
culture  on  the  other — have  now  become  sufficiently  strong  to 
divide  the  political  parties.  Urban  industry  is  represented  by  the 
Liberal  party,  with  its  wing  the  Labour  party,  “advanced”  in 
theory  and  conservative  in  practice,  and  also  by  that  portion  of 
the  Conservative  party  which  has  abandoned  agriculture  as  its 
basis,  and  taken  instead  to  urban  industry.  Theoretically,  the 
party  wdiich  advocates  Protection,  as  opposed  to  Free  Trade, 
should  be  aiming,  directly  or  indirectly,  at  benefiting  agriculture; 
and  it  would  not  therefore  be  unreasonable  to  think  that  the 
group  led  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
corresponded  more  to  the  Tories  of  the  old  school  than  the 
other  group,  at  the  head  of  which  w'e  find  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  Lord 
Hugh  and  Lord  Kobert  Cecil,  and  Mr.  Walter  Long,  who  are 
supposed,  and  with  some  reason,  to  favour  Free  Trade  rather 
than  Tariff  Reform.  A  closer  examination  of  the  Law-Chamber¬ 
lain  group,  how’ever,  wdll  show^  us  that  it  is  in  no  sense  Conserva¬ 
tive  in  its  nature  or  in  its  principles ;  that  it  is  not  led  by  men 
who  are  in  the  traditions  of  English  Conservatism  to  the  same 
degree  as  Mr.  Balfour  or  his  friends;  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
Tariff  Beform  group  originated ,  significantly  enough ,  in  the  group 
of  so-called  Liberal  Unionists  w'ho  joined  the  Conservatives  when 
IMr.  Gladstone  introduced  his  first  Home  Rule  Bill.  In  other 
words,  the  present  Tariff  Reform  members  of  the  Conservative 
party  are  not  traditional  Conservatives,  but  traditional  Liberals, 
and  all  their  instincts,  in  consequence,  lead  them  to  favour  the 
manufacturers  rather  than  fanners.  The  bewildering  varieties  of 
Tariff  Reform  programmes  which  have  been  laid  dowm  during  the 
last  ten  years  are  not  merely  indicative  of  the  inability  of  the 
Conservative  party  to  make  up  its  mind  on  a  very  pressing  ques¬ 
tion,  but  are  useful  and  instructive,  not  to  say  amusing,  as 
indicating  the  extent  to  wffiich  the  manufacturing  districts  in 
England  would  be  benefited  by  the  return  to  power  of  a  Tariff 
Reform  Government,  and  the  corresponding  extent  to  which 
agriculture  would  suffer.  Though,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  we  are 
not  in  possession  of  any  statement  by  the  Balfour  group  wffiich 
w’ould  warrant  our  supposing  that  the  Free  Traders  in  the 
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Conservative  party  would  be  prepared  to  support  a  protective 
progranuiie  that  would  benetit  agriculture  primarily,  and  in¬ 
dustry  only  incidentally,  we  are  justified,  1  think,  in  saying  that 
the  h’ree  Trade  principles  generally  ascribed  to  Mr.  Balfour  and 
his  friends  are  much  better  for  agriculture  than  the  protective 
principles  which  the  Chamberlain  group  has  been  unsuccessfully 
endeavouring  to  explain  for  the  last  decade. 

There  are  four  questions  connected  with  agriculture  which  the 
ITiionist  party  must  solve  satisfactorily  before  agriculture  can 
occupy  the  place  in  our  national  life  which  it  occupied  up  to, 
say,  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  The  second  question  is  the 
small  holdings  problem.  The  third  is  rural  housing  accommoda¬ 
tion.  The  fourth  is  the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  But 
the  first  is  by  far  the  most  important  question,  a  question  which, 
if  reduced  to  its  elemental  principles,  will  split  the  political 
parties  definitely  :  the  question  of  land  taxation.  A  few  of 
the  more  extreme  Liberal  members,  disowned  by  Mr.  Asquith 
in  explicit  terms,  but  supported,  apparently,  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
Creorge,  have  adopted  the  axiom  of  Mr.  Henry  George  that 
all  tiixation  should  be  abolished  save  taxes  upon  the  value  of  land. 
Mr.  .Joseph  Eels,  Mr.  Outhwaite,  and  Mr.  Hemmerde  have  been 
helping  to  spread  this  doctrine  in  England,  and  so  well  have 
they  succeeded  that  we  have  now  reached  a  point  where  the 
manufacturing  classes  feel  themselves  unjustly  dealt  with  if  they 
are  called  upon  to  pay  a  fraction  more  in  increased  taxation, 
and  say,  almost  in  so  many  words,  that  any  extra  revenue 
required  for  the  national  exchequer  should  come  out  of  the  value 
of  land.  In  spite  of  the  disavowal  of  the  Prime  Minister,  it  is 
in  this  direction  that  his  party  is  moving,  and  the  most  important 
political  disputes  of  the  near  future  will  in  all  probability  be 
those  between  the  single  taxers  on  the  one  hand,  who  insist  that 
the  national  income  should  be  raised  from  land  values  alone,  and, 
on  the  other,  those  who  are  anxious  to  rehabilitate  agriculture  as 
a  vital  force  in  the  national  life  of  the  people  of  England. 

About  six  months  ago,  before  it  became  necessary  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  interest  itself  in  wireless  telegraphy,  we 
were  favoured  with  the  main  items  of  ]\Ir.  Lloyd  George’s  pro¬ 
gramme  on  which  his  much-talked-of  land  campaign  was  to  be 
based.  The  programme  included  a  minimum  wage  for  agricul¬ 
tural  labourers,  rural  housing  i-eform  by  loans  to  local  authorities, 
rent  courts,  the  compulsory  purchase  of  village  land  for  allot¬ 
ments  aTul  small  holdings,  and  a  tax  on  land  values.  The  most 
telling  comment  on  this  programme  appeared  in  the  New  Age 
of  Eebruary  l.Sth  last,  and  forms  so  important  a  counter  argu¬ 
ment  tit  was  used  with  great  effect  by  Mr.  Chiozza  Money  in 
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the  House  of  Commons  a  few  days  afterwards)  that  I  think  it 
advisable  to  summarise  it*  here.  The  writer  pointed  out  that 
a  minimum  wage  could  not  prevent  prices  from  rising  and  could 
not  prevent  the  farmer  from  turning  arable  land  into  grazing 
land  if  labour  became  too  dear.  Again,  assuming  that  the  State 
assisted  the  local  authorities  in  establishing  small  holders  ou 
farms,  it  does  not  follow  that  small  holders  would  thereby  be 
benefited;  for  agriculture  in  England  does  not  at  present  “pay” 
in  a  commercial  sense.  England,  the  writer  indicates,  is  by  soil 
and  climate  more  adapted  to  manufacturing  industry  than  to 
ngriculture,  and  in  consequence  tends  to  become  one  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  nations  of  the  world,  while  such  countries  as  Canada  and 
liussia  tend  to  become  agricultural.  It  follows  that  capital  in 
England  is  not  put  into  agriculture,  which  yields  a  very  small 
return  when  it  yields  any  at  all,  but  into  manufacturing  industry, 
where  the  profits  are  unlimited.  On  the  other  hand,  to  conclude 
the  same  writer’s  argument,  “in  draining  the  country  to  swell 
the  towns,  we  are  making  commercial  profit  at  the  expense 
of  our  national  vital  capital.”  In  other  words,  we  uproot  people 
from  the  soil  and  drive  them  into  the  towns,  where  their  exis¬ 
tence  is  less  natural  and  healthy,  and  where  in  addition  they 
feel  themselves  to  be  without  any  particular  interest  or  stake 
in  the  country.  A  palliative  suggested  by  the  New  Age  writer 
is  the  free  gift  of  land  and  initial  capital,  either  individually  to 
promising  labourers  or  collectively  to  the  Parish  Councils — for 
the  poor,  obviously  enough,  cannot  afford  to  buy  land,  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  despite  the  brilliant  programme  outlineil 
by  Mr.  Eunciman,  has  never  made  any  adequate  provision  for 
.  supplying  small  holders  with  capital. 

To  my  mind,  the  greater  part  of  this  New  Age  argument  is 
true  and  unanswerable.  The  advocacy  of  a  minimum  wage  is 
an  unmistakable  sign  of  the  callow  social  reformer.  When 
dealing  with  the  Insurance  Act  in  these  pages  a  few  months  ago, 
1  showed,  1  believe,  with  sufficient  clearness  how  any  provision 
for  benefiting  the  working  classes  was  always  turned  by  the 
employing  classes  to  their  own  advantage.  A  minimum  w^age, 
as  every  sociologist  knows,  would  be  followed  in  a  very  short 
time  by  a  rise  in  prices  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
any  inroads  that  might  be  made  into  profits.  It  is  also  true  that 
at  the  present  time  agriculture  in  England  does  not  pay  commer¬ 
cially,  but  I  differ  from  the  New  Age  in  that  I  believe  it  can 
be  made  to  pay.  My  own  conviction  is  that  agriculture  can 
be  made  to  pay  if  it  is  conducted  on  scientific  lines.  For 
example,  a  Flemish  farmer,  working  on  a  poorer  soil  than  ours, 
can  get  worth  of  produce  on  an  average  from  every  acre 
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of  laud,  while  iu  England  the  average  produce  from  an  acre 
of  land  is  worth  only  £4.  The  great  disparity  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  farmers  in  countries  like  Belgium  and  Denmark 
have  for  years  made  use  of  much  more  up-to-date  methods  than 
farmers  in  this  country.  The  average  yield  from  agriculture  in 
England  at  the  present  time  is  probably  about  two  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  invested.  Eew  business  men  are  content  with  a 
smaller  return  than  ten  per  cent.  ;  and  then  we  know  the  saying 
that  the  prosperity  of  Lancashire  was  due  to  profits,  not  of  forty 
or  fifty  per  cent.,  but  of  several  hundred  per  cent.  Still,  there 
is  no  reason  why,  with  more  efficient  methods  of  production  and 
distribution,  agriculture  in  England  should  not  yield  a  profit  of 
at  least  ten  per  cent.  We  only  want  a  few  Sir  Horace  Plunketts 
and  G.  W.  Russells  to  teach  us  how  to  establish  co-operative 
societies  and  to  distribute  dairy  and  agricultural  produce  direct 
without  the  intervention  of  middlemen — by  motor  vans,  for 
example,  if  necessary,  without  the  intervention  of  even  the 
railroad. 

These  matters,  I  do  not  deny,  are  details  which  may  well 
be  left  for  further  consideration.  It  is  important  to  realise  in 
the  meantime  that  agriculture  can  be  made  to  “pay”  commer¬ 
cially,  and  that  the  main  problem  before  us  is  how  to  establish 
on  the  land  as  large  a  class  as  possible  of  yeomen  small  holders. 
All  those  who  are  interested  in  agricultural  reform  will  not  have 
forgotten  that  the  Wyndham  Land  Act  of  1903  enabled  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers,  with  their  wives  and  families, 
to  settle  down  in  small  holdings  in  Ireland  in  the  short  space 
of  six  years.  These  farmers,  too,  are  not  now  merely  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  land  ;  they  are  also  enabled  to  produce  and  distribute 
profitably,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  a  body  like  the  Irish  Agricul¬ 
tural  Organisation  Society.  But  as  a  preliminary  to  any  such 
movement  in  England  it  ought  to  be  recognised  by  all  genuine 
rural  reformers  that  agriculture  should  be  subjected  to  as  little 
oppression  as  possible  in  the  form  of  taxation ;  that  great  land¬ 
lords  like  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  have  tried  to  do  their 
best  with  the  land  at  their  disposal,  should  be  encouraged  rather 
than  sneered  at ;  and  that ,  in  short ,  the  attitude  of  the  hulk  of 
the  nation  towards  agriculture  should  be  entirely  alterea.  Manu¬ 
facturing  industry  is  necessary  for  a  country  like  England,  and 
would  not  press  at  all  heavily  on  the  workmen  concerned  if  they 
were  organised  in  State  guilds  instead  of  being  only  half 
organised  in  trade  unions.  But  urban  industry  is  not,  as  so 
many  people  seem  to  imagine,  the  backbone  of  our  national  life,  or 
for  that  matter,  of  the  national  life  of  any  country.  Forms  of  in¬ 
dustry  may  come  and  go,  factories  may  rise  and  fall,  machinery* 
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may  be  invented  and  utilised  and  scrapped ;  but  the  land 
remains  “as  at  the  first  day,”  and  with  it  the  subtle  bond  connect¬ 
ing  the  worker  with  the  soil ;  and  out  of  this  subtle  connection 
spring  all  those  virtues  and  characteristics  which  have  made 
nations  great  and  respected.  It  is  customary  to  point  to  modern 
(Germany  as  a  magnificent  example  of  industrial  progress,  but 
the  sociologist,  if  his  sociology  is  based  on  sound  principles,  will 
turn  away  from  such  an  example  in  horror.  No  man  more  than 
Bismarck  was  instrumental  in  laying  the  foundations  of  modern 
Germany  and  in  encouraging  the  growth  of  industry  throughout 
the  Empire ;  and  yet,  if  we  can  believe  his  biographers,  and  his 
own  note-books  into  the  bargain,  no  one  was  more  chagrined 
at  the  results  of  his  efforts.  It  was  not  until  comparatively  late 
in  life  that  Bismarck  realised  that  the  development  of  industry 
meant  cheap  and  ever  cheaper  labour ;  that  cheap  labour  meant 
that  peasants  would  have  to  be  driven  from  the  country  into 
the  towns,  and  that,  with  the  weakening  of  agriculture,  all  the 
Teutonic  virtues  which  had  helped  to  bring  about  the  foundation 
of  the  modern  Empire  would  gradually  disappear.  “Great  cities,” 
said  Bismarck,  when  he  was  beginning  to  realise  the  effects  of 
the  industrial  expansion,  “are  in  general  more  unpractical  than 
rural  districts,  where  people  are  in  closer  contact  with  nature, 
and  thus  get  into  a  more  natural  and  practical  way  of  thinking.” 
Later  on  he  sarcastically  commented  on  the  fact  that  a  man 
could  easily  love  his  native  soil  and  his  native  trees,  but  could 
work  up  no  affinity  with  bricks  and  mortar  ;  and  added  :  “Without 
peasants,  no  State,  no  army.”  And  one  of  his  latest  utterances, 
long  after  he  had  been  dismissed  by  the  present  Kaiser,  was  : 
“On  the  whole,  I  am  convinced  that  what  we  have  built  up 
since  1866  has  no  stability.” 

These  details  in  this  place  are  not  irrelevant ;  they  are  meant 
as  a  means  of  emphasising,  through  the  lips  of  a  man  whose 
teaching  is  usually  thought  to  be  quite  the  contrary,  that  there 
are  moral  advantages  associated  with  labour  on  the  land  which 
cannot  be  balanced  even  by  a  100  per  cent,  profit  from  some 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  towns.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
agriculture  in  England  has  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  been 
maligned  and  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  by  no  means  the  weakest 
spot  in  its  defence  has  been  the  ignorance  of  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves  and  their  disinclination  to  take  advantage  of  discoveries 
in  modern  agricultural  science— as  if  this  ignorance  could  not 
have  been  remedied  by  the  State ;  as  if  Government  officials, 
instead  of  having  been  sent  into  the  rural  districts  to  gather  a 
poll-tax  of  4d.  a  week  from  the  underpaid  labourer,  could  not  have 
been  sent  there  to  explain  how  fifteen  tons  of  potatoes  at  least 
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could  be  produced  from  an  acre  of  ground  instead  of  the  present 
average  of  six  tons ;  or  how  a  cow  could  be  made  to  yield  a 
thousand  gallons  of  milk  per  annum  instead  of  the  present 
average  of  six  hundred  gallons. 

Assuming  that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  were  in  charge  of  our 
Agricultural  Department  instead  of  Mr.  Eunciman,  we  should 
in  a  very  short  time  see  the  dormant  Parish  Councils  Act  put 
into  force ;  thousands  of  small  holders  settled  on  the  land ;  co¬ 
operative  societies  established  for  distributing  the  produce,  and 
a  very  heavy  reduction  in  railway  rates.  With  agriculture 
paying  ten  per  cent,  or  fifteen  per  cent.,  the  question  of  the 
rural  labourer  and  the  question  of  rural  housing  would  settle 
themselves,  it  is  argued  at  present  that  landlords  cannot  afford 
to  erect  country  cottages  because  labourers  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  them.  The  natural  reply  is  that  labourers  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  pay  for  suitable  accommodation  if  they  could  afford  it, 
and  they  will  be  able  to  afford  it  when  agriculture  is  encouraged 
instead  of  being  sacrificed,  as  it  is  being  sacrificed  at  present, 
to  the  interests  of  urban  industries.  It  is  argued  further  that 
landlords  or  County  Councils  would  be  willing  to  erect  cottages 
if  the  nation,  through  the  Local  Government  Board,  made  itself 
responsible  for  a  part  of  the  expense ;  and  the  reply  of  the  Local 
(lovernment  Board  is  that,  as  97  per  cent,  of  the  dwellings 
erected  in  England  are  erected  by  private  enterprise,  there  would 
be  an  inevitable  cessation  of  such  enterprise  in  all  districts 
if  the  Local  Government  Board  gave  financial  support  to  a  few 
districts.  This  is  a  general  argument,  but,  as  is  well  enough 
known  at  the  Local  Government  Board  offices,  it  does  not  hold 
good  in  certain  particular  instances.  Although  Mr.  John  Burns 
has  been  attacked  and  blamed  by  all  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  standing  in  the  way  of  rural  social  reform  by 
refusing  to  sanction  loans  for  the  erection  of  cottages,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  since  the  beginning  of  1912  he  has  sanc¬ 
tioned  more  loans  for  this  purpose  than  had  been  sanctioned  in 
the  previous  twenty -one  years.  But  private  enterprise,  ade¬ 
quately  encouraged  by  the  payment  of  higher  wages  to  agricul¬ 
tural  labourers,  is  an  infinitely  more  efficient  means  of  providing 
cottages  than  subsidies  to  County  Councils ;  and  no  one  realises 
this  better  than  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Before  our  ideal  Minister  of  Agriculture  can  set  to  work,  how'- 
ever,  it  will  be  necessary  for  both  the  political  parties — or  rather 
the  four  groups  constituting  the  two  political  parties — to  clear 
their  minds  in  regard  to  the  distinction  between  agriculture  and 
urban  industry,  and  to  set  forth  and  act  upon  certain  general 
principles  which  they  must  thoroughly  understand.  The  Con- 
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servative  party  ought  to  recognise  that  a  certain  kind  of  protec¬ 
tion  is  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  but  that  no  attempt 
has  hitherto  been  made  by  its  leaders  to  show  how  it  is  possible 
for  agricultural  protection  and  industrial  protection  to  run  in 
double  harness.  My  own  belief  is  that  a  system  of  protection 
can  be  devised  which  will  benefit  agriculture  without  seriously 
injuring  manufacturers ;  but  where  the  two  clash  it  would  be 
advisable  in  all  such  cases  to  let  industry  go  and  support  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  Conservative  party  ought  further  to  recognise  that  the 
Tariff  Eeform  programme  which  it  has  laid  down  up  to  the  present 
tend,  where  they  tend  to  anything  at  all,  to  ruin  agriculture 
with  the  doubtful  prospect  of  assisting  urban  manufacturers.  In 
other  words,  the  Conservative  party  would  be  enormously  bene¬ 
fited  if  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  friends  devoted  themselves  to  revising 
the  tariff,  bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Chamberlain  group 
in  the  party  has  neither  prestige  nor  wealth  in  proportion  to  its 
influence  in  the  Press. 

Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  must  come  to  recognise  that  their 
party  is  heading  straight  for  the  goal  of  the  single  tax,  and  that, 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  explicit  disavowals  of  the  Henry  George 
policy,  this  policy  is  the  logical  conclusion  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
ideas.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  set  out  from  the  principle  that  urban 
industries  must  be  benefited,  and  that  agriculture  may  he 
neglected,  you  are  inevitably  driven  towards  the  single  tax.  It 
may  take  years  to  bring  the  tax  into  operation,  or  to  make  people 
familiar  with  the  principle,  but  come  it  must  if  the  Liberal 
premises  are  granted.  And,  let  it  be  remembered,  this  sharp 
distinction  between  the  economics  of  the  country  and  the 
economics  of  the  town  does  not  end  the  distinction  between  the 
two  forms  of  life.  The  impulse  that  leads  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
his  followers  to  attack  landlordism  is  precisely  the  same  impulse, 
differing  in  degree  but  not  in  kind,  as  that  which  makes  the 
Anarchist  attack  the  foundations  of  the  social  order.  For  a 
landlord  is  more  than  merely  a  man  who  owns  land ;  he  is  a 
symbol  of  that  agricultural  solidity  upon  which  the  permanent 
life  of  any  nation  must  be  based  as  opposed  to  the  transient 
structure  of  industrialism ;  he,  and  not  the  manufacturer, 
represents  Goethe’s  “kleine  Gott  der  Welt,”  who 

....  “bleibt  stets  von  gleichem  Scblag, 

Und  ist  so  wunderlich  als  wie  am  ersten  Tag.” 

J.  M.  Kennedy. 


HAMLET”  AT  OXFOED  :  NEW  FACTS  AND 
SUGGESTIONS. 


One  of  the  many  unique  features  connected  with  Hamlet,  as 
every  Elizabethan  student  knows,  is  that  it  is  the  only  play  of 
Shakespeare  for  w'hich  there  is  contemporary  evidence  that  it 
was  acted  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  title-page  of  the  First 
Quarto,  published  by  Nicholas  Ling  and  John  Trundell  in  1603, 
runs  as  follows  :  — 

“  THE/Tragicall  Historic  of/ HAMLET/ Prince  of  Denmarke/^y  William 
Shakespeare. /As  it  hath  beene  diverse  times  acted  by  his  Highnesse 
ser-/vants  in  the  Cittie  of  London  :  as  also  in  the  two  V-/niversitie8  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  else-where.” 

The  Second  Quarto,  issued  in  1604,  “newly  imprinted  and 
enlarged  to  almost  as  much  againe  as  it  was,  according  to  the 
true  and  perfect  Coppie,”  omits  mention  of  the  places  w'here  the 
play  had  been  performed ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
statement  of  the  earlier  title-page,  even  though,  as  I  hope  to 
show,  wrong  deductions  have  been  drawn  from  it. 

No  play  could  have  been  more  suitable  for  performance  before 
a  University  audience.  Hamlet  is  the  typical  thinker  and  scholar 
dragged  unwillingly  from  “school  in  Wittenberg”  into  the  welter 
of  State  affairs  at  Elsinore.  He  embodies,  alike  in  its  strength 
and  its  weakness,  the  academic  attitude  towards  life.  He  salutes 
Horatio  as  “  fellow-student  ”  ;  he  draws  from  Polonius  remini¬ 
scences  of  his  performances  on  a  college  stage  :  — 

Ham.  My  lord,  you  played  once  i’  the  university,  you  say? 

Pol.  That  did  I,  my  lord;  and  w'as  accounted  a  good  actor. 

Ham.  What  did  you  enact? 

Pol.  I  did  enact  Julius  Caesar  :  I  was  killed  i’  the  Capitol;  Brutus  killed  me. 

Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him  to  kill  so  capital  a  calf  there. 

What  more  natural,  therefore,  to  conclude,  both  from  the  title- 
page  of  1603  and  the  internal  evidence  of  the  play  itself,  than 
that  Hamlet  was  acted  in  the  presence  of  the  scholars  both  of 
the  Isis  and  the  Cam?  This,  for  instance,  is  evidently  the  view 
of  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  who,  in  his  Life  of  the  dramatist,  states  that 
"Hamlet  was  the  only  drama  by  Shakespeare  that  was  acted  in 
his  lifetime  at  the  two  Universities.”  It  would  be  easy,  starting 
from  such  a  basis,  to  go  further,  and  to  think  of  the  play  as 
being  performed  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  or  some  Head  of  a 
College,  who,  like  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  would  give  orders  for 
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the  players  to  be  well  bestowed.  Certainly  the  impression  that 
Hamlet  received  some  special  measure  of  academic  favour  is 
widely  spread. 

It  is  now  possible,  by  means  of  new  documentary  evidence,  to 
show  that  all  this  is  the  “baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,”  and  to  prove 
that,  though  Hamlet  was  doubtless  acted  in  the  towns  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  performance 
must  have  taken  place,  at  any  rate  at  Oxford,  in  defiance  of  the 
University  authorities. 

In  a  previous  article  in  this  Review  ^  1  pointed  out  that  in 
the  later  sixteenth  century  both  the  defenders  of  the  University 
stage  like  William  Gager,  of  Christ  Church,  and  its  assailants 
like  John  Eainolds,  of  Queen’s  College,  were  united  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  professional  players.  Soon  after  their  corre¬ 
spondence  on  the  subject  at  Oxford,  the  Cambridge  authorities, 
in  July,  1593,  petitioned  the  Privy  Council  to  renew  an  edict 
of  1575  prohibiting  “any  open  shewes — wherein  any  manner  of 
unlawful  games  shall  be  exercised  ”  within  Cambridge  or  five 
miles  round.  Accordingly,  on  July  29th,  the  Council  ordained 
“that  no  plaies  or  interludes  of  common  plaiers  be  used  or  sette 
forth  ”  either  in  Cambridge  or  Oxford  or  within  five  miles  of  either 
of  the  University  towns.' 

Oxford  Convocation  had  already,  in  July,  1584,  in  consequence 
of  representations  from  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  Chancellor, 
forbidden  “  Common  Stage  Players  ”  to  act  “  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Universitye.”  But  the  players  had  the  city  authorities 
on  their  side,  and  in  spite  of  the  thunders  of  Convocation  and 
even  of  the  Privy  Council  itself,  the  travelling  companies  con¬ 
tinued  their  visits  to  the  town.  The  University  authorities, 
unable  to  keep  them  out  of  Oxford,  fell  back  upon  the  policy 
of  paying  them  to  go  away. 

This  is  made  clear  by  a  number  of  extracts  from  the  Vice- 
Chancellor’s  accounts  in  the  University  Archives,  which  have 
been  put  into  my  hands  by  Mr.  Falconer  Madan.^  These  ex¬ 
tracts,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  run  from  1587-8  to  1603-4, 
and  thus  exactly  cover  the  period  between  the  beginning  of 
Shakespeare’s  theatrical  career  and  the  publication  of  Hamlet. 
There  is  irony  also  in  the  fact  that  the  first  payment  is  to  the 
actors  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  himself.  It  runs  as  follows  :  — 

1687-8. 

“  Solutfum]  histrionibus  Comitis  Lecestrise  ut  cum  suis  ludis  sine  maiore 
AcademifiB  molestia  discederent.  .  .  .  xx®." 

(1)  A  Defence  of  Oxford  Plays  and  Players,  August,  1907. 

(2)  The  responsibility  for  the  inferences  drawn  from  these  extracts,  and  from 
those  made  by  myself  from  the  Oxford  city  accounts,  is  entirely  my  own. 
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[Paid  to  the  actors  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  depart  with  their  plays 
without  further  troubling  the  University.  .  .  .  xx  shillings.] 

This  visit  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester’s  players  to  Oxford  was,  as 
will  be  shown  below,  on  or  about  December  11th,  1587.  The 
company  had  visited  Stratford  earlier  in  the  same  year,  and 
Shakespeare’s  departure  from  his  native  town,  which  must  have 
taken  place  about  this  period,  has  often  been  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  their  visit.  If  he  was  with  them  in  December  at 
Oxford,  his  first  experience  of  the  University  was  to  be  paid 
by  it  to  go  away  ! 

An  entry  in  the  accounts  for  1588-9  is  even  clearer  evidence 
of  the  antagonism  of  the  academic  authorities  towards  profes¬ 
sional  players.  A  company  of  actors  received  payment  “ne  ludos 
inhonestos  exercerent  infra  Universitatem.”  In  1589-90  the 
Queen’s  players  were  given  20  shillings  to  leave  the  University 
“sine  molestia.”  In  1590-1,  1591-2,  1592-3,  1594-5,  1596-7, 
1598-9,  and  1599-1600  similar  payments,  ranging  from  10  to 
30  shillings  were  made ;  the  names  of  the  companies  are  not 
given,  except  in  1594-5,  when  they  were  the  Queen’s  and  Lord 
Morley’s  players.  In  1603-4  the  large  sum  of  40  shillings  was 
paid  to  the  actors  of  the  Queen  to  go  away  “sine  strepitu.”  But 
as  this  was  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  Queen  was  Ann 
of  Denmark,  wife  of  James  I.,  who  had  taken  into  her  service 
the  Earl  of  Worcester’s  players. 

This  long  succession  of  payments  under  different  Vice- 
Chancellors  proves  that  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  University 
at  this  period  to  “buy  oft  ”  the  travelling  companies.  Hence  it 
follows  that  neither  Hamlet  nor  any  other  Shakespearian  play 
can  have  been  acted  at  Oxford  during  Elizabeth’s  reign  with  the 
consent  of  the  academic  authorities,  much  less  under  their 
auspices.  And  by  the  Statute  of  1584  if  any  Master,  Bachelor, 
or  Scholar  above  the  age  of  eighteen  ventured  to  attend  such 
a  performance,  he  did  so  at  the  risk  of  imprisonment,  while 
younger  students  were  liable  to  “open  punishment  ”  in  St.  Mary’s 
Church.  Thus,  when  the  1603  quarto  speaks  of  Hamlet  having 
been  acted  in  the  two  Universities,  we  must  interpret  the  words 
to  mean  nothing  more  than  in  the  two  University  towns. 

As  the  play  must,  therefore,  have  been  performed  under  civic 
and  not  academic  patronage,  it  seemed  to  me  necessary  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  municipal  records  would  yield  any  further 
information.  Extracts  from  the  accounts  of  the  town  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  for  this  period  have  been  published  in  Cooper’s  Annals  of 
Cambridge  and  in  Vol.  3  of  the  Reports  of  the  Historical  MSS. 
Commission,  but  no  extracts  from  the  Oxford  city  accounts 
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between  1584  and  1604  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  hitherto  been 
printed  in  the  present  connection.^  By  the  kindness  of  the 
authorities^  I  have  been  enabled  to  examine  these  accounts,  and 
I  find  that  they  record  some  two  dozen  visits  of  companies  of 
actors  or  musicians,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  known.  As 
these  are  of  importance  to  the  historian  of  the  stage,  apart  from 
the  immediate  subject  of  this  article,  I  give  them  here  in  full  :  — 

1684-5  fr  the  Erie  of  Oxfordes  musytions  vi®-  viiid- 

1585- 6  pd  to  the  Queeues  maiesties  players  x*- 

to  the  Erie  of  Ijeicester[8]  musisions  vis-  vlii^- 

1586- 7  to  Rowland  Barber  at  Mayor’s  request  to  geve  the  Lord 

Admyralls  players  xx®- 

1587- 8  to  Mr  Mayor  the  xBl>  of  december  to  geve  to  the  Earle  of 

Leicesters  players  vis-  viiid- 

1588- 9  geven  to  the  queenes  ma'«s  players  x®- 

1589- 90  to  the  queenes  players  x®- 

to  my  lord  Admyralls  men  vi®-  viiid- 

1590- 1  geven  to  the  queenes  players  xiii®-  iv^- 

geven  to  the  lord  Admyralls  players  x®- 
1592-3  geven  to  the  queenes  players  25  of  februar  x»- 

geven  to  the  Lord  Stranges  players  the  vBl*  of  October  vi®-  viii^- 

1594- 5  geven  to  the  L.  Admiralls  players  x®- 

1595- 6  geven  to  the  Lord  Admiralls  players  x®- 

geven  to  the  earle  of  Darbies  players  xx®- 
geven  to  the  earle  of  Pembrookes  players  x®- 

1596- 7  geven  to  one  of  the  Earle  of  Essex  players  vi»-  vili^- 

geven  to  the  queenes  players  x®- 

geven  to  the  queenes  players  x®-  ' 

1598- 9  paid  to  the  queenes  mait‘«®  plaiers  x®- 

1599- 1600  to  Baldwyn  Hedge  to  geve  the  players  x®- 

1600- 1  to  three  companies  of  players  xxx®- 

It  will  be  seen  that  from  these  entries  in  the  Oxford  City  Cham- 
berlaiu’s  accounts  we  can  recover  the  names  of  a  number  of  the 
companies  that  were  paid  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  go  away 
without  troubling  the  University.  Lord  Leicester’s  players 
appear  in  1587-8  in  both  the  academic  and  the  civic  accounts, 
but  it  is  from  the  latter  that  we  get  the  date  of  their  visit, 
December  11th,  1587.  The  Earl  died  on  September  4th,  1588, 
and  some  of  his  principal  actors  then  joined  the  company  of 
Ferdinando  Stanley,  Lord  Strange,  whose  players  were  paid  by 

(1)  Turner’s  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  City  of  Oxford,  which 
includes  entries  of  payments  to  theatrical  companies,  ends  in  1583.  Halliwell- 
Phillips,  in  his  Visits  of  Shakespeare’s  Company  of  Actors  to  the  Provincial 
Cities,  gives  no  entry  from  the  Oxford  accounts  before  1604.  Mr.  J.  Tucker 
Murray,  in  his  valuable  work,  Enylish  Dramatic  Companies,  1558-1642  (1910), 
merely  draws  upon  Turner  and  Halliwell-Phillips  so  far  a.s  Oxford  is  concerned. 

(2)  I  am  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  Bacon,  the  Town  Clerk,  and  to  Mr. 
Montgomery  who  has  charge  of  the  city  archives.  My  extracts  are  from  the 
accounts  of  the  City  Chamberlains,  presented  for  audit  every  year  in  November. 
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the  City  of  Oxford  6s.  8d.  on  October  6th,  1593,*  and  also  doubtless 
had  a  share  of  the  20  shillings  paid  by  the  University  in  the 
same  year  to  “diversorum  nobilium  histriones”  to  go  away 
quietly.  Soon  after  the  death  of  their  patron  in  April,  1594,  they 
entered  the  service  of  Lord  Hunsdon,  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  under  him,  and  afterwards  his  son,  they  were  known,  except 
for  a  brief  period,  as  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  servants,  till  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  when  they  became  the  King’s  men.  As 
Shakespeare  was  certainly  a  member  of  this  company  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1594,  when  he  acted  before  the  Queen  on  the  26th  and  28th 
with  Kemp  and  Burbage,  and  as  he  probably  had  been  connected 
with  it  under  its  different  patrons  from  the  time  that  he  left 
Stratford,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  notice  that  neither  in  the 
City  nor  in  the  University  accounts  is  it  mentioned  during  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  reign  after  October  6th,  1593.  This  Oxford  visit  has  hitherto 
been  unknown,  but  from  other  sources  we  have  been  aware  that 
Lord  Strange’s  men  included  in  their  tour  in  1593  Chelmsford, 
Bristol,  Shrewsbury,  Coventry,  and  Leicester,  and  that  acting 
with  them  was  Edward  Alleyn,  the  leading  member  of  the  Lord 
Admiral’s  company.  This  company,  it  will  be  noticed,  which  was 
in  the  service  of  Lord  Charles  Howard,  Lord  High  Admiral  from 
July  4th,  1585,  visited  Oxford  on  its  own  account  five  times 
between  1586-7  and  1595-6.  Even  more  frequent  were  the  visits 
of  the  Queen’s  players,  though  we  cannot  be  certain  that  all  the 
entries  relate  to  the  company  formed  by  Elizabeth  in  1583. 
Between  1585-6  and  1598-9  they  are  mentioned  eight  times  in  the 
civic  and  twice  in  the  academic  accounts.  It  is  noticeable  that 
their  visit  in  1594-5  is  only  mentioned  in  the  latter  (as  is  also  that 
of  Ijord  Morley’s  players),  a  proof  that  the  City  Chamberlains 
do  not  record  the  advent  of  every  travelling  company.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  a  series  of  important  entries 
which  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
Elizabethan  theatre. 

But  there  is  one  tantalising  omission  in  the  information  that 
they  give  us.  Though  in  previous  years  they  specify  the 
particular  company  to  which  payment  is  made,  they  fail  to  do  so 
in  1599-1600  and  1600-1.  Now  it  is  in  1601  that  Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written  and  acted 

(1)  Possibly  October  6th,  1592,  but  as  the  entry  follows  that  to  the  queen’s 
players  on  25  February  [1593]  it  seems  to  refer  to  the  following,  not  the 
preceding,  October.  The  City  Chamberlains  went  out  of  office  at  Michaelmas 
(29  September),  but  the  accounts  were  not  audited  till  November,  and  in  the 
1592-3  accounts  of  the  Keykeepers,  who  had  a  similar  term  of  office,  there  is  an 
entry  as  late  as  13  November,  1593.  Lord  Strange  had  become  Earl  of  Derby 
on  September  25th,  1593,  but  his  company  would  not  be  known  at  once  by  his 
new  title. 
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for  the  first  time.  The  play  was  entered  for  publication  in  the 
Stationers’  register  in  1602,  and  the  quarto  editions  published  in 
1603  and  1604  contain,  as  is  well  known,  allusions  which  have 
been  generally  interpreted  to  refer  to  events  in  1601.  These 
allusions  occur  in  Act  II.,  Scene  2,  where  Hamlet  is  told  that 
the  tragedians  of  the  city  are  on  their  way  to  Elsinore.  In  the 
First  Quarto  the  passage  runs  :  — 

Ham.  How  comes  it  that  they  travell?  Do  they  grow  res  tie? 

Gil.  No,  my  lord,  their  reputation  holds  as  it  was  wont. 

Ham.  How  then? 

Gil.  Yfaith,  my  lord,  noveltie  carries  it  away. 

For  the  principall  publike  audience  that 
Came  to  them,  are  turned  to  private  playes 
And  to  the  humour  of  children. 

In  the  Second  Quarto  the  following  is  substituted  : — 

Ham.  How  chances  it  they  travaile?  their  residence  both  in  reputation, 
and  profit  was  better  both  wayes. 

Ros.  I  think  their  inhibition  comes  by  means  of  the  late  innovasion. 

Ham.  Doe  they  hold  the  same  estimation  they  did  when  I  was  in  the 
City;  are  they  so  followed? 

Ros.  No  indeede  are  they  not.^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare  is  here  referring  to  the 
enforced  travelling  of  his  own  company,  for  which  two  reasons 
are  given,  the  competition  of  children  in  “private  playes,”  and 
an  inhibition  resulting  from  an  innovation.  The  children  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  “the  Children  of  the  Chapel,”  who  were 
installed  at  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  from  1597,  and  who  in  1600 
and  1601  were  acting  Ben  Jonson’s  comical  'satires  ridiculing 
Dekker  and  Marston.  The  “inhibition”  and  “innovation”  have 
been  variously  explained,  but  always  in  relation  to  the  same 
period. 

But  the  weak  point  of  all  these  theories  is  that  not  a  shred  of 
documentary  evidence  has  ever  been  found  to  show  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  men  did  “travel”  in  1601.  They  may,  of  course, 
be  included  in  the  “three  companies  of  players”  mentioned  in 
the  Oxford  city  account  books  for  1600-1,  but,  if  so,  we  should 
have  expected  to  find  some  trace  of  them  in  that  year  in  the 
accounts  of  such  towns  as  Coventry,  Bath,  and  Bristol,  which 
they  visited  on  other  provincial  tours.  But  no  such  entries  have 
been  found  anywhere,  even  by  Mr.  Tucker  Murray  in  his  recent 
researches,  which  have  added  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 

(1)  The  first  folio  (1623)  repeats  this  passage  from  the  second  quarto,  and 
largely  amplifies  the  first  quarto’s  allusion  to  the  children,  who  are  termed 
“an  aerie  of  children,  little  eyases  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question,  and 
are  most  tyrannically  clapped  for  ’t.”  As  this  passage  may  have  been  “written 
up  ’’  between  1604  and  1623  I  refer  here  only  to  the  quarto  texts. 
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Elizabethan  provincial  stage.  It  is  true  that  Laurence  Fletcher, 
afterwards  one  of  the  King’s  men,  is  recorded  as  acting  at 
Aberdeen  in  1601,  but  he  was  not  then  a  member  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  company,  which  he  joined  after  it  came  under  the 
patronage  of  James  I.  in  1603.  Two  other  members  of  the 
company,  Burbage  and  Kemp,  are  introduced  into  the  Cambridge 
play.  The  Return  from  Parnassus,  acted  at  St.  John’s  College 
during  the  Christmas  festivities  of  1601.  Hence  it  has  been  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  must  recently  have  visited  the  university  town. 
But  the  scene  in  which  they  appear  is  not,  as  has  been  wrongly 
supposed,  laid  at  Cambridge,  and  the  St.  John’s  dramatist,  who 
shows  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  literature  and  the  stage  of  his 
day,  may  well  have  seen  them  performing  in  London. 

As  the  stage-historians  Cunningham  and  Chalmers  did 
not  mention  any  performances  at  Court  during  the  Christmas  of 
1601-2,  F.  G.  Fleay  thought  that  no  plays  were  acted  then 
because  actors  were  out  of  favour  owing  to  Shakespeare’s  company 
having  acted  Richard  II.  in  connection  with  the  conspiracy  of 
Essex  against  the  Queen.  He  argued  further  with  great  plausibility 
that  this  was  the  reason  why  the  company  had  to  travel  in  1601. 
But  fresh  evidence  from  a  formerly  neglected  source  has  cut  away 
the  basis  on  which  his  theory  rested.  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers  has 
shown  (Modern  Language  Review,  October,  1906)  from  payments 
recorded  in  the  Declared  Accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Chamber  that  nine  plays  were  acted  before  Elizabeth  during 
Christmas,  1601-2,  and  that  three  of  these,  on  December  26th, 
27th,  and  January  1st,  were  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  men.  If, 
therefore,  they  went  on  tour  in  1601,  it  must  be  proved  by 
evidence  different  from  that  hitherto  brought  forward. 

Moreover,  the  new  documents  published  last  year  by  Professor 
Feuillerat  and  Professor  C.  W.  Wallace  from  the  Loseley  MSS. 
show  that  the  men’s  companies  were  faced  by  the  competition 
of  children  long  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  These 
documents  prove  that  the  dissolved  monastery  of  the  Black  Friars 
was  used  as  a  theatre  for  performances  by  boys  twenty  years 
before  Burbage  leased  it  for  that  purpose  to  Henry  Evans  in 
1597.  Under  the  tenancy  successively  of  Eichard  Farrant, 
Master  of  the  Children  of  Windsor,  William  Harris,  Master  of 
the  Children  of  the  Chapel  Eoyal,  and  Lord  Oxford  (whose  boys 
were  under  the  management  of  John  Lyly),  “little  eyases” 
acted  there  from  1577  to  1585,  producing  inter  alia  Lyly’s 
Campaspe  and  Sapho  and  Phao. 

Such  performances  are,  of  course,  too  early  to  have  inspired 
the  passage  in  the  First  Quarto  of  Hamlet,  but  with  this  remark¬ 
able  proof  of  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  boy 
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companies  we  should  be  cautious  in  assuming  that  Shakespeare 
is  necessarily  referring  to  the  performances  of  the  Children  of 
the  Chapel  at  Blackfriars  in  1601. 

Taking  all  these  considerations  together,  1  would  suggest  that 
until  evidence  can  be  produced  to  prove  that  the  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  company  travelled  in  1601,  and  that  its  tour  included 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  question  of  the  date  of  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet  in  its  earlier  form  be  reopened.  It  has  been  known  from 
the  Cambridge  accounts  that  Lord  Strange’s  men  were  there  in 
1591-2,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  men  in  1594-5.  We  now 
know  further  that  (unless  the  entry  refers  to  1592)  Lord  Strange’s 
men  were  at  Oxford  in  October,  1593.  Why  should  not  Hamlet, 
as  it  appears  in  the  First  Quarto,  have  been  written  betw^een  1592 
and  1594?  When  all  allowances  have  been  made  for  imperfec¬ 
tions  in  the  text  of  this  quarto,  it  presents  a  crude  version  of  the 
tragic  masterpiece  contained  in  the  Second  Quarto.  The  most 
reasonable  explanation  is  that  the  First  Quarto  represents 
Shakespeare’s  earlier  revision  of  the  semi-Senecan  play  on  Hamlet, 
probably  by  Thomas  Kyd,  mentioned  by  Nash  in  1589.  It  is  a 
version  far  more  characteristic  of  the  dramatist’s  immature  style 
of  1592-4  than  of  his  consummate  art  in  1600-2. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  on  their  tour  of  1593, 
Lord  Strange’s  men  were  accompanied  by  Edward  Alleyn, 
of  the  Lord  Admiral’s  Company.  After  their  return  to 
London  the  two  companies  performed  together  from  June  3rd 
to  13th,  1594,  at  Newington  Butts.  When  we  find  from 
Henslowe’s  Diary  that  one  of  the  seven  pieces  which  they 
performed  together  was  Hamlet,  acted,  not  as  a  new 
play,  on  June  9th,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  it  had 
been  already  staged  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere  in  the  previous 
year.  And  till  proof  is  forthcoming  of  a  visit  of  Shakespeare’s 
company  to  Oxford  between  1593  and  1601,  it  is  a  reasonable 
hypothesis  that  this  Hamlet,  which  is  mentioned  again  by  Lodge 
in  1596,  was  the  first  quarto  version,  and  not  (as  is  the  accepted 
view)  the  pre- Shakespearian  play. 

There  is,  of  course,  one  serious  obstacle  to  my  suggestion  of 
an  earlier  date  than  1601.  Francis  Meres  does  not  include 
Hamlet  among  the  twelve  plays  which  he  mentions  in  1598  in 
proof  of  Shakespeare’s  excellence  “in  both  kinds  for  the  stage.” 
But  he  omits  King  Henry  VI.,  where  Shakespeare  was  also 
working  on  older  material,  and  with  his  artificial  balance  of  six 
comedies  and  six  tragedies  his  list  is  not  necessarily  exhaustive. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  pursue  the  matter  in  detail,  or  to  put 
forward  new  interpretations  of  the  allusions  in  the  passages  quoted 
above  from  the  First  and  Second  Quartos.  This  would  involve  an 
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intricate  discussion.  But  there  is  one  point  that  1  wish  to 
emphasise  as  a  preliminary  to  any  further  fruitful  investigation. 
We  have  hitherto  missed,  in  my  opinion,  the  key  to  the  true 
meaning  of  “innovation”  in  the  famous  passage  in  the  Second 
Quarto.  All  commentators  and  biographers,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
though  they  explain  the  allusion  in  very  different  ways,  have 
been  agreed  in  giving  “innovation”  its  modern  meaning  of 
“novelty.”  But  in  the  only  tw^o  other  places  where  Shakespeare 
used  the  word,  it  means  insurrection,  tumult,  commotion.  In 
I.  Henry  IV.,  v.  i.  76-80,  the  King  tells  Worcester  that  his 
defence  of  Percy’s  rebellion  is  intended  to  please  the  eye 

“  Of  fickle  changelings  and  poor  discontents. 

Which  gape  and  rub  the  elbow  at  the  news 
Of  hurlyburly  innovation  : 

And  never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
Such  water-colours  to  impaint  his  cause." 

In  Othello,  ii.  iii.,  40-2,  Cassio,  as  his  head  begins  to  spin,  cries 
to  lago  :  — 

I  Iiave  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and  that  was  craftily  qualified  too, 
and  behold  what  innovation  it  makes  here.” 

The  word  must  have  the  same  interpretation  in  Hamlet  as  in  the 
other  two  plays.  A  definite  allusion,  which  an  audience  would 
understand,  to  a  recent  riot  or  insurrection,  is  much  more  natural 
than  a  reference  to  an  unspecified  “innovation”  in  the  modern 
sense.  We  can  thus  demolish  at  a  stroke  the  many  theories 
built  up  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  word,  though  the  question 
still  remains  open  at  what  date  the  “innovation  ”  which  led  to  the 
“inhibition”  occurred. 

But  whatever  be  the  view  taken  as  to  the  precise  year  in  which 
Shakespeare’s  company  visited  Oxford  w'ith  Hamlet  amongst 
their  stock  of  plays,  it  is  now  certain  that  they  met  with  no 
welcome  from  the  university.  The  censorship  which  the 
Elizabethan  Vice-Chancellors  exercised  still  exists,  and  the 
present  Vice-Chancellor  has  recently  forbidden  the  performance 
of  Hindle  Wakes.  But  to-day  only  individual  plays  are  prohi¬ 
bited  as  unsuitable  for  production  in  Oxford.  In  the  later 
sixteenth  century  the  academic  authorities  did  not  discriminate 
in  this  fashion.  Though  fostering  the  drama  on  college  stages, 
they  set  a  ban  on  professional  players,  and  in  their  hostility  to 
them  they  probably  paid  the  company  that  had  acted  Hamlet 
before  the  civic  dignitaries  at  Oxford  to  go  away  without  further 
troubling  the  university.  '  Frederick  S.  Boas. 
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If,  wondering  at  their  number  and  their  extraordinary  vitality, 
we  desire  to  understand  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the  boys  of  Dickens, 
it  is  essential  to  revert  to  his  own  thwarted  boyhood.  The  story 
seems  as  pathetic  as  it  is  familiar.  Forster  tells  it  all,  and  tells 
it  well.  Dickens  himself  tells  part  of  it  incomparably,  although 
he  chivalrously  ignores  its  most  striking  point. 

He  is  unquestionably  the  magnificent  donor  to  English  litera¬ 
ture  of  its  true  Comedie  Humaine,  and  parallels  have  so  con¬ 
stantly  been  drawn  between  Dickens  and  Balzac  that  it  becomes 
interesting  to  contrast  their  early  years,  in  view  of  their  subse¬ 
quent  vast  harvests  of  achievement.  They  both  knew  poverty  in 
its  most  sordid  aspect.  Balzac,  indeed,  knew  it  intimately  all 
his  life,  save  for  the  tragically  brief  “Indian  summer”  with 
which  life  ended  I)ickens  said  good-bye  to  poverty  in  his 
triumphant  youtw,  when  Fortune  fell  in  love  with  him,  to  be 
faithful,  until  Death  bent  gently  over  the  unfinished  page  of 
Edwin  Drood,  and  forbade  the  solution  of  its  mystery. 

Balzac  started  with  decided  advantages.  He  was  born  in  a 
magical  old  city  in  the  heart  of  Touraine.  For  him  the  music 
of  the  mellow  bells  of  Tours,  instead  of  the  harsh  clanging  of  the 
gates  of  the  Marshalsea.  For  him  in  springtime  such  fairylands 
as  Azay-le-Bideau,  set  in  bowers  of  apple-blossom,  made  for  a 
background  to  the  gayest  of  all  the  daring  Contes  Drdlatiques. 
For  Dickens  the  debt-ridden  home  in  mean  Bayham  Street,  with 
Camden  Town  for  his  dreary  playground,  and  its  poor  shops  and 
stunted,  shabby-genteel  houses  for  his  scenery.  Bitterest  of  all, 
his  precociously  poignant  sense  of  the  “sorrow’s  crown  of 
sorrows.”  For  in  the  beginning,  the  very  delicate  child  had  been 
happy  in  his  own  way,  and  he  looked  back  wistfully  to  a  lost  land 
of  promise. 

According  to  Forster,  “He  was  not  much  over  nine  years  old 
when  his  father  was  recalled  from  Chatham,  and  he  had  to  leave 
his  good  [school]  master,  and  the  fine  old  place  endeared  to  him 
by  recollections  clinging  to  him  afterwards  all  his  life  long.  It 
was  here  he  had  made  the  acquaintance,  not  only  of  the  famous 
books  that  David  Copperfield  specially  names,  of  Roderick 
Random,  Peregrine  Pickle,  Humphrey  Clinker,  Tom  Jones,  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Don  Quixote,  Gil  Bias,  Robinson  Crusoe,  the 
Arabian  Nights,  and  the  Tales  of  the  Genii,  but  also  of  the 
Spectator,  the  Tatler,  the  Idler,  the  Citizen  of  the  World,  and 
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Mrs.  Inchbald’s  collection  of  farces.  They  were  a  host  of  friends 
when  he  had  no  single  friend,  and  in  leaving  the  place,  I  have 
often  heard  him  say,  he  seemed  to  be  leaving  them  too,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  had  given  his  ailing  little  life  its  picturesqueness  or  sun¬ 
shine.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  his  fancy ;  and  he  hardly  knew 
what  store  he  had  set  by  its  busy  varieties  of  change  and  scene, 
until  he  saw  the  falling  cloud  that  was  to  hide  its  pictures  from 
him  for  ever.  The  gay,  bright  regiments  always  coming  and 
going,  the  continual  paradings  and  firings,  the  succession  of 
sham  sieges  and  sham  defences,  the  plays  got  up  by  his  cousin  in 
the  hospital,  the  navy  pay  yacht  in  which  he  had  sailed  to 
Sheerness  with  his  father,  and  the  ships  floating  out  in  the 
Medway  with  their  far  visions  of  sea — he  was  to  lose  them  all.  He 
was  never  to  watch  the  boys  at  their  games  any  more.  .  .  .  He  was 
to  be  taken  to  London  inside  the  stage-coach  ‘  Commodore,’  and 
the  Kentish  woods  and  fields,  Cobham  Park  and  Hall,  Rochester 
Cathedral  and  Castle,  and  all  the  wonderful  romance  together, 
including  the  red-cheeked  baby  he  had  been  wildly  in  love  with, 
were  to  vanish  like  a  dream.”  '  i 

Balzac  at  least  knew  no  such  wrench  as  thi...  For  him  there 
was  always  possible  in  retrospect  the  vision  splendid  of  his  silver- 
blue  Loire,  of  fruitful  plains  set  about  with  historic  cMteaux,  to 
flash  upon  the  inward  eye  and  recreate  ages  of  “velvet  and  bright 
steel.”  Balzac,  again,  knew  the  tenderness  of  a  very  loving 
mother,  if  the  worthy,  active,  parsimonious  little  hourgeoise  had 
nothing  of  the  traditional  greatness  of  the  mother  of  a  genius. 

And  Dickens?  Here  we  may  well  pause  in  amazement.  For 
side  by  side  with  his  loyal  assurance  that  his  mother  grounded 
him  admirably  in  reading  and  writing,  stands  a  bitter  passage. 
The  tale  of  his  servitude  in  the  blacking  factory  of  a  man  who 
certainly  pitied  him  needs  no  repetition.  At  last  his  Micawber- 
like  father  quarrelled  with  James  liamert,  and  his  little  son  was 
dismissed. 

“With  a  relief  so  strange  it  was  like  oppression,  I  went  home. 
My  mother  set  herself  to  accommodate  the  quarrel,  and  did  so 
next  day.  She  brought  home  a  request  for  me  to  return  next 
morning,  and  a  high  character  of  me,  which  I  am  very  sure  I 
deserved.  My  father  said  I  should  go  back  no  more,  and  should 
go  to  school.  I  do  not  write  resentfully  or  angrily,  for  I  know 
bow  all  these  things  have  worked  together  to  make  me  what  I 
am.  But  I  never  afterwards  forgot,  T  never  shall  forget,  I  never 
can  forget,  that  my  mother  was  warm  for  my  being  sent 
back.” 

Six  shillings  a  week  for  an  ignoble  drudgery,  with  no  hope  of 
ever  rising  above  it,  and  parents  as  well  satisfied  “as  if  I  had 
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been  leaving  for  Cambridge  !  ”  A  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards 
did  Dickens  for  the  first  time  break  silence  to  his  most  trusted 
friend  concerning  this  squalid  episode.  Well  may  his  family  have 
been  “stricken  dumb  about  it.”  They  were  needy  and  embar¬ 
rassed,  but  not  in  such  dire  straits  as  to  compel  them,  with  such 
reckless  disregard  for  the  future,  to  let  their  beautiful,  promising 
son  toil  at  starvation  wages.  Their  conduct  contrasts  sharply 
w'ith  the  self-denial  of  the  mother  of  Balzac,  contriving  to  send 
liim  a  good  coat  by  her  stern  thrift,  and  probably  all-unconsciously 
strengthening  the  stubborn  belief  in  his  own  star  no  disaster  ever 
shattered. 

We  may  well  linger  in  righteous  wrath  before  the  picture  of 
Dickens,  bereft  so  callously  of  all  sympathy,  despairing  with  a 
boy’s  passionate  despair,  in  his  lonely  lodging.  A  cruel  step¬ 
father  sent  orphaned  David  Copperfield  to  Murdstone  and 
Grinby’s;  his  original,  Charles  Dickens,  was  doomed  to  the  same 
fate  by  his  own  parents.  A  noble  shame  forbade  him  to  admit 
the  truth,  but  their  offence  is  not  lessened  because  of  its  mar¬ 
vellous  result.  Genius  makes  its  own  laws,  and,  by  a  charming 
irony,  it  was  this  well-drubbed  small  scholar  in  the  rough  school 
of  adversity  whose  bright  destiny  it  was  to  diminish  the  pain  of 
the  world  by  the  magic  of  his  fancy. 

It  may  be  said  with  intention  that  his  boyhood  only  seemed 
pathetic,  for  he  transmuted  its  every  wretched  incident  into  pure 
gold,  his  wonderful  use  of  his  narrow  opportunities  being  of  itself 
a.  miracle.  It  is  surely  a  paradox  that  the  boyhood  of  Balzac, 
with  its  beauty  of  environment,  its  touch  of  sweetness,  bore  such 
fruit  as  that  fearful  masterpiece,  Le  Pere  Coriot — tragic  Lear 
Tvith  no  Cordelia — or  such  feverish  phantasmagoria  as  Peau  de 
Chagrin.  Instead  of  wholesome  boys  he  gives  us  Baphaels  and 
de  Bubempr^s,  scented,  artificial,  old-young,  and  over- wise  in 
“that  they  should  not  know.”  The  merry  heart  of  Dickens  made 
its  own  sunshine,  and  from  out  those  heavy  shadows  cast  by  the 
prison  walls  comes  Pickwick,  jolliest  of  all  knights-errant,  a 
grown-up  boy  himself,  and  a  band  of  boys  “whom  to  know  is  to 
love  :  to  love,  a  liberal  education.” 

There  is,  happily,  no  need  to  pause  here  over  the  obvious  surface 
faults  which  have  kept  critics  busy  saying  the  same  thing  with 
tiresome  iteration  until  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  was  not  afraid 
to  admire  almost  unreservedly.  Taine  and  George  Henry  Lewies 
did  their  vindictive  worst  in  vain,  and  liewes,  in  the  intervals  of 
torturing  Charlotte  Bronte,  established  a  further  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  Quilp  of  letters,  a  malign  dwarf  for  ever 
carping  at  the  giants  because  they  are  big.  Perhaps  only  Henley 
has  seriously  championed  those  under-plots  and  wonder-plots 
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which  at  times  are  tiresome  and  tangled.  But  it  is  not  too  much 
to  assert  that  if  only  the  boys  could  be  left  of  his  hundreds  of 
characters,  Dickens  would  still  be  Dickens. 

They  are  not  all  on  the  same  level  of  excellence,  like  those  of 
Thackeray.  A  few  of  them  are  artistic  failures.  Yet  there  is 
strong  evidence  plentiful  for  those  who  wish  to  prove  that  the 
best  of  the  novels  are  those  containing  the  best  boys.  Every 
inch  of  his  experience  goes  to  their  creation,  for  his  plastic  brain 
retained  every  impression  of  his  early  years  until  the  psychological 
moment  came  for  its  use.  He  saw  everything  ;  he  forgot  nothing. 
The  curious  notebook  he  left  behind  him  significantly  gave  a  list 
of  “names  for  boys.” 

The  boys  of  Thackeray  fall  into  two  clearly  defined  groups. 
The  boys  of  Meredith  have  analogy,  if  not  actual  likeness.  Harry 
Richmond  and  Richard  Feverel  might  have  played  cricket  with 
Crossjay  Patterne,  as  much  a  gentleman  as  either,  despite  his 
historic  connection  with  the  Marines.  But  the  broad  boy-realm 
of  Dickens  is  very  thickly  populated ;  its  extent  gives  room  for 
large  families.  He  is  interested  in  every  type,  and  individualises 
the  Artful  Dodger  and  Young  Smallweed  with  the  same  absolute 
sureness  as  David  Copperfield  or  Paul  Dombey. 

A  boy  himself  when  he  chose  his  brother’s  nickname  to  sign 
the  Sketches  hy  Boz,  he  was  still  too  young  to  be  in  love  with 
youth.  Yet  in  London  hy  Night  there  is  surely  what  for  nearly 
a  century  we  have  called  the  true  Dickensian  touch  in  dealing 
with  it.  In  a  back  street,  in  a  drizzle,  all  the  matrons  arc  calling 
simultaneously  for  “muffins,”  though  it  was  not  here  that  Dickens 
put  a  meteorological  report  in  a  nutshell  by  saying  that  “the 
iveather  suggested  mufifins,  likewise  crumpets,  likewise  Sally 
Lunns.” 

“Mrs.  Walker  has  scarcely  got  the  words  out  of  her  lips,  than 
Ml'S.  Peplow  over  the  way  lets  loose  Master  Peplow,  who  darts 
down  the  street  with  a  velocity  which  nothing  but  buttered 
muffins  in  perspective  could  possibly  inspire,  and  drags  the  boy 
back  by  main  force.”  His  mother  pauses  on  the  doorstep  to 
enlarge  to  her  neighbours  on  the  “  viciousness  of  boys  in  general , 
and  the  amiability  of  Master  Peplow  as  an  exception  ” ;  he 
vanishes,  and  we  know  no  more  of  him  but  that  he  was  useful 
and  resolute. 

Pickwick,  if  it  does  not  advance  the  boy  to  what  Mr.  Crummies 
would  have  defined  as  the  “juvenile  lead,”  contains  one  celebrity. 
The  “Fat  Boy”  is  pure  farce,  but  he  is  inimitable.  Like  the 
immortal  fowl  of  “Pet  Marjorie,”  he  is  “more  than  mortal  calm.” 
His  philosophy  is  simple.  He  lives  to  eat ;  but  his  rare  utterances 
rivet  our  attention.  “Now  then,  young  opium-eater,”  jeers  Sam 
VOL.  xciv.  N.s.  s 
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Weller,  but  ridicule  is  powerless  to  disturb  that  gracious  serenity. 
He  fascinates  us,  “hanging  over  a  capon  he  seemed  unable  to 
part  with.”  Was  it  the  memory  of  the  lean  years  which  made 
Dickens  so  tireless  in  loading  his  phantom  tables  with  solid  food? 
He  was  very  moderate  himself,  and  if  “no  one  enjoyed  making  a 
bowl  of  Punch  so  much,  no  one  drank  as  little  of  it.”  It  was 
the  atmosphere  of  abundant  good  cheer  he  loved,  and  the  wise 
will  no  more  quarrel  with  him  than  with  Charles  Lamb  when 
he  concentrates  his  airiest  grace  of  style  on  the  Essay  on  Roast 
Pig. 

The  Fat  Boy — we  never  remember  his  name  was  Joseph — was 
thoroughly  consistent.  His  idea  of  a  handsome  eulogy  was  to 
say  of  him  he  did  not  call  his  “employer”  that  he  bred  nice 
pork.  The  remark  was  accompanied  wdth  “a  cannibalistic  leer,” 
as  he  thought  of  the  gravy  and  crackling.  Dare  we  despise  him, 
when  Laureate  Southey,  contemplating  a  bean-field  in  its  per¬ 
fumed  bloom,  could  end  his  poem  with  the  suggestive  line  :  “And 
thoughts  of  bacon  rise  ”  ?  A  boy  who  enjoyed  picking  up  a  dead 
rook  because  it  was  plump  and  evoked  visions  of  savoury  pies, 
w'as  really  a  mute,  if  not  inglorious,  Brillat-Savarin.  He  woos 
appropriately  at  dinner-time,  with  a  knife  and  fork  “plunged  to 
the  very  ferrules”  in  a  meat  pie.  There  is  pathos  in  his  lament 
to  Mary:  “How  we  should  have  enjoyed  our  meals  together!” 
Yet  it  is  evident  the  rebuff  of  the  future  Mrs.  Samuel  Weller 
never  affected  his  magnificent  appetite. 

To  pass  on  to  Oliver  Twist  is  to  find  the  boy  as  hero,  and  to 
speculate  whether  he  is  really  better  fitted  for  the  dignity  than 
Scott’s  wooden  Waverley.  Here  Dickens  set  out  on  the  first  of 
his  long,  intensely  earnest  crusades  against  social  evils.  Jeffrey, 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review — an  arrant  sentimentalist,  for  all  his 
intervals  of  ferocity — “sobbed  and  cried”  over  little  Oliver,  and 
this  is  precisely  what  we  of  to-day  cannot  do. 

He  never  quite  fulfils  the  promise  of  his  first  notable  appear¬ 
ance.  Pale  spokesman  for  a  hungry,  piteous  brotherhood,  he 
approaches  the  terrible  Beadle  with  an  empty  porringer  and  the 
petition,  “Please,  Sir,  T  want  some  more.”  The  Crabbe-like 
fidelity  of  the  workhouse  scenes  is  admirable.  Yet  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  dominated  by  Mr.  Bumble,  wearing  the  “parochial  button 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  helping  the  beggar,”  rather  than  by  this 
pretty  lad  of  gentle  birth,  who  comes  into  his  own  when  our 
breathless  interest  is  wholly  centred  upon  Bill  Sikes  and  the  Jew. 

In  the  later  chapters  Oliver  is  unconvincing.  We  like  him 
better  in  the  days  of  his  apprenticeship  to  the  not  unkindly  under¬ 
taker,  when  he  unconsciously  provides  a  new  vocation  for  boys. 

It’s  about  young  Twist,  my  dear,’  said  Mr.  Sowerberry.  ‘  A 
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very  good-looking  boy  that,  my  dear.’  ‘  He  need  be,  for  he  eats 
enough,’  observed  the  lady.  ‘  There’s  an  expression  of  melancholy 
in  his  face  which  is  very  interesting.  He  would  make  a  delightful 
mute,  my  love.’  Mrs.  Sowerby  looked  up  with  an  expression  of 
considerable  wonderment.  .  .  .  ‘  I  don’t  mean  a  regular  mute  to 
attend  grown-up  people  my  dear,  but  only  for  children’s  practice. 

It  would  be  very  new  to  have  a  mute  in  proportion,  my  dear; 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  it  would  have  a  most  superb  effect.’ 
...  It  was  a  nice  sickly  season  just  at  this  time.  .  .  .  The  success 
of  Mr.  SowerbeiTy’s  ingenious  speculation  exceeded  his  most 
sanguine  hopes.  .  .  .  Many  were  the  mournful  processions  which 
little  Oliver  headed,  in  a  hat-band  reaching  to  his  knees  :  to  the 
indescribable  admiration  of  all  the  mothers  in  the  town.” 

But  if  we  lack  “pearly  fugitives”  for  the  much-tried  hero,  it 
is  a  heavy  spirit  which  cannot  revel  in  those  matchless  young 
rascals,  Charley  Bates  and  Mr.  John  Dawkins,  world-famous  as 
the  Artful  Dodger.  They  are  the  very  best  of  bad  company,  irre¬ 
sistible  from  the  instant  of  their  introduction.  Truly  great,  the 
]')odger  is  truly  affable,  and  good-naturedly  enlightens  the 
depths  of  Oliver’s  ignorance  :  My  eyes,  how  green.  .  .  .  Why, 

a  beak’s  a  magist’rate,  and  w^hen  you  walk  by  a  beak’s  order, 
it’s  not  straightforerd,  but  always  a-going  up,  and  niver  a- 
coming  down  agi  i.  Was  you  niver  on  the  mill  ?  ’  ‘  What  mill?  ’ 

inquired  Oliver.  ‘What  Mill?  Why  the  mill  as  takes  up  so  little 
room  that  it’ll  work  inside  a  Stone  Jug.’  ” 

Like  the  Fat  Boy,  the  Artful  Dodger  is  a  philosopher,  yet  even 
he  hud  one  blot  upon  his  ’scutcheon.  His  friend’s  heart-rending 
lamentation  explains  it.  Charged  with  attempting  to  pick  a 
pocket,  known  to  have  actually  replaced  the  handkerchief  in  it 
as  of  inferior  quality,  for  a  lesser  luminary  it  might  have  seemed 
a  tame  farewell  to  so  much  greatness. 

I  must  have  a  full  suit  of  mourning,  Fagin,  and  a  hatband 
to  wisit  ’im  afore  he  sets  out  on  his  travels.  To  think  of  Jack 
Dawkins — lummy  Jack — the  Dodger — the  Artful  Dodger,  going 
abroad  for  a  common  twopence  halfpenny  sneeze  box  !  T  never 
thought  he’d  a  done  it  under  a  gold  watch,  chain,  and  seals,  at 
the  lowest.  Oh,  why  didn’t  he  rob  some  rich  old  gentleman  of 
all  his  walables,  and  go  out  as  a  gentleman,  and  not  like  a  common 
prig,  without  no  honour  and  glory.’”  But  once  at  Bow  Street, 
the  Dodger  retrieved  his  character,  “doing  full  justice  to  his 
bringing  up.” 

There  is  a  forecast  of  his  brilliant  duel  with  the  police  in  the 
Sketches  hy  Boz,  where  another  boy  has  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
“vitnesses”  waiting  to  swear  to  his  character;  but  what  mastery 
the  hand  has  attained  in  the  brief  years  betw'een  the  books.  The 
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very  jailer  admires  the  repartee  of  the  Dodger,  and  scarcely 
resents  his  patronising  ‘“Did  you  redress  yourself  to  me,  my 
man?  ’  ”  “‘I  never  see  such  an  out  and  out  young  wagabond, 

your  worship,’  observed  the  officer  with  a  grin.  ‘  Do  you  mean 
to  say  anything,  you  young  shaver?  ’  ‘No,’  replied  the  Dodger, 

‘  not  here,  for  this  ain’t  the  shop  for  justice;  besides  which,  my 
attorney  is  a-breakfastin’  this  morning  with  the  Wice-President 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
elsewhere,  and  so  will  he,  and  so  will  a  very  numerous  and 
’spectable  circle  of  acquaintance,  as’ll  make  them  beaks  wish 
they’d  never  been  born,  or  that  they’d  got  their  footmen  to  hang 
’em  up  to  their  own  hat-pegs,  afore  they  let  ’em  come  out  this 
morning  to  try  it  upon  me.’  ” 

It  is  curious  that  the  Dodger  drops  no  aitches  during  a  valedic¬ 
tory  address  worthy  of  his  genius.  “Fully  committed”  as  we 
know  him  to  be,  we  part  with  him  with  a  kej^n  pang  of  regret. 
Dickens  came  superbly  into  his  own  kingdom  in  the  thieves’ 
kitchen,  worthy  stage  of  a  comedy  of  errors  which  w'as  the  curtain- 
raiser  for  such  grim  tragedy. 

Nicholas  Nicklehy  abounds  in  boys,  if  scarcely  of  such  a  high 
standard  of  characterisation.  It  is  so  joyously  irradiated  witli 
infectious  fun  we  forgive  the  broadening  into  caricature,  and  only 
lose  patience  over  occasional  lapses  into  a  rather  mawkish  senti¬ 
mentality.  No  other  school  in  fiction  has  attained  the  celebrity  of 
Dotheboys  Hall,  “where  youth  are  (sic)  boarded,  clothed,  booked, 
washed,  furnished  with  pocket-money.”  It  shares  with  Cowan 
Bridge,  as  pilloried  at  a  later  date  in  Jane  Eyre,  the  honour  of 
having  compelled  a  sorely-needed  reform.  To-day  we  forget  the 
earnest  aside,  “an  incipient  Hell  brooded  there,”  to  laugh  and 
laugh  again  with  the  family  of  Squeers.  The  hopeful  son, 
Wackford,  was  given  rich  pastry  when  anyone  would  pay  for  it, 
in  order  to  “make  his  flesh  shine,”  and  impress  the  parents.  He 
was  an  odious  little  tyrant,  as  cruel  as  his  father,  and  is  intro¬ 
duced  kicking  the  miserable  Smike  as  the  drudge  tried  on  him 
the  new  boots  stolen  from  the  new  pupils. 

Smike,  despite  his  rags  and  “tattered  child’s  frill,”  cannot 
strictly  rank  as  a  boy.  He  is  the  same  age  as  his  cousin  Nicholas 
when  they  meet,  so  that  even  his  unparalleled  success  as  the  lean 
apothecary  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  can  only  be  reluctantly  ignored. 
That  he  could  play  it  without  make-up  says  enough.  If  Nicholas 
is  a  stick  as  a  lover,  he  makes  gallant  amends  when  he  thrashes 
Squeers.  He  is  hardly  more  than  a  boy  himself,  yet  “vainly  did 
young  Wackford  rush  to  the  defence  of  his  father,”  and  prove 
that  he  was  not  quite  a  coward  by  “harassing  the  enemy  in  the 
rear.”  In  sister  Fanny’s  immortal  letter  we  find  the  assertion 
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that  “me  and  my  brother  were  then  the  victims  of  his  feury," 
but  we  long  for  better  evidence  that  he  really  got  his  deserts. 

Boys  have  a  tantalising  way  of  peering  out  of  the  full  page  of 
Dickens,  only  to  baffle  the  curiosity  they  excite.  The  retainer  of 
the  majestic  Mr.  Mortimer  Knag  may  be  instanced,  when  he 
issued  the  impressive  command:  ‘“Thomas,  close  the  ware¬ 
house.’”  “Thomas  w^as  a  boy  nearly  half  as  tall  as  a  shutter, 
and  the  warehouse  w'as  a  shop  about  the  size  of  three  hackney 
coaches,”  and — it  is  notable — the  hour  ten  o’clock  on  a  cold  night. 

The  Masters  Crummies,  if  they  pale  beside  the  “infant 
phenomenon,”  make  a  prompt  appeal  to  our  liking.  Their  intro¬ 
duction  to  Nicholas  has  all  the  charm  of  the  unexpected  :  “At 
the  upper  end  of  the  room  were  a  couple  of  boys,  one  of  them 
very  tall  and  the  other  very  short,  both  dressed  as  sailors  .  .  . 
and  both  were  overlooked  by  a  large  heavy  man,  perched  against 
the  corner  of  a  table,  w’ho  emphatically  adjured  them  to  strike  a 
little  more  fire  out  of  the  swords,  and  they  couldn’t  fail  to  bring 
down  the  house  on  the  very  first  night.”  “‘  There’s  a  picture,’  ” 
said  Mr.  Crummies  very  justly.  Alas  !  space  lacks  for  the  full 
description  of  the  duel  which  terminated  so  gloriously. 

“‘What  did  you  think  of  that,  Sir?’  inquired  Mr.  Crummies. 
‘Very  good,  indeed — capital,’  answ^ered  Nicholas.  ‘You  won’t 
see  such  boys  as  those  very  often,  I  think,’  said  Mr.  Crummies. 
Nicholas  assented,  observing  that  if  they  were  a  little  better 

match - ‘Match  !  ’  cried  Mr.  Crummies,  properly  shocked  by 

the  ignorance  displayed  by  such  a  comment.  ‘  I  mean  if  they 
were  a  little  more  of  a  size,’  said  Nicholas  explaining  himself. 

‘  Size,’  repeated  Mr.  Crummies,  ‘  why  it’s  the  very  essence  of  the 
combat  that  there  should  be  a  foot  or  two  between  them.  How 
are  you  to  get  up  the  sympathies  of  the  audience  in  a  legitimate 
manner,  if  there  isn’t  a  little  man  contending  against  a  great 
one?’”  The  Masters  Crummies  had  earned  their  beefsteak 
pudding  when  they  got  it.  They  had  “emitted  showers  of  sparks 
from  their  swords” — “a  very  great  point  indeed,  in  the  estimation 
of  their  illustrious  father  and  critic.”  We  feel  them  altogether 
worthy  of  the  redundant  eulogy  of  Mr.  Snittle  Timberry  before 
their  departure  for  America.  Their  words  were  few,  their  deeds 
valiant.  Their  “chief  talent  was  for  combat,”  yet  they  were 
probably  more  missed  than  if  they  had  been  a  very  brace  of 
Hamlets  for  soliloquy. 

To  be  chronological  is  to  pursue  the  boy  to  The  Old  Curiosity 
fdiop,  probably  the  best-praised  and  best-abused  tale  Dickens 
ever  told.  Christopher  Nubbles,  otherwise  Kit,  is  a  good  fellow. 
He  is  quite  human,  albeit  grown-up  and  a  bread-winner  with  such 
praiseworthy  precocity.  His  entry  is  arresting,  as  he  uses  his 
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fists  handily  against  the  small  sinner  in  the  atrocious  service  of 
Quilp,  And  we  owe  Kit  an  abiding  debt  of  gratitude  for  preserving 
Astley’s  for  us.  The  smell  of  the  sawdust,  the  sight,  not  merelv 
of  the  “’oofs  of  the  ’orses,”  but  the  Arab  steeds  with  flying  ladies 
all  tights  and  spangles,  are  sheer  delight.  There  is  nothing  more 
Dickensian  in  all  Dickens,  and  well  do  we  comprehend  why,  in 
her  ecstasy,  Barbara’s  mother  beat  her  umbrella  on  the  floor  until 
she  wore  it  “nearly  to  the  gingham.”  But  Kit  did  not  himself 
play  the  lead  on  that  dazzling  occasion ;  he  had  a  much  younger 
brother  to  outshine  him.  “The  greatest  miracle  of  the  night  was 
little  Jacob,  who  ate  oysters  as  if  he  had  been  born  and  bred  to 
the  business,  sprinkled  the  pepper  and  the  vinegar  with  a  discre¬ 
tion  beyond  his  years,  and  afterwards  built  a  grotto  on  the  table 
with  the  shells.” 

With  Barnahy  Budge  comes  surprised  discovery  that  Dickens 
wrote  a  group  of  books  in  which  boys  are  strangely  scarce.  The 
boyhood  of  Barnaby — so  much  braver  without  wits  than  half  those 
accredited  with  them — is  dismissed  in  a  few  picturesque  lines. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  adds  nothing  to  the  list.  Little  Dorrit,  but 
for  a  too  brief  glimpse  of  John  Chivery,  Junior,  in  the  backyard 
of  the  turnkey,  also  disappoints  in  this  single  respect.  In  The 
Chimes,  overweighted  with  purpose.  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth, 
overstocked  with  siigary  sentiment,  the  boy  has  no  prominence. 
For  all  their  excellent  virtues,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  to  the 
true  lover  of  human  comedy  there  is  a  want  felt  in  all  five  ?  The 
boy  is  the  father  of  the  man,  and,  like  The  Pirates  of  Penzance, 
we  do  not  wish  to  deal  only  wnth  orphans. 

The  Haunted  Man  is  redeemed  from  actual  dulness  by  small 
Johnny  Tetterby  nursing  sister  Sally — “a  very  Moloch  of  a  baby 
on  whose  insatiate  altar  the  whole  existence  of  this  particular 
young  brother  was  offered  up  a  daily  sacrifice.  Its  personality 
may  be  said  to  have  consisted  in  its  never  being  quiet  in  any  one 
place  for  five  consecutive  minutes,  and  never  going  to  sleep  when 
required.  .  .  .”  The  cheerful,  overweighted  slave,  believing  so 
lovingly  in  the  charm  of  his  heavy-headed  autocrat,  is  a  true 
Dickensian  find. 

But  in  1843  Martin  Chuzzlewit  made  full  atonement.  Dickens 
showed  his  astuteness  in  his  trenchant  treatment  of  young 
America.  He  has  left  no  portraits  of  American  boys,  because  he 
proves  to  us  that  there  are  none.  By  an  inexplicable  paradox, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  are  born  old.  It  is  true, 
Martin  took  the  eminent  war  correspondent  of  the  Bowdy  Journal 
for  “a  little  child  guilelessly  playing  at  Fjditor”  till  the  appalling 
talk  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick  shatters  the  delusion.  But  who  cares 
to  linger  in  the  stricken  fever  swamp  of  Eden  when  access  is 
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to  be  had  to  a  greasier  boarding-house  than  the  Maison  Vauquer 
itself? 

For  there  we  first  meet  the  inimitable  Bailey  Junior,  and,  Silas 
Wegg-like,  drop  into  poetry  to  maintain  “There  is  no  one  beside 
him,  and  no  one  above  him.”  With  his  red  head  and  “no  nose 
to  speak  of,”  he  makes  his  leisurely  entry  with  a  very  dirty 
Wellington  boot  on  one  arm,  and  the  nonchalant  excuse  for  delay 
that  he  mistook  the  great  Pecksniff  for  the  paper,  and  “wondered 
why  you  didn’t  shove  yourself  through  the  grating  as  usual.” 
Kis  admirers  need  no  quotation  from  his  endless  repartee  to 
prove  its  brilliancy,  and  as  for  those  outcasts  who  “cannot”  read 
Dickens,  let  them  find  cold  comfort  in  the  ironical  pity  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang.  Bailey  Junior  is  a  cheery  optimist,  whether 
brushing  coats  at  midnight  in  the  dim  beetle-strewn  kitchens 
of  “Todger’s,”  or  recklessly  driving  that  well-connected  animal 
with  Capricorn  for  nephew  and  Cauliflower  for  “own  brother.” 
He  announces  the  banquet  in  the  sufficient  words,  “Wittles  is 
up!”  and  appraises  the  respected  Mrs.  Gamp  with  the  judicial 
remark.  “There’s  the  remains  of  a  fine  woman  about  Sairey.” 
When  he  felt  his  genius  soar  beyond  Todger’s  and  its  “jovial 
lirood.”  he  hesitated  as  to  his  vocation.  He  confided  to  the  Miss 
Pecksniffs  be  “thought  of  going  either  into  top  boots  or  into  the 
army.”  “  ‘  There’s  a-many  drummers  in  the  Tower.  I’m  acquainted 
with  them.  Don’t  their  country  set  a  valley  on  ’em,  mind  you  !  Not 
at  all !  ’  ‘  You’ll  be  shot  I  see,’  observed  Mercy.  ‘  Well,’  cried 
Mr.  Bailey,  ‘  wot  if  I  am.  I’d  sooner  be  hit  by  a  cannon  ball  than 
by  a  rolling  pin.’  ”  As  we  know,  he  elected  for  the  boots;  yet 
Bailey  Junior  was  a  loss  to  the  service,  and  he  would  have  found 
pleasure  there  in  the  society  of  Jakin  and  Lew,  of  “The  Fore  and 
Aft.”  If  he  was  the  typical  London  boy  of  his  time,  it  was  a 
wholesome  type,  fearless,  kindly,  and  of  a  very  pretty  wit.  Had 
Dickens  killed  him  we  could  never  have  forgiven  it;  but,  as  we 
are  satisfactorily  aware,  he  lived  to  be  elected  partner  to  Poll 
Sweedlepipes  in  the  bird  business,  with  a  special  eye  to  the 
“sporting  interest.” 

Domhey  and  Son  can  boast  no  Bailey  Junior.  Its  Londoners 
are  unconvincing.  Hob  the  Grinder  is  a  rather  clumsy  caricature, 
and  worthy  Walter  Gay  too  much  the  conventional  good  appren¬ 
tice.  But  rich  amends  are  made  by  the  pupils  of  Dr.  Blimber’s 
select  forcing  house,  where  “All  boys  blew  before  their  time. 
Mental  green-peas  were  produced  at  Christmas,  and  intellectual 
asparagus  all  the  year  round.  Mathematical  gooseberries  (very 
sour  ones  too)  were  common  at  untimely  seasons.”  Dickens  is 
alleged  to  have  found  Blimber’s  in  a  school  from  which  he  quickly 
removed  one  of  his  sons.  There  were  evidently  schools  without 
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organised  games  in  the  genteel  ’forties,  where  the  hairdresser  came 
to  curl  all  gentlemanly  heads  for  the  “break-up”  dance,  and  the 
only  other  amusement  was  to  walk  two  and  two  on  the  parade. 
Carping  is  silenced  before  the  superb  ease  with  which  the  genius 
of  Dickens  allows  him  to  pass  from  perfection  in  Bailey  Junior 
to  perfection  in  Toots. 

Briggs,  Tozer,  Barnet  Shettles,  and  the  rest,  all  live,  drawn  in 
a  few  firm  strokes.  But  Toots  stands  first,  in  those  trousers  made 
by  Burgess  and  Co.,  “fash’nable  but  very  dear.”  His  quaint 
friendship  with  tiny  Paul,  the  fine  touch  of  chivalry  beneath  his 
absurd  exterior,  is  made  exquisitely  apparent.  His  hopeless  love 
for  Florence,  beautifully  teaching  him  to  take  the  rough  old 
dog  Diogenes  to  comfort  her  when  he  has  no  words,  makes  his 
subsequent  misalliance  with  her  maid  jar  upon  us. 

It  is  Paul  Dombey’s  most  fervent  admirers  who  try  to  make 
him  the  insufferable  little  prig  he  never  was,  or  how  could  the 
other  boys  have  tolerated  him,  far  less  liked  him  as  they  did? 
It  seems  to  be  forgotten  how  much  of  Paul  was  autobiographical, 
how  largely  his  was  a  case  of  remembrance,  not  of  intuitive 
imagination.  In  the  Chatham  days,  when  Dickens  was  what  he 
calls  “a  not  particularly  cared-for  child,”  he  was  miserably 
delicate.  Too  weak  and  w^eary  to  play  cricket,  he  could  only 
look  on  wistfully.  He  is  accused  of  “enjoying  holocausts  of 
infants”  by  his  detractors,  but  Paul’s  short  life  did  not  in  the 
least  recall  “the  little  sickly  child  ”  of  a  hymn  by  some  Mrs. 
Fairchild.  He  had  spirit,  or  how  else  would  he  have  engaged 
so  dauntlessly  with  the  terrific  Mrs.  Pipchin  and  his  preposterous 
father? 

When  Mr.  Dombey  pompously  asserts  that  “money  can  do 
everything,”  Paul  replies  with  the  unansw'crable  question,  Then 
why  didn’t  money  save  me  my  mamma?’  ”  and  Dombey  is  no¬ 
where  in  argument  with  “Son.”  As  he  sits  beside  the  fire  with 
the  black  cat  and  the  w^eird  Pipchin ,  in  her  sable  bombazeen ,  she 
accuses  him  of  impoliteness  because  he  admits  he  is  thinking 
“how  old  she  must  be.”  “ ‘  It’s  not  polite,’  said  Paul,  innocently, 
‘to  eat  all  the  mutton-chops  and  toast,  Wickam  says.’ 

‘  Wickam,’  retorted  Mrs.  Pipchin,  colouring,  ‘is  a  wicked,  im¬ 
pudent,  bold-faced  hussy.’  ‘What’s  that?’  inquired  Paul. 
‘  Never  you  mind,  Sir,’  retorted  Mrs.  Pipchin.  ‘  Pemember  the 
story  of  the  little  boy  that  was  gored  to  death  by  the  mad  bull 
for  asking  questions.’  ‘  If  the  bull  was  mad,’  said  Paul,  ‘how 
did  he  know  the  boy  had  asked  questions?  Nobody  can  go  and 
whisper  secrets  to  a  mad  bull.  I  don’t  believe  that  story.’  ‘  You 
don’t  believe  it.  Sir?  ’  repeated  Mrs.  Pipchin  amazed.  ‘  No,’ 
said  Paul.  Mrs.  Pipchin  weakly  shifted  her  ground,  saying, 
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‘Not  if  it  should  happen  to  have  been  a  tame  bull,  you  little 
infidel?’  As  Paul  had  not  considered  the  subject  in  that  light, 
and  had  founded  his  conclusions  on  the  alleged  lunacy  of  the  bull, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  put  down  for  the  present.  But  he  sat 

.  with  such  an  obvious  intention  of  fixing  Mrs.  Pipchin  pre¬ 
sently,  that  even  that  hardy  old  lady  deemed  it  prudent  to  retreat 
till  he  should  have  forgotten  the  subject.”  Small  wonder  he 
“sometimes  confounded  Mrs.  Pipchin,  ogress  as  she  was”;  but 
let  folks  who  assert  Paul  is  unnatural  in  his  elfin  precocity  read 
the  letters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Maidie,  and  they  will  hold 
their  peace. 

Those — and  they  are  many — who  insist  that  novels  should  be 
unalloyed  fiction,  cannot  regard  David  Copperfield  as  a  novel  at 
all,  for  the  original  of  one  of  the  few  heroes  who  never  let  our 
interest  slacken  is  so  plainly  the  writer  himself.  He  waited  till 
he  was  ripe  for  his  masterpiece  before  telling  the  story  of  his  own 
boyhood,  and  his  success  is  so  unquestioned,  mere  imagination 
seems  a  secondary  charm  compared  with  such  arresting  actuality. 
Even  matchless  creations  like  Micawber  do  not  lure  us  into  the 
usual  easy  forgetfulness  of  the  hero.  This  boy  will  live  as  long 
as  English  literature,  and  Tommy  Traddles  was  worthy  of  being 
host  man  at  his  wedding. 

Steerforth,  on  the  other  hand,  approaches  complete  failure. 
Thackeray  ought  to  have  dealt  with  him.  Mrs.  Steerforth’s 
explanation  why  he  vras  sent  to  Salem  House  is  absurd.  He  was 
there  for  the  exigencies  of  the  plot,  and  for  nothing  else.  Murd- 
stone  wanted  to  separate  David  cheaply  from  his  mother.  The 
detestable  old  uncle  who  married  his  cook  and  disinherited 
Traddles  of  the  “sky-blue  skeleton  suit,”  probably  approved  of 
Creakle’s  cruel  inability  to  resist  caning  such  a  chubby  lad.  But 
Steerforth,  ev  route  for  an  Oxford  career  prudently  ignored  by 
Dickens,  ought  never  to  have  been  a  “parlour  boarder”  in  such 
a  parody  of  a  place.  This  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  natural¬ 
ness  of  little  David’s  idolatry  for  the  handsome  senior  who  was 
no  gentleman.  That  title  belongs  to  dauntless  Traddles  when, 
stung  by  the  brutality  to  the  wretched,  half-starved  usher,  he 
dared  to  remonstrate  with  the  ringleader:  “‘Shame,  J.  Steer- 
forth  !  ’  ”  “He  was  very  honourable,  Traddles  w’as,  and  held  it 
as  a  solemn  duty  in  the  boys  to  stand  by  one  another.”  He 
became,  as  we  know,  a  judge,  and  married  the  “dearest  girl  in 
the  world,”  and  we  feel  his  luck  was  no  more  than  his  due. 

To  have  lingered  over  Charles  Dickens  at  Lamert’s  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  linger  over  David  Copperfield  at  Murdstone  and 
Crinby’s,  in  their  common  torment  of  humiliation.  “A  child  of 
excellent  abilities,  and  with  strong  power  of  observation,  quick. 
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eager,  delicate,  and  soon  hurt  bodily  or  mentally,  it  seems 
wonderful  that  nobody  should  have  made  any  sign  in  my  defence, 
hut  nobody  did.”  It  is  David  speaking  for  himself,  and  for  that 
brother  in  pain  upon  whose  grave  in  Westminster  the  laurels 
lie  thickly  strewn. 

Autobiography  ceases  with  the  early  years,  but  had  the  book 
ended  with  those  chapters  it  would  nevertheless  have  been  the 
masterpiece  it  is.  It  is  worthy  of  the  lavish  meed  of  praise 
comprehendingly  given  it.  Drowsy  David,  kept  awake  with 
cowslip  wine  by  his  enthusiastic  audience  whilst  he  retold  his 
beloved  “Peregrine  Pickle”  at  Salem  House,  is  contrasted 
strikingly  with  the  warehouse  drudge  trying  to  interest  “Mealy 
Potatoes”  and  the  rest  in  those  gay  adventures.  “No  words 
can  express  the  secret  agony  of  my  soul  as  I  sank  to  their  com¬ 
panionship.”  If  Balzac  had  impossibly  created  a  David  Copper- 
field,  he  would  never  have  let  him  quite  retrieve  that  past. 
Dickens,  at  the  zenith  of  a  success  unparalleled,  could  pass  joy¬ 
ously  to  Dr.  Strong’s  school  at  Canterbury,  and  let  us  loiter 
enchanted  over  David’s  early  loves.  Miss  Shepherd,  of  the 
turned-in  toes,  whose  name  he  inserted  among  “those  of  the 
royal  family  in  church,”  whom  he  courted  with  a  secret  gift  of 
“twelve  Brazil  nuts”  and  of  “soft  seedy  biscuits  and  oranges 
innumerable.”  Miss  Larkins,  a  “divinity  in  blue,”  aged  thirty, 
whom  he  worshipped  at  seventeen,  and  to  whom  he  offered  his 
buttonhole,  “pink  camellia  japonica,  price  half  a  crown,”  He 
“leaves  off  bear’s  grease”  when  Miss  Larkins  marries  a  stout 
hop-grower — a  horrid  sidelight  on  the  greasy  custom  of  his  time. 
Steerforth  may  well  have  called  him  “Daisy,”  but  if  his  boyish 
simplicity  and  sincerity  be  quite  out  of  fashion,  then  the  times 
are  out  of  joint. 

Bleak  House  is  a  tragedy,  for  all  its  conventional  happy  ending 
and  its  rich  irradiating  humour.  It  is  full  of  boys.  Wholesome 
“young  Woolwich,”  the  flute-playing  son  of  the  apple-cheeked 
“old  girl,”  delightful  daughter  of  her  regiment.  Unwholesome 
“young  Swills,”  setting  the  ghastly  suicide  of  Captain  Hawdon 
to  slow  music  for  the  entertainment  of  topers  at  the  “Sol’s 
Arms,”  and  only  becoming  “pastoral  in  the  long  vacation,”  as 
he  warbles  of  country  joys.  Young  Smallweed,  a  world-worn 
veteran  at  fourteen,  “cocking  his  elfin  eye”  at  barmaids  rising 
forty,  and  adding  the  sardonic  postscript  “No  slugs”  to  his  order 
for  summer  cabbage.  The  -wretched  Masters  Pardiggle,  with 
their  little  incomes  impounded  for  philanthropic  purposes  by  their 
appalling  mother.  The  youngest.  Alfred,  aged  five,  is  reported  to 
have  “voluntarily  enrolled  himself  in  the  Infant  Bonds  of  lov, 
and  is  pledged  never  fiivongh  life,  to  nse  tobacco  in  any  form.” 
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All  these  are  absolutely  different ;  all  flesh  and  blood.  Yet  they 
are  but  supers  in  the  poignant  drama  ;  the  “juvenile  lead  ”  belongs 
to  Jo  from  the  moment  he  shuffles  in  at  the  inquest  where  the 
coroner  decides  it  is  “out  of  the  question”  to  take  his  evidence. 
“Name  Jo.  Nothing  else  that  he  knows  on.  Don’t  know  that 
everybody  has  two  names.  Never  heerd  of  such  a  think.  .  .  . 
No  father,  no  mother,  no  friends.  Never  been  to  school.  What’s 
home?  Knows  a  broom’s  a  broom,  and  knows  it’s  wicked  to  tell 
a  lie.”  Jo  cannot  say  who  implants  this  last  conviction,  yet  it 
governs  him  to  the  end.  To-day,  with  the  tambourines  of 
“Salvation”  tinkling  in  our  worst  slums,  with  the  disciplined 
forco  of  the  Church  Army  standing  at  attention  in  the  bleakest 
winter  midnight,  there  might  have  been  some  help.  These  things 
were  yet  to  be.  In  1S52  the  voice  of  Dickens,  broken  by  com¬ 
passion,  was  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness. 

The  unctuous  Chadband  is  a  bit  of  frank  caricature  when  he 
elevates  Jo  to  the  dignity  of  text  for  his  sermon  of  oily  platitudes, 
for  his  everlasting  “Tjet  us  in  a  spirit  of  love  inquire.” 

“O  running  fount  of  sparkling  joy 
To  be  a  soaring  human  boy.” 

Chadband’s  quotation  deeply  impressed  his  hearers,  with  the 
certain  exception  of  Jo  himself.  Mrs.  Snagsby,  indeed,  indig¬ 
nantly  expresses  her  “belief  that  he  is  a  limb  of  the  arch-fiend.” 
The  scene  is  altogether  ludicrous,  belonging  to  a  past  so  remote 
we  need  to  remind  ourselves  there  can  be  no  caricature  without  a 
clearly  defined  subject. 

Yet  how  immediately  laughter  is  still  when  Jo  leaves  his  muddy 
crossing  for  ever  because  “the  light  is  coming.”  “Dead  your 
Majesty,  dead  my  lords  and  gentlemen.  Dead  Right  Reverends, 
and  wrong  Reverends  of  every  order.  Dead  men  and  women 
born  with  Heavenly  compassion  in  your  hearts.  And  dying  thus 
around  us  every  day.”  The  tiresomely  reiterated  charge  of  arti¬ 
ficiality  cannot  be  urged  here.  “Too  many  death  scenes,”  croak 
detractors;  yet,  if  we  made  a  census  of  the  vast  population  of 
characters  Dickens  created,  it  is  obvious  the  death-rate  is  not 
really  disproportionate.  The  History  of  David  Grieve,  for 
instance,  has  possibly  as  many  funerals  as  Bleak  House  in  its 
far  narrower  circle. 

In  Hard  Times  Dickens  certainly  revealed  unexpected  new 
power,  but  he  did  not  add  notably  to  his  boys.  But  there  is 
all  the  freshness  of  David  Copperfield  in  Pip,  of  the  Great 
Expectations.  He  might  fairly  dispute  the  first  place  among 
the  boys  of  Dickens,  for  his  absolute  fidelity  to  nature. 
There  is  nothing  weak  in  the  reticent  pathos,  nothing  tending 
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to  caricature  in  the  all-pervading  humour.  Great  Expectations 
is  altogether  remarkable  and  satisfying.  It  has  the  best  plot 
Dickens  ever  invented,  and  the  mouldering  splendours  of  Miss 
Havisham  are  really-  impressive.  Philip  Pirrip  knew  nothing  of 
his  family  except  what  the  tombstones  of  his  parents  suggested 
to  his  active  fancy.  “To  the  five  little  stone  lozenges,  each  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  long,  which  were  arranged  in  a  neat  row  beside 
their  grave,  and  were  sacred  to  the  memory  of  five  little  brotheis 
of  mine,  who  gave  up  trying  to  get  a  living  exceedingly  early  in 
that  universal  struggle,  I  am  indebted  for  a  belief  I  religiously 
entertained ,  that  they  had  all  been  born  on  their  backs  with  their 
hands  in  their  trouser  pockets.” 

Pip  himself  was  “brought  up  by  hand,”  with  the  unpleasant 
assistance  of  plenty  of  the  nauseous  tar-water  then  regarded  as 
an  elixir  vitfp,  and  of  a  cane  familiarly  known  as  Tickler.  He 
was  “not  Pompeyed,”  according  to  his  stern  foster-mother,  Mrs. 
Joe  Gargery,  and  he  was  certainly  no  saint.  When  Uncle 
Pumblechook  became  quite  unendurable,  the  depraved  Pip  fabri¬ 
cated  a  brilliant  romance  as  to  his  doings  at  Satis  House.  The 
excellent  Joe  Gargery  was  especially  impressed  with  his  account 
of  four  immense  dogs  “fighting  for  veal  cutlets  from  a  silver 
basket.” 

.^t  bottom  Joe  is  more  amazed  at  Pip’s  imagination  than 
horrified  at  his  mendacity  when  that  reprobate  unburdens  his 
conscience.  “‘Come,  Pip,’  said  Joe  persuasively,  ‘if  there 
wasn’t  no  w^eal  cutlets  at  least  there  were  dogs.’  ‘No,  Joe.’ 

‘  A  dog?  ’  said  Joe.  ‘  A  puppy?  Come  !  ’  ‘  No,  Joe,  there  was 

nothing  at  all  of  the  kind.’  Joe  contemplated  me  in  dismay. 
‘Pip,  old  chap!  This  won’t  do,  old  fellow!  I  say!  where  do 
you  expect  to  go  to?  ’  ” 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  first  fight  in  fiction  that  Pip’s 
encounter  with  his  subsequent  best  friend.  Mr.  Pocket  overawed 
his  opponent  by  his  technique.  He  was  great  at  the  “laws  of  the 
game,”  and  Draconian  for  the  “Eegular  rules.” 

Pugilists  may  like  to  contrast  this  conflict  with  the  occasion 
when  David  Copperfield  went  out  against  the  young  butcher,  and 
defeated  him  gloriously.  David’s  affair  of  honour  w'as  conducted 
on  the  most  correct  lines,  but  he  was  evidently  just  as  surprised 
as  Pip  when  he  won.  The  modesty  common  to  both  heroes  is 
probably  the  chief  reason  why  we  like  them  so  well. 

Pip’s  burning  desire  was  to  be  a  gentleman.  It  is  a  fine  touch 
that  his  ashamed  consciousness  of  his  ingratitude  to  Joe,  with 
whom  nature  has  so  beautifully  replaced  education  by  chivalrous 
instinct,  keeps  him  admirably  doubtful  if  he  is  indeed  on  the  way 
to  realise  his  ideal.  The  nineteen  chapters  devoted  to  his  youth 
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leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  They  are  excellent,  from  the  first 
encounter  with  the  convict,  necessitating  the  theft  of  the  pork 
pie  which  — strange  anomaly — was  to  be  eaten  after  the  plum 
pudding  as  a  digestive,  to  his  departure  to  London  to  claim  his 
mysterious  fortune.  As  to  his  enemy,  Trabb’s  boy,  he  deserves 
a  book  to  himself. 

In  Our  Mutual  Friend  the  boys  are  rather  in  the  background. 
Sloppy,  the  nameless  waif  who  turns  the  mangle  for  brave  old 
Betty  Higden,  is  already  a  hobbledehoy  when  his  acquaintance 
is  made. 

But  there  is  another  Johnny  here,  lying  very  still  in  a  ward 
in  the  Children’s  Hospital  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  who  may  at 
least  claim  to  have  made  his  last  will  and  testament  far  better 
than  most  of  his  seniors.  ‘“Too  late,’”  said  the  doctors  as 
Johnny  was  tenderly  laid  down,  to  be  cheered  “by  an  amazing 
circumstance.  This  was  no  less  than  the  appearance  on  his  own 
little  platform  of  All  Creation,  on  its  way  to  his  own  particular 
ark  :  the  elephant  leading,  and  the  fly,  with  a  diffident  sense  of 
his  size,  politely  bringing  up  the  rear.  A  very  little  brother  lying 
in  the  next  bed  with  a  broken  leg  was  so  enchanted  by  this 
spectacle  that  his  delight  exalted  its  enthralling  interest.” 

In  the  night  the  end  came,  and  John  Rokesmith,  bending  down 
tenderly,  saw  that  his  namesake  wished  to  speak.  “‘Him,’ 
said  the  little  fellow.  ‘  Those  !  ’  The  doctor  was  quick  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  taking  the  horse,  the  ark,  the  yellow  bird,  and  the 
man  in  the  Guards  from  Johnny’s  bed,  softly  placed  them  on 
that  of  his  neighbour,  the  mite  with  the  broken  leg.  With  a 
weary  yet  pleased  smile,  and  with  an  action  as  if  he  stretched 
his  little  figure  out  to  rest,  the  child  heaved  his  body  on  the 
sustaining  arm,  and  seeking  Rokesmith’s  face  with  his  lips, 
said,  ‘  A  kiss  for  the  boofer  lady.’  Having  now  bequeathed  all 
he  had  to  dispose  of,  and  arranged  his  affairs  in  this  world, 
Johnny,  thus  speaking,  left  it.”  The  blank  verse  of  Little  Nell, 
the  last  words  of  Paul  Dombey,  do  not  move  us  like  this. 

And  not  without  reason  has  the  Christmas  Carol,  the  best 
Christmtis  number  that  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  been  left  for 
the  final  note  of  admiration.  It  contains  the  boy  whose  actual 
influence  has  been  stronger  than  that  of  any  other  boy  in  fiction. 
Let  the  superior  cavil  at  Scrooge’s  conversion  as  they  will,  the 
wiser  listen  to  Thackeray’s  homage  in  complete  agreement. 

“Who  can  listen  to  objections  to  such  a  book  as  this?  It  seems 
to  me  a  national  benefit.  ...  As  for  Tiny  Tim,  there  is  a  passage 
regarding  that  young  gentleman  about  which  a  man  should  hardly 
venture  to  speak  in  print  or  in  public,  any  more  than  he  would 
of  any  other  affections  of  his  private  heart.  There  is  not  a  reader 
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in  England  but  that  little  creature  will  be  a  bond  of  union 
between  the  author  and  him.” 

The  Carol  is  crowded  with  boys,  and  Master  Peter  Cratchitt, 
'‘not  proud  although  his  collars  nearly  choked  him,”  is  not  more 
a  real  boy  than  his  crippled  brother.  ‘‘Tiny  Tim,  who  did  not 
die,”  is  completely  human  when  ‘‘borne  off  by  the  two  young 
Cratchitts  that  he  might  hear  the  pudding  singing  in  the  copper.” 
If  his  ‘‘Hurrah”  was  feeble,  it  was  genuine,  and  he  showed  his 
judgment  when  he  drank  Scrooge’s  health,  and  ‘‘didn’t  care 
twopence  about  it,”  at  the  best  dinner  in  all  fiction. 

Sometimes,  though  it  is  rare,  a  writer  defiantly  risks  misunder¬ 
standing,  and  flashes  out  the  truth  as  to  his  own  work. 
Thackeray’s  legendary  ‘‘This  is  genius”  has  its  parallel  in  the 
Carol  when  Dickens  dares  to  say;  ‘‘Spirit  of  Tiny  Tim,  thy 
childish  essence  was  from  God.”  He  obeyed  the  divine  command, 
and  suffered  these  dream  children  of  his  teeming  fancy  to  draw 
near  and  to  do  miracles  by  their  magic.  Like  Balzac,  he  never 
lost  the  joy  in  his  creative  power.  We  hear  so  much  of  the  storm, 
and  stress,  and  sorrow  of  production,  we  forget  that  for  genius 
inspiration  often  comes  in  a  steady,  even  flow,  like  a  full  tide  in 
summer  rising  calmly  to  its  height. 

How  much  duller  the  world  would  be  without  these  countless 
boys  of  Dickens.  Jolly,  impossible  little  Master  Harry  Walmers, 
of  the  fairy  elopement,  might  alone  have  made  a  reputation 
for  a  meaner  man.  They  are  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  yet 
we  could  not  spare  one  of  them.  Oliver  Twist  without 
the  Dodger,  Chuzzlewit  bereft  of  our  Bailey  Junior,  even 
Pickwick  without  the  ‘‘Fat  Boy,”  w'ould  be  w'ell-nigh  unrecognis¬ 
able  ;  nothing  could  fill  their  vacant  places.  How  vague  and 
shadowy,  how  infinitely  less  interesting,  are  the  boys  in  the 
fiction  of  to-day. 

Among  his  boys  Dickens  stands  smiling  and  impregnable.  Well 
may  we  echo  the  words  of  that  unknown  Irish  lady  who  met  him 
in  the  street  with  the  petition  :  ‘‘Let  me  touch  the  hand  which  has 
peopled  my  house  with  friends.” 
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Is  the  British  nation  a  wealthy  nation?  It  is  frequently  stated 
that  Great  Britain  is  the  richest  country  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  asserted  not  long  ago  that  this  country  was  “rolling 
in  wealth.”  1  venture  to  maintain,  and  1  shall  endeavour  to 
prove  in  these  pages,  that  Great  Britain  is  a  relatively  poor 
nation,  and  1  shall  endeavour  to  analyse  the  causes  of  her  poverty- 

Those  who  tell  us  that  Great  Britain  is  the  richest  nation  in 
the  world  usually  point  triumphantly  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
Kingdom  has  a  larger  foreign  trade,  a  larger  merchant  marine, 
and  larger  foreign  investments  than  any  other  nation.  Foreign 
trade,  foreign  investments,  and  a  merchant  marine  which  is 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  are  of  course  very  important  wealth- 
creating  factors  for  a  nation,  but  they  are  not  by  any  means  the 
most  important  ones.  The  greater  part  of  a  nation’s  wealth  is 
very  naturally  concentrated  at  home,  not  abroad.  Hence  the 
home  industries  and  the  home  trade  are  by  far  the  most  important 
national  wealth  producers,  and  those  who  assert  that  Great 
Britain  is  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  should  not  compare  the 
foreign  trade,  the  foreign  investments,  and  the  merchant  marine 
of  Great  Britain  with  the  foreign  trade,  the  foreign  investments, 
and  the  merchant  marine  of  her  rivals,  but  they  should  compare 
the  total  income  of  Great  Britain  with  the  total  income  of  other 
countries. 

A  number  of  rich  men  do  not  constitute  a  nation.  Whether  a 
nation  is  prosperous  or  poor  may  be  seen  not  by  the  conditions  of 
the  wealthy  few,  but  by  the  conditions  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
If  we  apply  this  test  we  find  that  the  British  nation  is  not  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world,  but  a  very  poor  nation,  for  the  British 
masses  are  very  poor.  The  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
stated  :  “  There  are  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  our  population  under¬ 
paid  on  the  verge  of  hunger.”  The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Charles 
Booth,  a  most  eminent  sociologist,  who  investigated  during  many 
years  the  labour  conditions  of  London,  found  that  30‘7  per  cent, 
of  its  inhabitants  were  living  in  poverty.  Mr.  Rowntree  wrote  in 
his  book.  Poverty,  regarding  the  city  of  York  : — 

“Allowing  for  broken  time,  the  average  wage  for  labour  in  York  is  from 
18s.  to  218.;  whereas  the  minimum  expenditure  necessary  to  maintain  in 
a  state  of  physical  efficiency  a  family  of  two  adults  and  three  children  is 
21s.  8d.,  or  if  there  are  four  children,  the  sum  required  would  be  268.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  the  wages  paid  for  unskilled  labour  in  York  are  insufficient 
to  provide  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  adequate  to  maintain  a  family  of 
moderate  size  in  a  state  of  bare  physical  efficiency.  The  above  estimates 
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of  necessary  minimum  expenditure  are  based  upon  the  assumntion  that  the 
diet  is  even  less  generous  than  that  allowed  to  able-bodied  paupers  in  the 
York  workhouse,  and  that  no  allowance  is  made  for  any  expenditure  other 
than  that  absolutely  required  for  the  maintenance  of  merely  physical 
efficiency.  •27'84  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  York  are  living  in  poverty.” 

The  italics  are  in  the  original.  Lady  Bell,  who  made  an  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  labour  conditions  prevailing  among  the  workers 
in  the  very  important  iron  centre  of  Middlesbrough,  wrote  in  her 
book.  At  the  Works  : — 

“Out  of  the  nine  hundred  houses  carefully  investigated  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  in  round  numbers  were  found  to  be  absolutely  poor.  The  people 
living  in  them  never  have  enough  to  spend  on  food  to  keep  themselves 
sufficiently  nourished,  enough  to  spend  on  clothes  to  protect  their  bodies 
adequately,  enough  to  spend  on  their  houses  to  acquire  a  moderate  degree 
of  comfort.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  more  were  so  near  the  poverty  line 
that  they  are  constantly  passing  over  it.  That  is,  the  life  of  one-third  of 
these  workers  whom  we  are  considering  is  an  unending  struggle  from  day 
to  day  to  keep  abreast  of  the  most  ordinary,  the  simplest,  the  essential 
needs.” 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  stated  before  the  Conference  of  the  National 
Anti-Sweating  League  in  1907  : — “In  the  United  Kingdom  at 
least  8,000,000  of  the  people  are  at  the  present  time  existing 
under  conditions  represented  by  adult  male  earnings  of  less  than 
AT  per  week.”  Messrs.  Cadbury  and  Shann  wrote  in  their  book. 
Sweating : — 

“The  average  wage  of  an  unskilled  labourer  in  this  country  is  from  17s.  bcl. 
to  j61  per  week,  so  that,  even  with  regular  work,  such  a  man  cannot  keep 
himself  and  his  family  above  the  poverty  line.  And  very  few  unskilled 
labourers  get  regular  work.  Generally  in  the  United  Kingdom  an  unskilled 
labourer  does  not  obtain  a  wage  to  enable  him  to  keep  himself  and  family 
in  a  state  of  efficiency — that  is,  he  is  a  sweated  worker.” 

Mr.  Samuel  Goinpers,  the  President  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labour,  wrote  in  his  recently  published  book.  Labour  in  Europe 
and  America: — 

“My  arrival  in  Liverpool,  being  on  Sunday,  afforded  me  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  numbers  of  gatherings  of  men  in  the  public  squares.  A  deep  degree 
of  poverty  was  written  upon  many  faces  in  the  throngs  which  I  saw.  Men 
with  whom  I  discussed  this  matter,  and  whose  statements,  no  doubt,  were 
authentic,  informed  me  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  workers  are  in  a 
chronic  state  of  unemployment — that  poverty  and  misery  are  everywhere 
in  England,  and  that  the  reason  for  wan  faces,  tattered  clothing,  and  unshod 
feet,  even  on  the  Sabbath,  is  to  be  found  in  the  number  of  the  constantly 
unemployed.  The  deepest  impression  that  England  made  upon  me  came 
from  its  poverty.  Everywhere  are  thrust  before  the  traveller’s  eyes  scenes 
of  deplorable  misery.  Poverty  is  on  view  in  all  parts  of  London :  slum 
back-streets  border  on  fashionable  thoroughfares;  figures  in  dirt  and  rags 
slouch  along  amid  the  gay  and  well-attired  promenaders  of  the  parks.” 

On  May  13th,  1911,  the  great  negro  educationalist,  Mr. 
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Booker  T.  Washington,  laid  down  in  the  Tushegee  Student  his 
impressions  as  to  labour  conditions  in  England  as  follows  : — 

••It  is  generally  said  the  negro  represents  in  America  the  man  furthest 
down.  In  going  to  Europe  I  had  in  mind  to  compare  the  masses  of  the 
ne^ro  people  of  the  South  with  the  masses  in  Europe.  I  know  no  class 
among  the  negroes  in  America,  however,  with  whom  I  could  compare  the 
men  at  the  bottom  in  England.  My  own  people  in  the  South  do  not  fully 
appreciate  the  advantages  which  they  have  in  living  in  a  country  where 
there  is  a  constant  demand  for  labour  of  all  kinds.  If  I  were  asked  what 
I  believe  would  be  the  greatest  boon  that  could  be  conferred  upon  the  English 
labourer,  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  for  him  to  have  the  same  opportunities 
for  constant  and  steady  work  that  the  negro  now  has  in  the  South.” 

The  foregoing  statements,  to  which  many  similar  ones  could 
easily  be  added,  show  that  some  of  the  most  competent  and  most 
trustworthy  British  and  foreign  observers  are  amazed  at  Great 
Britain’s  poverty.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  Sir  Charles  Booth,  Mr.  Kowntree,  and  Lady  Bell 
agree  that  about  one-third  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  lives 
in  poverty.  It  might  be  objected  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  Sir  Charles  Booth,  Mr.  Eowntree,  and  Lady  Bell 
were  carried  away  by  their  philanthropic  zeal,  and  have  exag¬ 
gerated  matters;  that  the  conditions  prevailing  in  London,  York, 
and  Middlesbrough  are  exceptional ;  that  the  three  investigators 
based  their  conclusions  upon  insufi&cient  data.  It  is  true  that,  at 
the  time  when  the  foregoing  statements  were  published,  there 
existed  little  official  information  as  to  poverty  and  wages.  Since 
then  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Local  Government  Board  have 
issued  the  results  of  a  nation-wdde  investigation  into  wages  and 
poverty  in  a  considerable  number  of  volumes,  the  contents  of 
which  I  summarise  herewith.  According  to  the  Report  of  an 
Inquiry  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  the  Earnings  and  Hours  of 
Labour,  which  was  published  in  eight  folio  volumes  between 
1909  and  1913,  the  following  wages  were  paid  to  6,334,627 
workers,  male  and  female,  including  boys  and  girls,  engaged  in 
the  staple  trades  :  — 

Average  Wages  Paid  in  1906-7  during  a  Week  in  Full  Employment. 

s.  d. 

1,171,216  workers  in  the  textile  trades  earn  ...  ...  ...  17  6  per  week 

1,509,876  workers  in  the  clothing  trades  earn  .  15  1  ,, 

1, 250, tKX)  workers  in  the  building  and  woodworking  earn  ...  26  7  ,, 

268,438  workers  in  the  public  utilities  (gas,  water,  tram¬ 
ways,  electricity  works,  etc.)  earn  ...  ...  27  3  ,, 

621,. 341  railway  workers  earn  .  25  0  ,, 

956,185  agricultural  labourers  earn,  including  all  allow¬ 
ances  in  kind  .  9s.  3d.  to  20  9  ,, 

557,571  workers  in  paper  printing,  brick,  glass,  chemical 

food,  drink  and  tobacco  and  miscellaneous  earn  21  7  ,, 


6,334,627  workers  earn  from 
VOL.  XCIV.  N.S. 


T 


9s.  ;3d.  to  27  3 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  average  wages  paid  to  all 
British  workers  are  extremely  low.  According  to  the  report 
quoted  the  wages  for  grown-up  men,  exclusive  of  lads  and  boys, 
were  in  the  staple  industries  as  follows  : — 

Wages  of  Working  Men  (Exclusive  of  Lads  and  Boys.) 

s.  d. 

482,000  men  in  the  textile  trades  earn  .  28  1  per  week 

414,211  men  in  the  clothing  trades  earn  .  20  2  ,, 

1,200,000  men  in  the  building  and  woodworking  trades  earn  32  0  ,, 

268,4;18  men  in  the  public  utilities  earn  .  28  1  ,, 

621,341  railway  workers  earn  ...  ...  ...  ...  25  0  ,, 

966,185  agricultural  labourers  earn,  including  all  allow¬ 
ances  in  kind  ...  .  9s.  3d.  to  20  9  ,, 

365,901  railway  men  earn  .  24  4  ,, 

50,267  men  in  the  paper  and  printing  trades  earn  ...  34  4  ,, 

91,959  men  in  the  pottery,  brick,  glass  and  chemical 

trades  earn  .  29  2  ,, 

89,666  men  in  the  food,  drink  and  tobacco  trades  earn  ...  26  4  ., 

116,947  men  in  miscellaneous  trades  earn  ...  ...  ...  27  1  ,, 

4,656,915  men  earn  from  9s.  3d.  to  34  4  ,, 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  4,656,915  grown-up  men  enumerated 
received  on  an  average  about  30s.  per  week.  Unfortunately  a 
very  large  number  of  grown-up  men  earn  less  than  208.  per  week, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  adult  women  earn  less  than  10s.  per 
week.  For  instance,  in  our  most  important  industry,  the  textile 
trade,  the  percentage  of  men  who  earn  less  than  20s.  per  week, 
and  the  percentage  of  women  who  earn  less  than  10s.  per  week, 
was  found  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  as  follows  :  — 


Last  Pay  Week  in  September,  1906. 


Percentage  of  Men 

Pereentage  of  Women 

earning  less  than 

earning  less  th.an 

•JOs. 

per  week. 

10s. 

per  week. 

In  the  cotton  ti'ade 

16  0 

per  cent. 

30 

per  cent. 

In  the  woollen  and  worsted  trade 

15-2 

10-7 

11 

In  the  linen  trade 

44-4 

41-7 

11 

In  the  jute  trade  ... 

49  1 

yy 

6-2 

11 

In  the  silk  trade . 

19-4 

yy 

38-9 

11 

In  the  hosiery  trade  . 

11-5 

yy 

...  14’5 

11 

In  the  lace  trade . 

6-2 

y  y 

18-1 

11 

In  the  carpet  trade  . 

19-4 

M 

15-3 

1 1 

In  the  hemp  trade 

22-3 

471 

11 

In  smallwares 

16-8 

19 

32-2 

11 

In  the  flock  and  shoddy  trade  . . 

15-8 

11 

10'9 

11 

In  the  elastic  web  trade  ... 

7-9 

11 

21-8 

11 

In  the  hair  trade  ... 

.51-2 

1 1 

51-9 

1  ' 

In  other  textiles  ... 

22-7 

1 1 

18-3 

In  fustian  and  cordcutting 

23-7 

1 1 

471 

1  * 

In  bleaching,  printing,  etc. 

16-8 

1 1 

270 

1 1 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  proportion  of  grown-up  men  who 
earn  less  than  20s.  per  week,  and  of  adult  women  who  earn  less 
than  10s.  per  week,  is  very  large  indeed  in  the  textile  trade.  It 
follows  that  in  that  trade  alone  the  number  of  men  and  women 
who  earn  considerably  less  than  a  living  wage  is  enormous. 
However,  low  wages  are  not  restricted  to  the  textile  trades.  They 
are  universal  in  Gfreat  Britain.  The  highest  w'ages  paid  in  this 
country  are  paid  to  certain  skilled  men  in  the  engineering  trades. 
Yet  the  unskilled  workers  in  that  trade  are,  according  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  Eeport  on  the  Cost  of  Living  of  the 
Working  Classes,  published  in  1908,  paid  as  follows  :  — 

In  Blackburn  19s.  In  Sheffield  20s.  to  24s. 

In  Bolton  18s.  to  20s.  In  Taunton  ISs.  to  20s. 

In  Bradford  22s.  to  24s.  In  Wigan  18s.  to  20s. 

In  Derby  18s.  to  19s.  In  Edinburgh  lOs.  to  20s. 

In  Leicester  18s.  to  22s.  In  Glasgow  18s. 

In  London  24s.  In  Belfast  15s.  to  18s. 

In  Manchester  18s.  to  22s. 

Since  the  time  when  the  Board  of  Trade  investigations  were 
made  British  wages  have  advanced  to  some  extent,  but  so  has  the 
cost  of  living. 

The  foregoing  tables  show  that  a  vast  army  of  men  and  women 
engaged  in  our  most  successful  and  our  most  prosperous  industries 
receive  wages  which  can  only  be  described  as  starvation  wages. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  industries  investigated  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  occupy  relatively  well-paid  workers.  Outside  the 
trades  enumerated  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  a 
million,  of  unskilled  and  casual  workers,  such  as  dockers,  carters, 
general  labourers,  and  odd  and  handy  men  of  every  kind,  whose 
earnings  are  extremely  irregular  and  are  far  below  those  obtain¬ 
able  in  the  staple  industries.  Then  there  is  an  enoraious  army 
of  paupers.  According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  for 
February,  1909,  there  were  2,076,316  paupers  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  is,  one  person  in  every  twenty-one  has  recourse 
to  the  Poor  Law  for  some  kind  of  assistance  during  the  year. 
From  the  Beport  on  Old  Age  Pensions,  published  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  1907,  w'e  learn  that  out  of  2,116,267  persons 
residing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  aged  65  years  and  upwards, 
1,337,984,  or  almost  exactly  twn-thirds,  possess  an  income  of  less 
than  10s.  per  w^eek. 

The  figures  given  by  the  Government  departments  reveal  a 
truly  shocking  state  of  affairs,  which  must  be  distressing  to  every 
right-thinking  person.  They  show  clearly  that  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  Charles  Booth,  Mr.  Rowntree,  Lady 
Bell,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  Messrs.  Cadbury  and  Shann,  Mr. 
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Gompers,  and  Mr.  B(X)ker  T.  Washington,  who  have  been  quoted, 
have  not  exaggerated.  They  reveal  the  terrible  fact  that  indeed 
approximately  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  British  population  lives  “on 
the  verge  of  hunger ,”  and  that  the  majority  of  these  unfortunate 
people  do  not  consist  of  idlers,  loafers,  shirkers,  tramps,  and 
professional  beggars,  for  whom  one  need,  perhaps,  not  have  much 
sympathy,  but  of  workers  engaged  in  wealth-producing  industries. 

What  is  the  cause,  or  are  the  causes,  of  the  widespread  poverty 
among  our  workers?  Many  Socialists  have  asserted  that  Great 
Britain  is  the  richest  nation  in  the  world,  and  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  her  workers  receive  less  than  a  living  wage,  and 
live  in  poverty  and  anxiety  because  the  income  of  the  nation  is 
not  fairly  distributed,  because  capital,  in  its  greed,  takes  so  much 
that  not  enough  is  left  for  labour.  That  is,  for  instance,  the 
theory  of  that  well-known  Socialist  writer,  Mr.  Chiozza  Money, 
who  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  doctrine  in  his  book.  Riches 
and  PoverUj,  which  has  gone  through  a  very  large  number  of 
editions,  and  which  is  quoted  as  an  authority  on  the  subject  by 
most  Socialists.  This  is  also  the  theme  of  the  well-known 
Fabian  tract,  Facts  for  Socialists,  which,  I  think,  was  w'ritten 
l)y  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  and  has  been  published  in  more  than 
100,000  copies,  and  which  is  the  fundamental  tract  of  the  Fabian 
Socialists.  It  contains  their  articles  of  faith. 

A  few'  weeks  ago  the  British  Board  of  Trade  issued  in  a  bulky 
tome  the  Final  Beport  of  the  First  Census  of  Production.  That 
volume  gives,  after  great  delay,  an  industrial  survey  of  Great 
Britain  relating  to  the  year  1907.  Almost  simultaneously  the 
United  States  have  published  their  Census  of  Production  for  the 
year  1909.  Through  the  publication  of  the  British  Census  of 
Production  we  are  for  the  first  time  enabled  to  compare 
analytically  the  manufacturing  industries  of  these  two  countries. 
Such  analytical  comparison  shows  that  the  poverty  of  the  British 
workers  is  not  caused  by  a  vicious  distribution  of  wealth,  but  by 
insufficient  production. 

Production  determines  wages.  It  is  clear  that  a  worker  who 
produces  10s.  worth  of  goods  per  day  cannot  earn  as  much  as  a 
worker  who  produces  30s.  worth  of  similar  goods  per  day.  It  is 
also  clear  that  a  man  who  produces  only  10s.  worth  of  goods 
per  day  cannot  possibly  earn  12s.  per  day  in  wages.  In  the 
inefficiency  of  production  in  the  Far  East,  not  in  the  low  standard 
of  living,  lies  the  reason  that  w'ages  are  very  low  in  China  and 
India,  while  in  the  efficiency  of  production  lies  the  reason  that 
wages  are  very  high  in  the  United  States.  According  to  the 
Socialists,  the  standard  of  living  determines  wages.  That  is,  of 
course,  nonsensical.  Very  efficient  production  makes  possible 
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very  high  wages,  and  very  high  wages  create  a  high  standard  of 
living.  If  workers  who  produce  only  10s.  worth  of  goods  per  day 
insist  on  champagne  instead  of  beer  they  would  not  be  able  to 
obtain  12s.  in  wages.  How  lamentably  inefficient  is  industrial 
production  in  general  in  Great  Britain,  if  compared  with  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
the  compilation  of  which  has  required  a  considerable  expenditure 
of  time  and  trouble. 


Boots  and  Shoes. 

Production 
per  year. 

£• 

Number 
of  Wa(?e 
Earners 

Horse- 

Power 

Employed. 

Horse- 
Power  per 
thousand 
Wage- 
Earners. 

Value  of 
Production 
per  Wage- 
Earner 
per  year. 
£ 

United  Kingdom 

20,095,000 

117,565 

20,171 

172 

171 

United  States 

102,359,000 

198,297 

96,.302 

486 

516 

Cardlxjard  Boxes. 

United  Kingdom 

2,067,000 

19,844 

2,288 

114 

106 

United  States 

10,870,000 

39,514 

2.3,32.3 

590 

275 

Butter  and  Cheese. 

United  Kingdom 

10,164,000 

7,7.54 

11,372 

1,477 

1,310 

United  States 

54,911,000 

18,4.31 

101,.379 

5,  .507 

2,979 

Cement. 

United  Kingdom 

3,621,000 

18,860 

60,079 

3,195 

192 

United  States 

12,(x41,000 

26,775 

371,799 

1.3,873 

472 

Clothing. 

United  Kingdom 

62,169,000 

.392,084 

17,8.37 

45 

158 

United  States  190,566,0(X) 

Cocoa,  Chocolate,  and  Confectionery. 

.393,439 

65,019 

165 

484 

United  Kingdom 

16,171,000 

54,629 

19,898 

.346 

296 

United  States 

31,437,000 

47,464 

46,463 

980 

662 

Cotton  Goods. 

United  Kingdom 

132,000,000 

559,573 

1,239,212 

2,214 

2.36 

United  States 

125,678,400 

.378,880 

1,296,517 

3,423 

.3.32 

Clocks  and  Watches. 

United  Kingdom 

61.3,000 

4,448 

5.50 

126 

1.37 

I’^nitcd  States 

7,0.39,400 

2.3,857 

14,9.57 

628 

296 

Cutlery  and  Tools. 

United  Kingdom 

2,047,000 

12,485 

5,248 

420 

164 

United  States  10,653,2(X) 

Dyeing  and  Finishing  Textiles. 

.32,996 

68,294 

2,069 

32.3 

United  Kingdom 

18,000,000 

97,588 

190,2.52 

1,949 

184 

United  States 

16,711,200 

44,046 

107,746 

2,449 

379 

Gasworks. 

United  Kingdom 

20,844,f)00 

49,413 

33,618 

687 

422 

United  States  33,362,800 

Firearms  and  Ammunition. 

37,215 

128,350 

3,469 

897 

United  Kingdom 

677,000 

4,444 

2,619 

595 

162 

United  States 

6,822,400 

14,715 

17,840 

1,214 

464 

Gloves. 

United  Kingdom 

1,056,000 

4,532 

609 

113 

233 

United  States 

4,726,200 

11,354 

2,889 

266 

416 

ii 
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Hats  and  Caps. 

Production 
per  year. 

£ 

Number 
of  Wage- 
Earnera. 

Horse- 

Power 

Employed. 

Horse¬ 
power  per 
thousaud 
Wage- 
Earners. 

V'alue  of 
Production 
per  Wage- 
Earner 
per  year. 
£ 

United  Kingdom 

5,256, (XK) 

28,420 

5,142 

181 

149 

United  States 

16,598,000 

40,079 

23,  .524 

588 

414 

Hosiery. 

United  Kingdom 

8,792,000 

47,687 

7,784 

163 

184 

United  States 

40,028,6(X) 

129,275 

10.3,709 

804 

:i09 

Leather  Tanning  and  Dressing. 

United  Kingdom 

18,289,000 

26,668 

22,609 

847 

686 

United  States 

65,574,800 

62,202 

148,140 

2,389 

1,054 

Lime. 

Ignited  Kingdom 

2,184,000 

15,532 

10,867 

701 

141 

United  States 

3,590,400 

13,897 

27,671 

1,991 

258 

Brewing  and  Malting. 

United  Kingdom 

67,254,000 

68,996 

64,6.36 

9.37 

975 

United  States 

82,816,400 

56,  .3.39 

347.726 

6,209 

1,4«>6 

Matches. 

United  Kingdom 

862,000 

.3,865 

1,591 

408 

223 

United  States 

2,270,600 

.3,631 

6,224 

1,729 

625 

Paint,  Colours,  and  Varnish. 

United  Kingdom 

9,127, <X10 

10,574 

14,57  •> 

1,375 

86.3 

United  States 

24,977,800 

14,240 

56, 162 

4,012 

1,754 

Paper. 

United  Kingdom 

1.3,621,0<X) 

40,9.55 

172,224 

4,201 

.330 

United  States 

53,.5;n,(X)0 

75,978 

1,.304,265 

15,846 

705 

Pens  and  Pencils. 

United  Kingdom 

791,(X)0 

6,025 

1,450 

241 

131 

United  States 

2,539,000 

6,0.58 

4,261 

710 

419 

Printing  and  Publishing. 

United  Kingdom 

13,.548,00<J 

34,210 

.38,611 

1,133 

:!96 

United  States 

147,757,200 

2.58,42.4 

297,763 

1,154 

u  1  2 

Railway  Carriages  and  Wagons. 

United  Kingdom 

9,850,(K)0 

27,105 

.30,407 

1,126 

.364 

United  States 

24,746,600 

43,086 

97,797 

2,274 

574 

Silk. 

United  Kingdom 

5,345,0tKJ 

.30,710 

18,867 

608 

142 

United  States 

39,:i82,400 

99,037 

97,947 

989 

398 

Soap  and  Candles. 

United  Kingdom 

12,797,<X)0 

15,  .596 

16,9.38 

1,092 

821 

United  States 

22,897,60<J 

1.3,538 

29,159 

2,160 

1,691 

lu  the  foregoing  table  twenty-six  important  trades  are 
enumerated.  The  figures  relating  to  the  British  trades  and  to  the 
corresponding  American  trades  are  fairly  comparable  because  their 
productions,  though  not  absolutely  identical,  are  very  nearly  so. 
It  may  be  objected  that  in  certain  industries  Great  Britain 
produces  a  superior  or  an  inferior  article,  but  that  argument  cannot 
be  advanced  in  all  cases  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  majority 
of  instances  the  American  articles  produced  are  approximately 
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identical  with  the  British.  The  United  States  have  twice  as 
many  inhabitants  as  Great  Britain,  and  as  Great  Britain  exports 
a  very  large  proportion  of  its  productions,  while  the  United  States 
export  only  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  manufactures,  the 
industrial  production  of  the  United  States  should  be  somewhat 
less  than  twice  as  large  as  the  industrial  production  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  industries  in  both 
countries  be  equally  efficient.  However,  if  we  compare  indus¬ 
trial  production  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  by  means 
of  the  very  important  table,  we  find  that,  measured  by  value, 
the  United  States  produce  five  times  as  much  boots,  five  times 
as  much  cardboard  boxes,  six  times  as  much  butter  and  cheese, 
four  times  as  much  cement,  three  times  as  much  clothing,  twice 
as  much  cocoa,  chocolate  and  confectionery,  nearly  as  much 
cotton  goods,  eleven  times  as  much  clocks  and  watches,  five 
times  as  much  cutlery,  &c.,  as  does  Great  Britain.  Only  in 
cotton  goods  had  Great  Britain  a  slight,  but  a  very  slight,  advan¬ 
tage,  wffiich  by  now  has  probably  disappeared.  Careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  table  shows  that,  measured  by  value,  the  American 
industries  produce  as  a  rule  not  a  little  less  than  twice  as  much, 
but  from  three  times  to  five  times  as  much  as  does  this  country. 
This  is  not  due  to  the  higher  prices  of  commodities  prevailing  in 
the  United  States.  The  British  and  the  United  States  censuses 
give  wholesale  prices,  and  the  wholesale  prices  for  the  commodities 
enumerated  are  approximately  equal  in  the  two  countries.  If 
the  American  wholesale  prices  were  higher  than  the  British 
wholesale  prices,  the  United  States  wmuld  obviously  not  be  able 
to  sell  in  the  British  market,  in  competition  with  our  own  produce, 
their  boots  and  shoes,  butter  and  cheese,  clocks  and  watches, 
firearms,  leather,  pens  and  pencils,  printed  books,  soap,  &c.,  for 
which  comparative  figures  are  given.  The  fact  that  the  American 
manufacturing  industries  produce  as  a  rule  from  three  to  five 
times  as  much,  and  on  an  average  approximately  four  times  as 
much,  as  do  the  corresponding  manufacturing  industries  in  this 
country,  cannot  successfully  be  disputed. 

If  we  now  compare  the  number  of  wage-earners  occupied  in 
the  industries  of  the  two  countries  which  have  been  enumerated 
in  the  table,  we  find  that  the  United  States  industries  produce 
from  three  to  five  times  as  much  as  the  corresponding  British 
industries,  although  the  number  of  their  workers  is  only  slightly 
larger,  and  is  sometimes  smaller,  than  the  number  of  the  workers 
employed  in  this  country.  For  instance,  in  the  United  Kingdom 
3,865  workers  produce  f 862 ,000  worth  of  matches,  while  in  the 
United  States  3,631  workers  produce  ;f2 ,270,600  worth  of 
matches. 
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The  last  column  of  the  table  gives  the  production  per  wage- 
earner  in  the  various  industries.  That  column  shows  that  the 
wage-earner  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  produces  on  an  average 
^171  worth  per  year  in  Great  Britain,  and  i0516  worth  in  the 
United  States.  In  cardboard  boxes  the  output  per  worker  is 
£106  in  Great  Britain  and  £275  in  the  United  States,  etc.  If  we 
look  through  the  whole  list  of  industries  enumerated  we  find  that 
the  production  per  worker,  measured  by  wholesale  value,  is  as  a 
rule  from  two  to  three  times  as  great  in  the  United  States  as  it  is 
in  Great  Britain.  The  cotton  and  printing  industries  are  the  excep¬ 
tion.  In  both  the  output  per  worker  is  only  40  per  cent,  larger 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Great  Britain.  The  cotton  industry 
is  our  most  efficient  industry,  but  it  is  not  so  efficient  as  is  the 
American  cotton  industry,  for  only  comparatively  few  ring 
spindles  and  scarcely  any  automatic  looms — they  are  most  valuable 
and  efficient  labour-saving  appliances,  and  are  generally  used  in 
the  United  States — are  in  use  in  this  country. 

How  is  it  that  the  average  worker  in  the  United  States 
produces  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  as  does  his  British 
colleague?  The  answer  to  that  question  will  be  found  in  the 
foregoing  table.  Its  third  column  gives  the  total  of  the  horse¬ 
power  employed  in  the  various  British  and  American  industries, 
while  the  fourth  column  shows  how  much  horse-power  was 
employed  per  thousand  wage-earners.  From  the  fourth  column 
it  appears  that  1 ,000  boot  and  shoe  operatives  work  with 
machinery  of  172  horse-power  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  with 
486  horse-power  in  the  United  States;  that  1,000  cardboard 
workers  employ  114  horse-power  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  590 
horse-power  in  the  United  States ;  that  1,000  hands  in  the  butter 
and  cheese  trade  work  with  1,477  horse-power  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  with  2,979  horse-power  in  the  United  States,  &c. 
American  factories  produce  considerably  more  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  British  factories,  not  because  men  work  harder  in 
America,  but  because  there  are  more  machines  in  the  United 
States,  and  these  do  more  work.  My  own  investigations  have 
convinced  me  that  American  workmen  work  no  harder  than 
British.  The  British  industries  rely  still  very  largely  on  hand 
labour,  and  they  do  this  because  hand  labour  is  proportionately 
so  cheap  in  this  country  that  in  many  cases  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  introduce  labour-saving  machinery.  If  we  look  through  the 
whole  table  we  find  that  in  the  identical  industries  the  United 
States  employ  as  a  rule  from  twn  to  three  times  as  much  horse¬ 
power  per  thousand  workers  as  does  the  United  Kingdom.  There 
are  only  a  few  exceptions.  In  cotton  goods  the  superiority  of 
the  United  States  in  horse-power  over  the  United  Kingdom  is 
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only  60  per  cent.,  while  in  printing  and  publishing  the  horse¬ 
power  per  1,000  workers  is  practically  identical  in  the  two 
countries.  Of  the  twenty-six  industries  enumerated  only  the 
printing  and  publishing  industry  seems  to  be  equally  efficient  in 
both  countries.  The  British  cotton  industry,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  our  most  efficient  industry,  is  mechanically  far  behind  the 
American  cotton  industry,  although  it  is  not  so  far  behind  as  the 
other  British  industries  are  if  compared  with  the  corresponding 
American  trades.  It  is  indisputable  that  the  British  industries 
in  general  are  far  behind  those  of  the  United  States  in  the  use 
of  labour-saving  machinery,  and  therefore  in  efficiency  and  in 
output  per  man.  That  is  clearly  [)roved  by  the  foregoing  table. 

The  lowness  of  British  wages  and  the  consequent  poverty  of 
the  people  can  clearly  be  traced  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  British 
industries.  The  value  of  the  daily  production  of  labour  is  very 
low  in  Great  Britain.  For  instance,  the  gross  production  per 
worker  per  day  in  the  British  boot  and  shoe  trade  is  worth  only 
08.  6d.,  in  the  manufacture  of  cardboard  boxes  it  is  only  5s.  9d., 
in  the  cement  trade  it  is  only  10s.  6d.,  in  the  clothing  trade  it  is 
only  8s.  9d.,  in  the  clocks  and  watches  industry  it  is  only  7s.  6d., 
in  cutlery  and  tool-making  only  9s.,  in  firearms  and  ammunition 
only  8s.  4d.,  in  hats  and  caps  only  8s.  3d.,  in  the  silk  trade  only 
7s.  9d.,  &c.  Now  the  foregoing  small  figures  give  only  the  value 
of  the  gross  production  per  worker  per  day.  The  net  value  is,  of 
course,  very  much  smaller.  The  boot  and  shoe  operative  produces 
actually  not  9s.  6d.  of  goods  per  day,  for  we  must  deduct  from 
that  sum  the  cost  of  the  leather  and  of  other  raw  materials,  and 
the  general  expenses  of  the  factory.  Therefore  while  the  gross 
output  of  the  British  shoe  operative  is  T171  per  year,  or  9s.  6d. 
per  day,  his  net  output,  that  is,  the  actual  value  of  the  work  of 
his  hands,  comes,  according  to  the  Census  of  Production  Report, 
only  to  T71  per  year,  or  to  3s.  lOd.  per  day.  A  man  who 
produces,  like  the  British  shoe  operative,  goods  of  the  gross  value 
of  98.  6d.  per  day,  and  who  produces  actually,  after  deducting 
the  cost  of  raw  material  and  general  factory  expenses,  only 
3s.  lOd.  per  day,  cannot  hojie  to  earn  more  than  about  Tl  a  week. 
He  produces  so  very  little  that  his  labour  is  not  worth  more  than 
T1  a  week.  The  position  of  the  workers  in  other  industries  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  British  boot  and  shoe  industry.  The  net 
produce  per  worker  per  day  is  in  cardboard  boxes  2s.  lOd.,  in 
clothing  38.  4d.,  in  cotton  goods  4s.  4d.,  in  clocks  and  watches 
3s.  lOd.,  in  cutlery  and  tools  48.  in  hats  and  caps  3s.  8d.,  in 
hosiery  38.  4d.,  in  pens  and  pencils  4s.  2d.,  in  silk  4s.,  in  wool 
and  worsted  3s.  lOd.,  &c. 

Poverty  among  British  workers  springs  evidently  from  insuffi- 
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cient  production,  and  not  from  an  inequitable  distribution  of  the 
produce  of  labour.  As  distribution  is  not  at  fault  it  is  clear  that 
the  well-meant  measures  which  have  been  devised  with  the  object 
of  improving  distribution  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers,  such  as 
profit-sharing  and  co-partnership,  are  no  real  remedy  for  the 
poverty  prevailing  among  them.  A  British  boot  and  shoe  operative, 
for  instance,  who  produces  only  3s.  lOd.  worth  of  work  per  day 
cannot  earn  more  than  3s.  lOd.  per  day,  no  matter  whether  the 
factory  in  which  he  works  is  run  on  capitalistic,  on  Socialistic,  on 
profit-sharing,  or  on  co-partnership  principles.  He  cannot  possibly 
hope  to  earn  the  $2  per  day  of  his  American  colleague.  The  only 
way  to  improve  greatly  the  earnings  of  the  British  workers  lies, 
as  comparison  of  British  and  American  conditions  shows,  in  the 
doubling  and  trebling  of  their  output.  Such  an  increase  of  output 
is  quite  possible. 

Owing  to  the  greater  efficiency  in  manufacturing  which  is 
brought  about  by  the  more  extensive  use  of  labour-saving 
machinery,  the  production  per  man  per  day  is  far  greater  in  the 
United  States  than  it  is  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  boot  and  shoe 
trade  the  British  operative  produces  gross  9s.  6d.  worth  of  goods 
per  day,  and  the  American  operative  29s.  6d.  worth,  or  three 
times  as  much ;  in  cardboard  boxes  the  daily  gross  output  per 
worker  is  5s.  9d.  in  Great  Britain,  and  15s.  in  the  United  States; 
in  cement  it  is  10s.  6d.  in  Great  Britain  and  25s.  9d.  in  the 
United  States;  in  clothing  it  is  8s.  9d.  in  this  country,  and 
26s.  6d.  in  the  Great  Bepublic,  &c.  As  the  gross  and  the  net 
output  of  the  American  workers  is  from  two  to  three  times  as  high 
as  is  the  output  of  the  British  workers,  it  is  only  natural  that 
wages  are  from  two  to  three  times  as  high  in  the  United  States 
as  they  are  in  this  country.  The  assertion  of  our  Socialists  and 
Tjabour  leaders  that  all  is  right  in  British  production,  and  that 
the  poverty  of  the  workers  is  due  to  the  greed  of  the  capitalists 
and  to  the  unfairness  of  distribution  is  untrue.  The  poverty  of 
the  British  people  springs  from  our  industrial  inefficiency,  or  one 
ought  perhaps  to  say  from  the  great  inefficiency  of  our  industrial 
equipment. 

I  wmuld  add  that  the  twenty-six  industries  for  which  compara¬ 
tive  figures  have  been  given  have  been  selected  not  in  order  to 
prove  a  case,  but  to  illustrate  a  fact.  They  are  fairly  representa¬ 
tive  of  general  industrial  conditions  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
T'^nited  States.  This  can  easily  be  proved.  The  total  horse¬ 
power  used  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  8,083,341,  whilst  that  used  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  United  States  is  18,675,376.  For  every  unit  of 
horse-power  used  in  Great  Britain  the  United  States  use  tw^o-and- 
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a-half  units  in  their  manufacturing  industries.  Per  1,000 
workers  employed  in  all  manufacturing  industries  there  is  1,245 
horse-power  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  2,838  horse-power  in 
the  United  States.  Therefore  per  1,000  workers  the  United 
States  employ  also  nearly  two-and-a-half  horse-power  for  every 
single  horse-power  used  in  this  country.  These  comprehensive 
figures  should  make  it  clear  that  the  comparative  figures  given  in 
my  table  illustrate  not  exceptional,  but  normal  and  average, 
conditions  in  the  British  and  American  industries. 

The  very  superior  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  economic 
apparatus  of  the  United  States  over  that  of  Great  Britain  is 
evident  not  only  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  but  in  mining, 
agriculture,  and  transport  as  well.  While,  for  instance,  in  the 
United  States  the  daily  output  per  coal  miner  is,  owing  to  the 
employment  of  coal-cutting  machinery,  &c.,  almost  twice  as  high 
as  it  is  in  this  country,  where  coal  is  cut  by  hand,  and  while  it  is 
increasing  in  America  year  by  year,  the  daily  output  per  coal 
miner  in  Great  Britain  is  not  only  low',  but  is  decreasing  year  by 
year  through  the  limitation  of  output  which  the  Unions  have 
enforced  wdth  the  support  of  the  Government.  Unfortunately  the 
ideal  of  the  British  w’orking  man  is  the  limitation  of  output. 
Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  pin-maker  w'ould  be  best  off 
if  he  made  a  single  pin  per  day. 

In  travelling  about  the  United  Stales  I  noticed  the  great 
superiority  of  American  over  British  machinery  in  all  the  factories 
which  T  visited,  and  whenever  T  discussed  business  with  American 
manufacturers  I  was  told  that  the  Old  Country  was  decades 
behind  the  United  States  in  its  industrial  methods,  in  mechanical 
equipment  and  output,  in  organisation,  and  in  the  management 
of  labour.  Unfortunately  it  appears  that  not  only  the  United 
States,  but  Germany  as  well,  has  overtaken  the  United  Kingdom 
in  industrial  efficiency. 

The  wealth  of  a  nation  and  of  the  individuals  of  which  it  is 
composed  depends  upon  its  yearly  income,  and  its  yearly  income 
depends  upon  its  yearly  production.  Owing  to  its  industrial 
inefficiency  the  yearly  income  of  Great  Britain  is  far  lower  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  probably  considerably  lower 
than  that  of  Germany.  In  his  introduction  to  the  British  Census 
of  Production  Mr.  A.  W.  Flux  estimates  that  the  entire  income 
0?  the  United  Kingdom  comes  to  £2 ,000 ,000 ,000  per  year. 
According  to  the  United  States  census  of  production  the  income 
of  the  United  States  from  the  production  of  commodities  alone 
amounts  to  6, 209, 380 ,000  per  year,  and  its  entire  income  should 
exceed  £8 ,000 ,000 ,000  per  annum.  Compared  with  the  income  of 
T6 ,209,380,000  per  year  w'hich  the  United  States  derive  from 
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the  production  of  commodities  alone,  the  yearly  income  of 
i'100,000,000  or  so  which  Great  Britain  derives  from  her  foreign 
investments,  and  about  which  certain  British  economists  boast 
so  much,  so  loudly,  and  so  unceasingly,  and  the  income  derived 
from  our  merchant  marine,  which  may  come  to  £60,000,000  per 
year,  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  Although  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  only  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  its 
income  is  four  times  as  great.  How-  wealthy  the  working  people 
in  the  United  States  are  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
deposits  in  the  Savings  Banks  of  the  little  State  of  New  York- 
alone  amounted  in  1912  to  £326,699,162,  a  sum  w’hich  is  nearly 
50  per  cent,  larger  than  the  Savings  Banks  deposits  of  the  entire 
United  Kingdom  placed  in  the  Post  Office  and  in  the  Trustees 
Savings  Banks.  America’s  enormous  wealth  is  not  due,  as  is  so 
often  asserted,  to  its  vast  area  and  its  boundless  resources,  but  to 
the  unceasing  improvement  and  to  the  superior  productive 
capacity  of  its  labour-saving  machinery.  Its  vast  wealth  has 
grown  up  in  the  factory  sheds,  not  on  the  prairie. 

The  foregoing  pages  should  make  it  clear  that  Great  Britain 
is  a  relatively  poor  country,  and  that  she  is  a  poor  country  because 
her  machinery  is  inefficient  and  out-of-date.  Naturally  the 
question  suggests  itself :  How  is  it  that  the  country  vrhich 
invented  the  steam  engine  and  the  spinning  frame,  and  which  used 
to  be  a  model  of  industrial  efficiency  to  all  nations,  has  fallen  so 
far  behind?  I  will  endeavour  to  answer  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.  Formerly  British 
wages  were  far  higher  than  those  of  our  competitors.  Before  the 
Free  Trade  era  British  wages  were,  for  instance,  four  times  v 
high  as  were  German  wages.  As  the  experience  of  the  United 
States  shows,  there  is  economy  in  high  w'ages.  Largely  owing 
to  their  higher  wages  the  United  States  have  become  the  foremost 
manufacturing  country  in  the  world,  for  high  wages  have  com¬ 
pelled  the  American  manufacturers  to  employ  the  most  powerful, 
the  most  perfect,  and  the  most  productive  labour-saving 
machinery.  Thus  the  United  States  have  become  by  far  the  most 
important  industrial  producer  in  the  world.  Yet  high  wages 
have  not  unduly  increased  the  cost  of  manufactured  productions 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  consumer,  for  the  largeness  of  output 
has  compensated  for  the  expensiveness  of  labour.  Henc< 
American  high  wages  have  not  made  everything  dear  to  the 
consumer,  But  they  have  provided  him  with  a  superfluity  of 
commodities  of  every  kind  at  prices  which  are  little,  if  at  all, 
higher  than  they  are  in  this  country.  This  also  appears  from  the 
foregoing  table.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  produce  five 
times  as  much  boots  and  shoes,  cement,  cutlery  and  tools,  paper. 
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&c.,  shows  that  the  American  consumers  purchase  five  times  as 
much  of  these  goods  as  do  the  British  consumers.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  commodities  in  general  is  far  greater  in  the  United 
States  than  it  is  over  here,  owing  to  the  economy  of  high  wages. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  some  economic 
theorists  and  some  short-sighted  business  men  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  British  nation  that  a  high  cost  of  production  and 
high  wages  were  a  disadvantage  and  a  danger  to  the  country. 
Owing  to  their  agitation  Free  Trade  was  introduced.  Free  corn 
was  to  keep  the  cost  of  living  low,  and  the  free  importation  of 
manufactures  was  to  level  British  wages  down  automatically  to 
the  level  of  wages  prevailing  in  the  competing  countries. 
Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.  When,  through  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Free  Trade,  the  stimulus  for  mechanical  improvement 
had  been  seriously  weakened,  and  when  British  labour  had  become 
relatively  cheap  British  manufacturers  were  no  longer  compelled 
to  provide  the  most  efficient  labour-saving  machinery  in  order  to 
maintain  their  position.  Cheapness  of  production  was  brought 
about  in  this  country  not  so  much  by  the  improvement  in  machinery 
as  by  the  relative  lowness  of  British  wages,  which  gradually 
approached  the  level  of  the  wages  paid  in  Germany  and  else¬ 
where.  Unfortunately  Free  Trade  created  another  influence 
unfavourable  to  industrial  efficiency.  The  ever-growing  stream  of 
manufactured  imports  gradually  undermined  the  position  of  the 
Biitish  manufacturers,  and  discouraged  them  so  much  that  they 
hesitated  to  lay  down  expensive  new  plant.  Their  position  became 
insecure,  and  owing  to  that  insecurity  they  strove  to  preserve 
their  out-of-date  labour-wasting  machinery,  fearing  to  invest  large 
sums  in  expensive  new  machinery  in  a  country  where,  under  the 
withering  influence  of  free  imports,  business  had  become  insecure 
and  industry  stagnant.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  who,  adopting  the  easy  policy  of 
non-interference,  were  unwilling  both  to  regulate  and  to  enlighteii 
labour.  Parliament  after  Parliament  encouraged  the  Trade 
Unions  in  their  pernicious  policy  of  limiting  output  and  of 
reducing  industrial  efficiency.  Parliament  after  Parliament,  in 
search  of  popularity,  pursued  a  policy  which  can  only  be  described 
as  the  cult  of  inefficiency.  While,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  popu¬ 
larity,  Parliament  supported  Trade  Unionism,  that  combination 
of  labour  which  is  not  very  friendly  to  labour-saving  machinery, 
and  which  works  strenuously  and  unceasingly  for  the  reduction 
of  output,  and  therefore  also  for  the  reduction  of  wages,  it  was, 
for  the  sake  of  popularity,  hostile  to  the  combination  of  capital 
which  makes  for  efficiency  and  economy.  Free  Trade  and  the 
policy  of  laviner  fnire,  while  vainly  promising  to  create  cheapness 
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and  abundance,  have  created  inefficiency  and  want  in  Great 
Britain,  and  have  destroyed  the  progressiveness  and  the  industrial 
supremacy  ol  the  country. 

Great  Britain’s  outer  security  is  based  upon  its  wealth,  for  the 
richest  nation  can  build  the  strongest  fleet.  Her  inner  security 
rests  upon  the  contentment  of  the  people.  The  British  people  are 
dissatisfied  because  they  are  poor.  Therefore  300,000  of  our  best 
citizens  leave  this  country  every  year.  The  poverty  of  the  nation 
threatens  its  peace  and  security,  and  is  undoubtedly  undermining 
the  national  character  and  tlie  national  physique.  It  is  therefore 
the  most  important  task  of  the  Government  to  increase  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation  by  combating  inefficiency  and  by  re-creat¬ 
ing  the  declining  industries.  Compared  with  that  task  Home  Bnle, 
Welsh  ])isestablishment,  the  problem  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  Reform  of  the  Franchise,  and  other  purely  political,  or  rather 
party,  measures,  are  unimportant.  At  a  moment  when  the 
Government  should  concentrate  all  its  energy  and  all  its  thought 
upon  the  gi’eat  economic  problems  which  threaten  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  State  and  nation,  it  plays  at  party  politics.  The 
statesmen  in  power  are  apparently  not  interested  in  the  poverty  of 
the  people.  They  repeat  unceasingly  that  Great  Britain  is  the 
richest  country  in  the  world  ;  they  ask  us  to  pity  the  workers  in 
the  United  States  and  Germany  because  the  Governments  of  those 
countries  systematically  promote  the  prosperity  and  efficiency 
of  the  national  industries ;  and  they  point  wdth  pride  to  the 
irrelevant  figures  of  our  foreign  trade,  our  merchant  marine,  and 
our  foreign  investments.  Meanwhile,  notwithstanding  our 
expanding  foreign  trade.  Great  Britain’s  economic  position  in  the 
world  is  steadily  deteriorating.  While  the  British  industries 
advance  slowly,  the  United  States  and  Germany  are  advancing 
with  giant  strides.  This  country  has  in  the  past  deliberately 
sacrificed  its  agriculture,  believing  that  thus  it  would  remain  the 
workshop  of  the  world.  Great  Britain  is  no  longer  the  workshop 
of  the  world.  At  present  she  occupies  only  the  third  place  in 
industrial  production,  and  before  long  she  will  occupy  the  third 
place  in  foreign  trade  as  w^ell.  That  is  shown  by  the  official 
trade  returns.  By  doubling  machinery  we  can  double  output  and 
double  wages.  Great  Britain  may  regain  once  more  its  old  pre¬ 
eminence  among  nations,  but  she  can  do  so  only  when  our 
statesmen  begin  to  understand  the  economy  of  high  wages,  and 
when  they  are  ready  to  pursue  a  national  and  constructive 
economic  policy  free  from  party  bias ;  when  they  are  ready  to 
pursue  a  policy  which  wall  make  not  for  cheapness  and  neglect, 
and  for  decline  and  decay,  but  for  efficiency  and  plenty. 

J.  Ellis  B.\rker. 
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Mb.  Andrew  Lang,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  expressed  a 
remarkable  opinion  on  the  art  of  biography.  He  had,  he  said,  in 
the  past  made  ventures  in  that  form  of  literary  work,  and  made 
them  in  the  accepted  style  of  a  “  Life  and  Letters  ”  of  the  subject . 
but  his  final  conclusion  was  that  this  was  the  wrong  way  :  the 
biographer  should  alone  sketch  the  life-portrait  of  his  hero,  and 
the  letters,  if  necessary,  should  be  published  in  separate  form. 
This  dubious  apophthegm  is  scarcely  sure  of  winning  wide  accept¬ 
ance,  for  the  great  majority  probably  regard  the  letters  of  a 
notable  man  as  the  most  interesting  portion  of  his  biography, 
and  without  doubt  the  correspondence  imparts  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  and  intimate  touch  in  such  a  work,  particularly  when 
the  biographer  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  personal  friendship 
with  his  subject.  It  is,  of  course,  open  to  objection  that  the 
inclusion  of  a  large  number  of  letters  in  a  biography  militates 
against  cohesion  and  often  renders  it  of  inordinate  length — as 
in  the  classic  example  of  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott. 

It  may  be  submitted,  then,  that  the  ideal  biography  should 
contain  a  judicious  selection  of  letters,  and  it  is  on  these  lines, 
presumably,  that  the  authoritative  Life  of  George  Meredith  would 
be  written.  But  the  time  for  that  consummation  is  not  yet — if 
it  ever  will  be  is  doubtful — and  consequently  the  two  volumes  of 
Meredith’s  correspondence,  recently  published,  form  a  very  valu¬ 
able  and  acceptable  contribution  to  the  material  from  which  his 
character  and  career  could  be  evolved,  for  they  record  many 
intimate  thoughts  and  matters  of  personal  interest,  and  reflect  in 
turn  the  varied  facets  of  the  writer’s  complex  nature  and 
aspirations. 

Whilst  fully  laying  stress  on  the  biographical  interest  and  value 
of  the  correspondence,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Meredith  was 
not  a  great  letter  writer  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word.  His 
letters  lack  the  sparkle  and  anecdote  of  Walpole  and  Byron,  the 
wut  of  Madame  de  S^vigne  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
the  literary  precision  of  Edward  FitzGerald  and  R.  L.  Stevenson, 
or  even  the  characteristic  humour  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  who 
both  wrote  letters  reminiscent  of  their  literary  style.  The  animat¬ 
ing  factor  of  Meredith’s  books,  the  Spirit  of  Comedy,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  illuminate  his  correspondence.  Here  he  is  rarely 
humorous,  and  when  he  does  essay  the  mood — as  in  the  letters 
to  ^Ir.  Hardman — the  jocund  product  is  not  of  a  high  order  and 
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is  in  no  wise  comparable  with  the  wit  of  the  novels.  His  letters 
are  more  generally  pessimistic  than  optimistic,  and  when  he 
touches  on  great  themes — in  the  later  letters  to  his  son  Arthur, 
or  in  those  to  Admiral  Haxse,  Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn,  and 
Lady  Llrica  J  )unconibe  — the  style  is  somewhat  didactic  and  at 
times  prosy ;  in  the  latter  part  of  the  correspondence,  however, 
there  often  occur  noble  phrases,  and  a  high,  serene  outlook  upon 
life  and  its  inevitable  end  is  then  more  and  more  apparent  with 
each  advancing  year.  It  is  not,  then,  in  humour  and  profundity 
of  thought  and  criticism  wherein  lies  the  great  charm  of  Mere¬ 
dith’s  letters;  it  is  rather,  as  already  indicated,  in  their  personal, 
human  revelations  of  his  life,  his  joys  and  his  sorrows,  his  views 
on  men  and  books,  his  love  of  Nature — mountain  and  valley,  star¬ 
lit  night,  woods  in  autumn  glory,  the  south-w'est  wind  “day  of 
the  clouds  in  fleets  ...  of  w’edded  white  and  blue.” 

As  was  anticipated,  Meredith’s  published  correspondence  throws 
no  fresh  light  on  his  earlier  years.  He  had  no  mother  to  whom 
he  could  address  boyish  letters  from  school  :  she  was  only  a 
shadowy  memory  and  died  so  early  in  his  life  :  “I  had  this  shock 
when  I  was  a  little  boy,  and  merely  wondered,”  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  after  years.  His  father  he  never  cared  for,  and  he  did  not 
keep  in  touch,  after  childhood,  with  other  relatives.  They — com¬ 
mercial  and  naval  people — were  not  in  a  position  to  help  him  to 
a  congenial  livelihood,  or  likely  to  sympathise  with  romantic, 
literary  aspirations,  and  he,  proud,  reserved,  and  intellectually 
their  superior,  mutual  misunderstanding — and  possibly  dislike— 
was  not  diflicult  to  engender.  His  school  contemporaries  he 
mainly  disdained,  and  consequently  Meredith  entered  upon  man¬ 
hood  friendless,  poor,  and  desolate  in  spirit.  It  was  not  until 
he  was  about  twenty -one,  when  he  was  introduced  to  the  Peacock 
circle,  that  he  formed  any  congenial  friendships;  and  even  then 
happiness  was  not  his  portion,  for  his  resultant  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Nicolls  and  his  subsequent  relations  with  the  son  of  that 
marriage — Arthur  Meredith — were  the  two  great  tragedies  of  his 
life.  But  Meredith  was  now  beginning  to  find  himself ;  he  was 
engaged  on  literary  and  journalistic  work,  and  forming,  at  last, 
enduring  friendships — such  as  those  with  the  Duff  Gordons, 
Frederick  Maxse,  Maurice  FitzGerald,  William  Hardman,  and 
Cotter  Morison.  Consequently  it  is  about  18()l-2  that  his  corre¬ 
spondence  becomes  of  importance  and  interest — interest,  one  is 
compelled  to  reiterate,  of  almost  exclusively  a  personal  nature. 
In  passing,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  letters  do  not  relate 
much  of  Meredith’s  interesting  connection,  in  1862,  with  the 
Kossettis  and  Swinburne  at  16  Cheyne  Walk.  He  merely  says 
they  “have  taken  a  house  (Sir  T.  More’s)  at  Chelsea  :  a  strange. 
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quaint,  grand  old  place,  with  an  immense  garden,  magnificent 
panelled  staircases  and  rooms — a  palace.  I  am  to  have  a  bedroom 
for  iny  once-a-week  visits.”  He  was,  however,  in  error  when 
describing  it  as  Sir  Thomas  More’s  house  at  Chelsea ;  this  had 
stood  further  west  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  Beaufort  Street. 
Mr.  William  Michael  Kossetti  tells  me  :  ‘‘  My  brother  (Dante 
Gabriel  Eossetti),  with  his  three  sub-tenants,  entered  on  the 
tenancy  of  16  Cheyne  Walk  in  October,  1862.  Meredith  was 
there  at  times  up  to  some  such  date  as  April,  1863;  he  had  a 
bedroom  and  also  a  sitting-room.  The  idea  that  the  house  had 
been  Sir  Thomas  More’s  (or  rather  that  a  house  of  his  had  been 
on  the  same  site)  was  a  sort  of  local  tradition,  but,  I  suppose, 
erroneous.  The  term  ‘The  Queen’s  House’  related,  I  believe, 
to  Catherine  of  Braganza.  There  was,  however,  some  notion 
about  Princess  (Queen)  Elizabeth,  and  a  mulberry-tree  in  the 
garden  was  spoken  of  as  hers.” 

To  Meredith’s  unhappy  first  marriage— which  death  terminated 
in  1861 — his  letters  barely  allude.  It  was  a  grievous  experience 
for  an  acutely  sensitive  and  proud  spirit.  The  iron  entered  into 
his  soul,  and,  for  some  years  after,  his  attitude  to  women  is 
revealed  by  his  words  : — 

‘‘Women  .  .  .  can  occasionally  be  fine  creatures,  if  they  fall 
into  good  hands.  Physically  they  neighbour  the  vegetable,  and 
morally  the  animal  creation ;  and  they  are  chemically  good  for 
man,  and  to  be  away  from  them  is  bad  for  that  strange  being, 
who,  because  they  serve  his  uses,  calls  them  angels. 

‘‘I  respect  many,  I  dislike  none.  I  trust  not  to  love  one.  For 
what  if  you  do?  Was  there  ever  such  a  gambler’s  stake  as  that, 
or  fling  for  a  woman  in  giving  ourselves  for  her  whom  we  know 
not,  and  haply  shall  not  know  when  twenty  years  have  run?  I 
do  not  blame  nature  for  masking  the  bargain  to  us.  The  darlings 
ought  to  be  ticketed.” 

But  this  was  only  a  passing  phase,  and  later,  with  a  new  and 
beautiful  influence,  came  a  revolution  in  views,  as  the  published 
letters  of  June  6th,  1864,  so  finely  testify. 

The  pathetic  story  of  the  child  of  Meredith’s  first  marriage  is 
fully  revealed  in  the  correspondence.  This  was  the  most  affecting 
episode  of  his  life.  It  was,  in  a  way,  a  repetition  of  family 
history.  Eemembering  his  own  lonely — perchance  loveless — boy¬ 
hood  (for  his  father,  Augustus  Meredith,  though  indulgent,  never 
won  his  son’s  affections  and  sympathies),  George  Meredith 
showered  all  the  wealth  of  his  young  love  on  his  little  son — the 
only  thing  in  the  world  he  then  cared  for  :  the  boy  was  rather 
cold  and  unresponsive;  his  sympathies,  in  turn,  were  never  won, 
and  eventually  came  long  estrangement.  When,  in  1858,  husband 
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and  wife  separated,  Arthur  Meredith  remained  in  the  care  of  his 
father,  who  for  the  next  six  years  made  the  boy  the  pivot  of  his 
life.  Every  letter  almost  of  this  period  voices  the  father’s  devo¬ 
tion  and  solicitude.  Eor  the  child’s  sake  he  retained  the  country 
cottage  at  Copsham,  near  Esher.  Arthur,  when  eight  years  old, 
accompanied  his  father  for  an  extensive  tour  on  the  Continent, 
from  Germany  to  Italy  (when  for  a  time  the  Merediths  were  in 
the  company  of  W.  C.  Bonaparte  Wyse,  a  grand-nephew  of 
Napoleon).  “Our  life  in  Venice  was  charming.  Only  I  had  to 
watch  the  dear  boy  like  tutor,  governess,  courier,  in  one;  and 
couldn’t  get  much  to  the  pictures  ;  for  there  was  no  use  in  victiniis- 
ing  him  and  dragging  him  to  see  them,  and  1  couldn’t  quit  him 
at  all.”  And  later:  “The  little  man  was  in  raptures  at  the 
thought  of  crossing  the  Alps.  ...  1  had  him  in  my  arms  in 
the  coupe  of  the  diligence,  and  then  he  was  starting  up  every 
instant,  shouting  and  crowing  till  dawn;  when  I  had  no  chance 
of  getting  him  to  sleep.  .  .  .  Arthur  was  impatient  to  be  home, 
and  cared  little  for  Paris.  .  .  .  Under  the  circumstances,  with  a 
remonstrating  little  man,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  return 
hastily.  Thank  Heaven !  I  got  him  home  safe.”  The  tale  is 
always  of  the  father’s  self-sacrifice  and  anxiety.  The  boy  goes 
to  school  at  Norwich,  and  an  accident  in  the  gymnasium  causes 
much  parental  heart-beating.  When  he  comes  home  for  the 
holidays  there  is  a  letter  of  exhortation  against  “larks  in  the 
train,”  and  Meredith’s  engagements  with  friends  are  cancelled 
to  meet  his  son’s  wishes.  Arthur  returns  to  school,  and  calmly 
says  :  “Never  mind.  Papa;  it  is  no  use  minding  it  :  I  shall  soon 
be  back  to  you,”  by  way  of  comfort  to  his  forlorn  parent — thereby 
reversing  the  usual  procedure  at  holiday  terminations — and  his 
father  writes  to  Dr.  Jessopp  :  “My  heart  is  heavy  at  parting.  1 
let  him  go  from  me  now  under  a  high  sense  of  duty.  What 
strange  dispensation  is  it  which  gives  you  my  boy  for  the  best 
portion  of  his  young  years?”  Earlier  he  had  written  to  Mrs. 
Jessopp  that  delightful  rhyming  epistle  concerning  the  deficiencies 
in  his  son’s  school  outfit  : — 

“  Methinks,  to  let  the  days  slip  by,  it  was  not  noble,  Madam, 

While  my  infant  was  deficient  in  such  necessary  things; 

Compell'd  to  rest  on  Charity,  or  else  to  sleep  like  Adam, 

Without  a  towel  to  wipe  his  face,  a  spoon  to  oil  his  springs. 

“Oh!  Lady  of  The  Three  Black  Cats!  farewell,  and  let  us  hope  a 
Meeting  we  may  compass,  ere  in  effigy  you  stand. 

In  Norwich’s  Cathedral,  our  illustrious  St.  Jessopa, 

A  scroll  to  tell  a  Boarder’s  needs  in  Heaven,  in  your  hand.” 

How  grievously  Meredith  was  affected  by  a  dangerous  riding 
accident  which  betel  Arthur  in  August,  1863,  is  told  by  the  letters. 
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and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  writing  anxiously  about 
the  boy’s  health  to  Dr.  Jessopp  he  says  :  “I  have  perhaps  scarcely 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  accident  during  Arthur's  holidays. 
The  tone  of  a  word  relating  to  him  makes  me  melancholy.”  And 
to  Mrs.  Jessopp,  in  the  following  December,  he  writes  :  “The  Son 
blooms  in  the  air  of  home.  How  could  I  have  stopped  away  from 
my  living  heart  so  long?  But  I  have  him  and  won’t  moan  that 
it’s  only  for  six  weeks.”  Yet  only  six  months  later  came  a  domestic 
cliange,  and  Arthur's  supreme  position  in  his  father’s  life  suffered 
inevitable  displacement.  The  boy,  proud  and  sensitive,  gradually 
drifted  away,  the  father’s  letters  became  more  and  more  formal 
and  perfunctory.  From  1871  to  1881  there  was  silence,  only 
broken  at  last  by  Arthur’s  failing  health,  when  it  is  painful  to 
read  Meredith’s  words  to  his  son  :  “We  have  been  long  estranged, 
my  dear  boy  .  .  .  but  our  last  parting  gave  me  the  idea  that 
you  did  not  care  for  me.”  Truly  a  sad  aftermath  for  the  devotion 
of  earlier  years.  George  Meredith  had  to  suffer  the  same  regrets 
which  had  been  the  portion  of  his  father  before  him  in  his  own 
personality.  But  in  both  cases  the  boys  had  been  brought  up  in 
an  ill-advised  manner ;  both  in  the  position  of  an  only  child,  they 
each  lacked  the  society  of  other  children  and  were  too  much 
imbued  with  that  of  adults.  How  injudicious,  at  times,  George 
Meredith  w^as  in  the  treatment  of  his  son  is  evidenced  by  a  story 
related  to  me  by  Sir  Francis  Burnand.  Somewhere  about  1858, 
Burnand  was  staying  with  Meredith  and  Maurice  FitzGerald  in 
Esher.  On  one  occasion  at  dinner,  Arthur  Meredith — then  a  child 
of  five  years  old — washing  to  emulate  his  elders,  asked  for  some 
wine.  The  request  was  refused.  The  boy  persisted,  till  at  last 
Meredith  cried,  “If  you  will  have  it,  you  shall,”  and  compelle<l 
the  child  to  drink  off'  a  large  glass  of  wine,  with  the  result  that 
he  was  immediately  hors  de  combat  and  very  ill,  and  remaineil 
so  for  several  days.  Certainly  an  efficacious,  if  drastic,  lesson  in 
obedience  and  temperance.  But  in  the  main,  Meredith’s  life 
with  his  little  son,  in  the  days  wffien  they  were  all  in  all  to  each 
other,  makes  a  pleasant  picture,  with  the  Surrey  lanes  and  hills 
and  “dear  old  woods”  of  Copsham  for  a  setting.  “Yesterday  1 
walked  to  Mickleham  with  Sons,  taking  him  on  my  back  return¬ 
ing.”  This  is  a  typical  glimpse  of  their  life  and  relations. 

Of  Meredith’s  long  connection,  commencing  about  1860,  with 
Chapman  and  Hall  as  reader  and  literary  adviser  his  published 
correspondence  again  tells  little.  The  only  letters  that  deal 
directly  wdth  this  phase  of  his  life  are  the  three  addressed  to 

Miss  J - H - (Jennett  Humphreys).  They  are  interesting 

proof  of  the  care  and  attention  Meredith  devoted  to  his  work,  and 
also  how  critical  he  was  of  literary  style.  His  offer  of  a  personal 
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interview  and  exposition  of  his  views  on  Miss  Humphreys’s  manu¬ 
script,  contained  in  the  letter  of  June  15th,  1866,  was  both 
unusual  and  kind.  Miss  Humphreys,  in  accepting,  replied  :  “She 
needs  no  persuading  to  convince  her  of  the  value,  as  well  as  the 
exceptional  favour  of  freely-spoken  criticism.  Her  appreciation 
of  it  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  of  her  agreeing  to  throw  aside 
her  own  cloak  and  receive  face-to-face  castigation  .  .  .  and  she 
only  hopes  she  shall  prove  to  have  sense  and  ability  enough 
to  derive  the  benefit  from  the  interview  the  Header  kindly 
intends.”  Miss  Humphreys  duly  kept  the  appointment,  and  her 
account  of  the  interview  incidentally  gives  an  interesting  pen- 
portrait  of  Meredith  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  :  — 

“He  was  studiously  polite  to  me;  and  I  have  a  memory  of  a  man  dressed 
with  great  care — leading  even  to  lavender-coloured  kid  gloves — his  hair  of 
chestnut  colour  and  lying  in  curls,  or  waves,  round  a  handsome  face.  What 
he  said  was  patiently  said,  my  faults  being  pointed  out,  and  his  judgment 
over  what  I  had  done  being  several  times  repeated — ‘  It  will  not  go  to  the 
public.’  I  asked  if  I  might  know  to  whom  I  was  indebted,  and  he  said: 
‘Excuse  me’ — which,  of  course,  I  was  bound  to  do.  We  had  our  talk  in  a 
small  glass-walled  office,  enclosed  off  from  the  ground  floor,  at  193  Piccadilly. 

I  brought  away  my  bundle  of  MSS.  myself,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Meredith’s  polite 
desire  that  I  would  let  him  have  it  posted.’’ 

Not  until  over  forty  years  later  did  Miss  Humphreys  learn 
the  identity  of  the  publishers’  Header ;  and  it  is  curious  proof  of 
how  little  known  George  Meredith  was  in  his  meridian  to  find 
another  author  of  note  apparently  quite  unaware  of  his  existence 
and  confounding  his  name  with  the  literary  pseudonym  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Lytton.  Writing  to  Miss  Humphreys  in  1871, 
Harrison  Ainsworth  said  :  “I  fancy  the  gentleman,  whom  you 
saw  at  Chapman  and  Hall’s,  must  have  been  Mr.  Owen  Meredith. 

1  do  not  know  him,  but  1  have  heard  that  he  was  their  Header.” 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  Meredith’s  Header- 
ship  was  his  famous  and  reiterated  verdict  against  the  acceptance 
of  East  Lynne.  The  story  first  appeared  serially  in  The  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  1860-61,  then  under  the  editorship  of  Ains¬ 
worth,  who,  as  a  personal  friend  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  did  his 
best  to  further  publication  of  the  work  in  book  form.  He  called 
twice  upon  Chapman  and  Hall  to  urge  their  acceptance  of  the 
MS.,  but  “Opinion  emphatically  against  it,”  was  the  report  of 
the  firm’s  adviser,  George  Meredith.  Ainsworth,  who  fully  per¬ 
ceived  the  story’s  prospects  of  popular  success,  pressed  Chapman 
and  Hall  to  look  at  the  MS.  again.  They  did  so,  and  then  adopted 
the  unusual  course  of  returning  the  MS.  to  their  Header  for  further 
consideration.  But  Meredith,  who  was  always  independent  and 
firm  in  his  own  convictions,  again  refused  it.  Eventually,  as 
is  well  known.  East  Lynne  was  acquired  by  Bentley  and  proved 
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to  be  one  of  his  most  profitable  speculations.  Since  that  time 
considerably  more  than  a  million  copies  have  been  sold.  Meredith, 
however,  never  changed  his  opinion  of  the  work,  and  in  a  letter, 
1862,  to  S.  Lucas,  the  editor  of  Once  a  Week,  said  :  — 

“I  have  read  East  Lynne,  and  also  your  notice  of  it.  I  have  read  the 
latter  with  almost  less  pleasure  than  the  novel.  It  is  (the  novel)  in  the 
worst  style  of  the  present  taste.  What  a  miserable,  colourless  villain, 
Levison  :  the  husband  a  respectable  stick  :  the  heroine  a  blotched  fool  : 
all  the  incidents  forced — that  is,  not  growing  out  of  the  characters  :  and  the 
turning-point  laughable  in  its  improbability.  Why  do  you  foster  this  foul 
taste?  There’s  action  in  the  tale,  and  that’s  all.  .  . 

This  was  certainly  severe  criticism,  but  Meredith  never  would 
admit  any  merit  in  Mrs.  Henry  Wood’s  books.  Nevertheless,  they 
have  always  been  very  popular  and  still  sell  extensively,  as  no 
doubt  Messrs.  Macmillan  could  avouch.  It  seems  evident,  then, 
tliat  though  Meredith’s  literary  judgments  may  have  been  correct 
in  a  critical,  academic  sense,  he  was  no  gauger  of  what  the  public 
likes  and  what,  thereby,  proves  a  popular,  financial  success — 
unless  we  assume  in  high  alternative  that  he  deliberately  placed 
what  he  regarded  as  the  pure  interests  of  literature  before  the 
commercial  ones  of  his  employers.  And  yet  no  great  writer  ever 
learnt  by  bitterer  personal  experience  than  Meredith  what  the 
public  liked  or  disliked.  All  through  his  letters  comes  the  recur¬ 
ring  cry  that  he  is  an  unpopular  author.  As  late  in  his  career 
as  1881  he  wrote  :  “As  for  me,  I  have  failed,  and  I  find  little 
to  make  the  end  undesirable  ”  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  wrote 
to  M.  Andre  Eaffalovich  :  “I  venture  to  judge  by  your  name 
that  you  are  at  most  but  half  English.  I  can  consequently 
believe  in  the  feeling  you  express  for  the  work  of  an  unpopular 
writer.  Otherwise  one  would  incline  to  be  sceptical,  for  the 
English  are  given  to  practical  jokes,  and  to  stir  up  the  vanity 
of  authors  who  are  supposed  to  languish  in  the  shade  amuses 
them.  There  is  en  revanche  great  enthusiasm  for  the  popular. 

.  .  .  Your  appreciation  of  my  work  does  me  great  honour,  but 
when  I  think  of  your  wasting  time  in  the  effort  to  make  my 
work  more  widely  known,  I  am  distressed.  ...  At  least  I  may 
hope  that  you  will  not  in  after  years  have  to  accuse  my  work 
of  vitiating  your  taste  for  higher  literature.  You  see,  I  have 
assumed  you  to  be  young  as  well  as  foreign  in  some  degree. 
Only  the  young,  the  very  young,  and  the  quick  of  blood  can  write 
as  you  have  done.  Think  well  of  me  for  as  long  as  you  are  able 
to  without  repressing  your  growing  capacity  for  criticism.’’ 

The  following  letter  (hitherto  unprinted  in  England)  is  further 
illustration  :  — 
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“Box  Hill,  Dorking, 

"  Septe^nber  24th,  1883. 

“Sir, — Your  letter  ran  but  be  taken  for  a  compliment.  The  effect  of 
public  disfavour  has  been  to  make  me  indifferent  to  my  works  after  they 
have  gone  through  their  course  of  castigation,  and  I  have  copies  of  only  a 
few.  Vittoria  happens  to  be  of  the  number,  but  my  children  are  now  getting 
old  enough  to  claim  what  can  be  preserved  of  them  :  otherwise  I  would  send 
it.  I  will,  when  I  am  next  in  town,  see  whether  a  copy  remains  with  the 
publisher. 

Yours  very  truly, 

“  (jeokge  Meredith. 


“G.  C.  Clark,  Esq.” 


In  1886  he  said  :  “I  am  no  longer  sure  of  my  work  at  the  best— 
the  forty  years  of  jeering  in  my  ear  corrects  that  original  exulta¬ 
tion  of  the  producer.”  In  1902  he  termed  himself  “an  unpopular 
novelist  and  unaccepted  poet,”  and  only  eight  months  before  his 
death  he  wrote  :  “I  have  no  claim  to  popularity  in  England.” 

It  was  perhaps  this  lack  of  appreciation  which  caused  Meredith 
to  adopt  that  peculiar  expression  (so  frequent  in  the  letters)  of 
detachment  towards  his  native  country.  His  references  to  England 
and  the  English  might  be  those  of  a  foreigner.  “The  English 
cure  one  early  of  a  desire  for  applause.  ...  I  have  worked 
without  thought  of  that  and  the  profit  coming  of  it.”  “If  I  could 
quit  England,  hold  off  from  paper,  and  simply  look  on  for  the 
remainder  of  my  term — mountains  near — I  would  ask  for  no 
better.  To  be  mixed  up  with  them  is  hard,  these  English  are 
so  astonishing  to  ray  ideas  of  dignity  and  valour.”  “I  am,  I 
moan  to  think,  disdainful  of  an  English  public,  and  am  beset  by 
the  devils  of  satire  when  I  look  on  it.”  “Do  impress  upon  your 
pudding-headed  English  that  if  they  want  security  for  peace, 
they  must  get  into  the  habit  of  settling  questions  instead  of 
shuffling  them  on  to  the  next  Party  in  office,  or  generation.” 
“On  the  theme  of  laughter,  you  should  have  dealt  with  the  great 
stomach  laugh  of  the  English — on  which  they  found  their 
possession  of  the  sense  of  humour.”  And  so  on.^ 

Meredith,  by  his  own  showing,  wrote  poetry  with  greater  ease 
and  pleasure  than  prose,  and  it  was  his  poetry  in  particular  that 
the  English  public  did  not  appreciate.  Many  times  he  published 
his  books  of  verse,  and  “had  for  audience  the  bull,  the  donkey, 
and  the  barking  cur,”  As  he  put  it,  “a  fit  of  my  cross  old  Fairy, 
who  condemned  me  from  the  cradle  to  poverty,  through  my  love 
of  verse.”  The  wilful  “obscurity”  of  the  later  poems  and  their 


(1)  Tt  may  be  sugpjested  that  Meredith  wrote  thus  critically  of  the  English 
as  a  pugnacious  Welshman  constitutionally  antagonistic  to  England.  But,  apart 
from  his  name.  Meredith’s  Welsh  descent  was  nebulous  ;  his  progenitors  for 
several  generations,  on  both  sides,  were  Hampshire  people. 
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heavy  diction  naturally  militated  against  popularity  :  but  the  lack 
of  appreciation  and  welcome  vouchsafed  to  such  an  exquisite  thing 
as  Lore  in  the  Valley,  and  other  early  verse,  is  indeed  hard  to 
fathom.  But  the  latter  years  must  have  brought  many  consola¬ 
tions,  when  the  critical  approval  of  a  select  audience  was  his. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  the  sadness  and  deprivations  of  old 
age.  He  had  to  endure  the  loss  of  his  own  health — he  who  had 
been  a  giant  in  strength — and  the  passing  of  many  long-time, 
faithful  friends.  “  The  worst  of  a  long  life  is  the  seeing  our  friends 
drop  by  the  way,  and  leave  in  our  minds  the  flickering  rushlight 
of  them  in  memory.”  Nothing  can  exceed  the  dignity  and  pathos 
of  those  last  letters  exchanged  between  Leslie  Stephen  and 
Meredith — those  two  mighty  walkers  of  hill  and  dale  in  “good 
days  gone  ” — when  the  former  lay  dying  and  his  friend  in  hardly 
better  case,  weak  and  prostrate  after  long  illness,  wrote  :  “We 
who  have  loved  the  motion  of  legs  and  the  sweep  of  the  winds, 
we  come  to  this.  But  for  myself,  I  will  own  that  it  is  the 
Natural  order.” 

Meredith  had  no  fear  of  death.  “We  have  come  to  the  time 
of  life  when  the  landscape  surrounding,  ‘haec  data  poena  diu 
virentihus,*  the  tombstones  of  our  beloved  and  the  narrowing 
of  our  powers,  throws  a  not  unpleasant  beam  on  the  black  gate¬ 
way,  as  we  take  it  to  be  in  the  earlier  days.  ...  I  find  nothing 
to  regret  in  the  going,  at  my  age.  ...”  And  yet,  inevitably, 
there  must  have  been  some  regret,  as  for  him  darker  grew  the 
valley,  at  parting  with  the  fair  glory  of  earth  and  sky  which  he 
had  loved  and  hymned  all  his  life.  He  died  in  “ green-winged 
spring,”  at  the  hour  he  had  so  exquisitely  pictured  : — 

“  ....  When  the  white  star  hovers 
Low  over  dim  fields  fresh  with  bloomy  dew. 

Near  the  face  of  dawn,  that  draws  athwart  the  darkness. 
Threading  it  with  colour,  like  yewberries  the  yew. 

Thicker  crowd  the  shades  as  the  grave  East  deepens 

Glowing,  and  with  crimson  a  long  cloud  swells.  .  .  .” 

“Sweeter  the  green  grass  turf  than  Abbey  pavements,”  he  had 
written  of  Browning’s  funeral ;  and,  fittingly,  Surrey  holds 
Meredith  in  death  as  in  life. 


S.  M.  Ellis. 


HEINE  ON  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 


The  hundred  odd  years  that  have  passed  since  the  birth  of 
Heinrich  Heine  remind  us  that  time  as  well  as  language  and 
Fatherland  stands  up  as  a  wall  of  partition  between  the  poet  and 
his  English  admirers.  We  forget  too  readily  what  we  owe  him, 
and  we  do  not  really  know  what  Germany  and  the  literature  of 
Germany  owe  to  her  wayward  son. 

Heine  was  a  curious  mixture.  A  Jew  himself,  “perverted”  in 
his  twenty -ninth  year — and  apparently  rather  by  the  pressure  of 
circumstances  than  from  any  deep  or  at  least  any  abiding  con¬ 
viction — one  might  gather  from  his  writings  that  his  blood  was 
the  purest  and  most  consistent  “anti-semite.”  He  sneers  at 
Mendelssohn  for  his  Jewish  parentage  and  for  his  baptism 
at  the  age  of  thirteen ;  and  he  loses  few  opportunities  of  holding 
up  to  ridicule  the  perverted  and  the  unperverted  descendants  of 
his  fathers,  and  indeed  all  in  whose  veins  runs  the  ancient  blood. 
Lover  of  his  country,  he  spent  a  large  proportion  of  his  life  in 
voluntary  exile  amid  Germany’s  natural  and  hereditary  foes. 
Enthusiast  for  liberty  in  political,  journalistic,  social,  and 
individual  life,  he  hated  with  a  bitter  hatred  the  only  country 
in  Europe  where  in  his  time  these  were  to  be  found.  Fierce 
opponent  of  all  despotism,  he  simply  worshipped  the  memory  of 
the  most  absolute  despot  of  his  century. 

In  wit  he  certainly  was  not  allied  in  any  degree  to  the  German , 
whose  sense  of  humour  is  much  more  latent  than  that  even  of 
Sydney  Smith’s  mythical  Scotsman.  His  short,  pregnant,  well 
proportioned  sentences,  showing  at  once  the  worth  of  the  jew^el 
each  contains,  the  flash  of  its  well-cut  facets,  and  the  richness 
and  appropriateness  of  its  setting,  practically  revolutionised 
German  prose. 

Many  thumb-nail  sketches  scattered  through  his  works  show 
his  power  of  painting  a  picture  in  a  few  vivid  words.  How 
life-like,  for  instance,  is  the  picture  of  the  hero’s  great-aunt 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Herr  von  Sdhnahelowopsici,  as  she  sang  him 
to  sleep  with  songs,  the  words  and  melody  of  which  he  had  long 
forgotten,  but  whose  secret  charm  was  still  a  lively  recollection. 
“How  her  palsied  head  shook  as  she  sang  and  how  sadly  her 
large  and  only  tooth,  the  solitary  hermit  in  the  cavern  of  her 
mouth,  presented  itself  to  view.”  Again,  a  somewhat  aged  artiste 
kindles  his  impatient  satire  and  he  praises  in  wilful  perversity 
her  “white  hair  and  blonde  teeth.” 
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The  juxtaposition  of  “members  of  parliament  and  pianoforte 
players,”  as  the  two  devastating  plagues  of  the  country  (Land- 
plagen)  and  his  reference  to  the  crowd  of  pianists  in  Paris  as  a 
Siindfluth,  may  introduce  us  to  a  few  illustrations  taken  from 
most  natural  objects  and  from  universal  knowledge,  as  well  and 
as  happily  as  from  literature  and  history.  He  praises  Donizetti’s 
genius,  but  declares  that  its  most  astounding  quality  is  its 
fecundity,  in  which  it  yields  precedence  in  the  scheme  of  nature 
only  to  rabbits.  Again,  talking  of  Rossini  sulking  in  his  tent 
like  Achilles,  he  says  that  he  has  heard  of  a  similar  attitude  on 
Donizetti’s  part.  But  this  is  nonsense,  he  is  sure,  which  even 
on  the  part  of  a  windmill  would  not  be  more  laughable.  “Either 
there  is  wind  and  the  sails  go  round  or  else  there  is  no  wind  and 
the  sails  stand  still.”  Rossini  he  likens  to  a  Vesuvius  pouring 
forth  brilliant  flowers.  Meyerbeer,  whose  contract  in  Berlin  has 
been  modified  to  allow  of  his  spending  six  months  in  Paris  and 
six  months  in  Berlin,  is  the  modern  Proserpina  who,  however, 
must  expect  Hades  and  its  troubles  in  both  places.  “Here  in 
our  honny  nether  world  there  are  several  scores  of  musical  devils. 
From  morning  to  evening  he  must  hear  would-be  debutants ;  and 
his  leisure  time  will  be  taken  up  by  the  albums  of  English 
travellers.”  Berlioz  he  describes  as  “a  colossal  nightingale,  a 
singing-bird  of  the  size  of  an  eagle  such  as  perhaps  could  be  found 
in  pre-historic  times.”  He  goes  on  in  somewhat  happier  language 
to  describe  Berlioz’s  music  as  always  presenting  to  him  “some¬ 
thing  of  the  palaeolithic  and  antediluvian,  reminding  one  of  extinct 
monsters,  of  fabulous  monarchies  and  crimes,  of  impossibility 
piled  on  impossibility,  of  Babylon  and  the  hanging  gardens  of 
Remiramis,  of  Nineveh,  and  the  marvels  of  Egypt.” 

Chopin  is  the  one  musician  about  whom  he  has  not  written  an 
unkind  word  : — 

That  is,  indeed,  a  man  of  the  greatest  distinction.  Born  in  Poland  of 
French  parents,  a  considerable  part  of  his  education  was  gained  in  Germany. 
And  the  influence  of  the  three  races  shows  itself  in  his  remarkable  person¬ 
ality.  He  has  indeed  assimilated  the  best  which  these  nationalities  had  to 
offer.  Poland  gave  him  his  chivalrous  feeling  and  the  sense  of  pain  which 
her  history  gives  all  her  sons;  France  bestowed  on  him  the  easy,  elegant 
grace  which  so  distinguishes  him;  Germany  imbued  him  with  his  deep 
romanticism.  And  in  addition  Nature  gave  him  a  neat,  slender,  delicate 
frame,  the  noblest  of  hearts,  and  genius.  Yes,  Chopin  must  be  called  a 
genius  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  He  is  not  only  a  virtuoso,  he  is  a 
I  cet,  and  nothing  can  equal  the  pleasure  he  gives  when  he  sits  at  the  piano 
improvising.  Then  he  is  neither  Pole,  French,  nor  German ;  he  claims  a  far 
higher  origin,  for  he  comes  from  the  land  of  Mozart,  of  Raphael,  of  Goethe, 
and  his  true  Fatherland  is  the  Dreamland  of  Poetry. 

After  referring  to  the  great  pianists  of  the  season  in  Paris,  he 
speaks  of  some  “minor  prophets,”  of  Hall4,  whom  he  likens  to 
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Habakkuk,  “adorned  with  a  merit  as  modest  as  it  is  true,”  and 
Schad/  “a  Jonah  whom  I  hope  no  w'hale  will  swallow.” 

He  hears  it  said  that  there  are  not  enough  melodies  in  Les 
Huguenots ,  and  at  once  declares  with  characteristic  energy  that 
the  only  difficulty  consists  in  “seeing  the  wood  for  the  trees.” 

And  as  he  uses  history,  myth,  and  proverb  to  illustrate  his 
musical  convictions,  so  he  successfully  employs  music  to  illustrate 
other  thoughts.  When  he  describes  a  Witches’  Sabbath,  he  talks 
of  the  noise  being  "echt  Berliozisch.”  The  politeness  of  the 
French  nation  he  likens  to  Rossini’s  arias.  He  talks  of  Voltaire 
“contributing  the  flute  of  persiflage  to  the  concert  in  honour  of 
Deism,”  and  the  only  simile  he  can  find  for  the  horrors  of  the 
Morgue  is  the  opera  of  Robert  the  Devil.  He  talks  in  one  passage 
of  Rossini,  the  “Swan  of  Pesaro,”  surrounded  by  the  gabbling  of 
geese.  In  another  passage  he  pities  the  poor  “Swan  of  Pesaro,” 
who  is  in  danger  of  being  torn  asunder  between  the  German  eagle 
and  the  Gallic  cock — figures  only  important  as  showing  the 
spontaneity  of  such  thoughts  and  the  light  touch  which  enabled 
him  so  successfully  to  present  the  same  idea  from  different  points 
of  view  without  spoiling  it  or  making  himself  ridiculous. 

Heine  was  indeed  a  brilliant  and  a  many-sided  writer.  There 
were  few  subjects  he  left  untouched  in  the  course  of  his  essays 
and  feuilletons  ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  all  wTiters  who,  in  the 
periodical  literature  of  to-day  affect  almost  omniscience,  were  as 
well  equipped,  w^ere  as  wisely  and  deeply  read  as  he.  His  hates, 
like  his  loves,  were  very  strong  and  unreasoning,  and  the  result 
is  shown  in  lamentable  prejudices  wffiich  seriously  detract  from 
the  value  of  his  criticisms  and  conclusions.  But  the  bias  is  easily 
seen,  and  the  savage  invective  which  he  hurls  against  individuals, 
races,  and  causes,  regarding  them  apparently  as  personal  enemies 
of  his  own ,  warns  the  reader  against  accepting  either  his 
statements  or  conclusions. 

In  1827  he  went  to  London  mainly  in  order,  as  he  wrote,  to 
escape  from  Hamburg  (“Der  Hauptzweck  war  Hamburg  zu 
verlassen  ”).  But  we  know  from  an  article  WTitten  previously 
how’  eNtravagant  his  expectations  were  :  — 

Oft  wenn  ich  die  Morning  Chronicle  lese  und  in  jeder  Zeile  das  englische 
Volk  mit  seiner  Nationalitiit  erblicke.  ...  da  nehme  ich  wieder  betriibten 
Herzens  ein  deutsches  Blatt  zur  Hand  und  suche  darin  die  Momente  eines 
Volkslebens,  und  finde  nichts  als  litterarische  Fraubasereien  und  Theater- 
Geklatsche. 

He  was  bitterly  disappointed  when  he  found  that  Englishmen 
w'ore  only  men  after  all,  that  their  old  women  chattered  also, 

(1)  Joseph  Schad.  1812-79,  distinguished  pianist  and  teacher ;  much  esteemed 
in  Bordeaux,  where  he  lab(;ured  fron  1847  till  his  death. 
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that  their  political  freedom  did  not  confer  upon  them  the  graces 
and  the  qualities  and  the  temperament  which  were  more  vital 
to  Heine,  the  man,  than  the  privileges  of  an  Englishman’s  life 
were  to  Heine,  the  idealist,  the  revolutionary,  the  freethinker. 
All  his  after  life  the  mere  mention  or  even  the  thought  of  England 
was  enough  to  open  the  fountain  of  spleen  ;  and  many  reflections, 
just  enough  and  interesting  enough  in  themselves,  are  made 
caricatures  by  the  extravagance  of  his  denunciations. 

I  belirve  that  their  superiority  in  politics  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
essentially  a  prosaic  people,  they  allow  themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  no 
poetic  illusions.  ...  In  their  calculations  they  are  disturbed  neither  by  the 
pulse  of  a  heart  nor  by  the  thrill  of  a  magnanimous  thought.  .  .  .  they  have 
no  imagination,  this  short-nosed  nation,  with  their  half-foreheads,  and  no 
back  to  their  heads,  this  “  chosen  people  "  of  prose,  who  in  India  and  Italy 
remain  as  prosaic,  cool,  and  calculating  as  if  they  were  in  Threadneedle 
Street.  The  perfume  of  the  Lotos  flower  intoxicates  them  just  as  little  as 
the  fire  of  Vesuvius  warms  them. 

He  is  even  doubtful  about  their  vaunted  courage,  which  he 
believes  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  German  playwriters ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  this,  to  him,  interesting  and  comforting  fact, 
he  describes  how  a  few  Hussars  were  able  to  disperse  an  excited 
meeting  of  100,000  Englishmen — surely  an  unconscious  testimony 
to  the  courage  at  least  of  English  Hussars. 

Indeed  his  fierce  hatred  does  not  spare  history  itself,  nor  is  it 
bounded  by  the  limits  of  one  or  two  centuries.  It  takes  him  back 
to  the  year  of  Crecy, 

when  France  was  overcome  through  its  devotion  to  chivalry.  And  the 
French  seem  more  glorious  in  their  fall  than  the  English  in  the  victory  they 
gained  by  unknightly  means;  for  the  gaily  caparisoned  chevaliers  of  France 
were  overthrown  by  lowborn  foot-soldiers.  Till  this  date  war  was  waged  by 
gentlemen  equal  in  birth;  but  at  Creqy  the  poetry  of  romantic  chivalry  was 
overcome  by  modern  prose.  The  French  fell  at  Creqy  and  at  Poictiers,  but 
they  fell  on  horseback,  and  although  the  victory  was  England’s  the  glory 
remained  with  France.  England’s  victories  have  been  a  disgrace  to  mankind 
from  the  day  of  Crecjy  to  that  of  Waterloo.  Clio  is  always  a  woman;  in 
spite  of  her  impartiality  she  feels  drawn  to  heroism  and  chivalry,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  with  a  heavy  heart  she  inscribes  the  victories  of 
England  on  her  everlasting  tablets. 

More  intimately  connected  with  our  subject  are  his  remarks 
about  Taglioni’s  visit  to  Tjondon  in  1839. 

She  had  no  success,  and  that  is  certainly  the  greatest  success  she  could 
have  had.  If  she  had  pleased  the  people  there  I  would  have  been  compelled 
to  doubt  the  poetry  of  her  feet.  Albion’s  sons  are  the  worst  of  all  dancers, 
and  Strauss  afiBrms  that  there  is  not  a  single  one  among  them  who  can  keep 
time.  These  men  have  no  ear  either  for  rhythm  or  for  music,  and  their 
unnatural  passion  for  piano-playing  and  singing  is  the  more  disgusting. 
There  is  really  nothing  on  earth  so  horrible  as  English  music,  unless  it  is 
English  painting. 
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In  his  multifarious  duties  to  journalism  it  was  natural  that 
Heine  should  have  frequently  touched  upon  music.  He  seems  to 
have  had  great  natural  taste,  and  his  criticisms  are  often  as  just 
as  his  descriptions  are  interesting.  His  knowledge  of  music,  it 
is  true,  was  on  a  par  with  his  knowledge  of  a  hundred  other 
things,  and  is  often  broader  than  it  is  deep.  He  was  no  critic, 
any  more  than  the  musical  reporter  in  the  ordinary  daily  paper 
is  a  critic.  As  he  himself  says  of  his  report  on  the  first  perform¬ 
ance  of  Les  Huguenots,  “Von  Beurtheilung  kann  gar  nicht  die 
Eede  sein.”  He  merely  describes  performances  and  performers, 
and  records  the  effect  which  a  work  or  an  artist  seems  to  have 
made  upon  the  audience.  Such  “critics”  exercise  an  important 
function  for  the  passing  generation.  But  the  lapse  of  a  very  few 
years  shows  how  sadly  they  are  lacking  in  the  gift  of  perspective. 
In  old  files  of  new’spapers  we  read  w^arm  praise  of  long  forgotten 
works  and  artists,  and  much  indignation  about  matters  of  no 
moment  to  us,  along  with  unfulfilled  and  falsified  prophecies. 
The  real  critic,  whose  opinion  can  be  trusted  to  stand  the  test 
of  time,  is  very  rare,  and  fortunately  his  services  are  not  much 
required.  Bor  all  the  practical  purposes  of  a  later  generation 
a  chatty  re}X)rter  is  best.  He  seems  to  bring  us  into  personal 
contact  with  the  composer  and  the  artist ;  and  we  would  rather 
read  Kelly’s  description  of  the  first  performance  of  Figaro  in 
Prague,  than  all  the  critical  estimates,  the  scientific  analyses  and 
most  carefully  considered  prophecies  w'hich  the  files  of  the  Prague 
daily  papers  could  offer.  We  may  go  one  step  further  out  of  our 
w'ay  and  declare  that  the  kiss  Beethoven  gave  the  young  Benedict 
invests  the  titled  musician  with  an  interest  greater  than  ever  Sir 
Julius  commanded  by  his  oratorios. 

When  Heine  talks  of  music  and  musicians,  therefore,  as  when 
he  refers  to  England,  large  allowances  must  be  discounted, 
especially  when  he  makes  any  personal  references ;  and  if  the 
reader  seeks  for  the  grain  of  truth  he  must  discard  a  great 
quantity  of  chaff. 

Bossini  was  a  composer  for  whose  works  he  professed  the 
highest  admiration ;  indeed  he  classes  him  with  Beethoven  and 
Mozart — a  dizzy  height  for  a  “  Swan  ”  ! 

When  his  thoughts  run  on  Meyerbeer  due  deduction  must  he 
made  for  personal  feeling,  which  changed  considerably  between 
1840  and  1843. 


He  is  certainly  the  greatest  living  Contrapuntist  (Shades  of  Cherubini  I). 
He  is  also  the  greatest  artificer  (Kiinstler)  in  music.  ...  he  creates  new 
forms  in  the  kingdom  of  music,  and  he  pours  out  new  melodies  in  quite  an 
extraordinary  profusion.  .  .  .  With  justice  was  he  compared  last  night  with 
Goethe. 
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Our  critic  goes  on  to  have  a  side-fling  at  Wagner  when  he 
speaks  of  Meyerbeer’s  amusing  diatribes  against  cats  and  cats’ 
music,  neither  of  which  that  great  composer  can  stand ;  and  he 
states  his  conviction  that  Meyerbeer  would  remain  quietly  in  his 
grave  refusing  to  take  any  part  in  the  general  resurrection  if  the 
last  trump  was  not  well  blown. 

He  declares  that  although  Meyerbeer  has  not  the  melody  of 
Mozart  or  Eossini,  he  outstrips  both  these  masters  in  his 
wonderful  orchestration. 

But  the  anxious  care  about  detail  which  Meyerbeer  showed  at 
rehearsals  and  which  in  1841  filled  Heine  with  pity,  and  sug¬ 
gested  a  friendly  protest  that  the  composer  must  not  trifle  with 
his  health,  suggested  only  satire  and  insinuation  in  later  articles ; 
and  the  immediate  success  of  his  operas,  with  the  unanimous 
praise  of  the  Press,  which  at  first  offered  a  flattering  contrast  to 
the  fortunes  of  Mozart  and  Eossini,  provoked  later  only  sneers 
at  the  vanity  of  the  man  who  would  condescend  to  influence  even 
the  smallest  journalist  in  order  to  obtain  good  Press  notices. 

Alas,  the  time  came  when  Heine  hoped  to  have  a  Dance  Poem, 
“Faust,”  accepted  at  the  Berlin  Opera  House,  where  Meyerbeer 
was  the  General  Director.  It  was  not  accepted,  and  few  com¬ 
pliments  to  the  composer  or  the  man  are  to  be  found  in  Heine’s 
later  writings.  The  successful  rival  of  Mozart  and  Eossini 
becomes  the  Musikverderher  engaged  by  the  King  for  Berlin, 
because  his  Majesty  knows  so  little  about  music.  A  few  hints 
about  quid  pro  quo  between  composer  and  monarch  add  point,  if 
not  dignity,  to  this  passage.  He  even  condescends  to  make  fun 
of  Meyerbeer’s  name — perhaps  lest  people  should  forget  his 
Jewish  descent  :  — 

Kapellenmeister  ist  Meyer-Bar 

Der  musikalische  Millionar; 

Jetzt  schreibt  der  grosse  Baren-Meyer.  ...” 

In  1849,  after  many  preliminary  notices  and  much  delay,  the 
Prophet  was  performed  in  Paris,  and  Heine  composes  a 
Festgedicht  of  no  great  decency.  The  stillness  of  the  birth- 
chamber  is  suddenly  broken  by  the  blare  of  trombones.  Israel 
breaks  into  a  chorus  of  praise  (“for  the  most  part  without  any 
payment  for  it”)  ; — 

Hell  dem  Meister  der  uns  teuer, 

Heil  dem  grossen  Beeren-Meyer, 

Heil  dem  grossen  Meyer-Beer, 

Der  nach  Noten  lang  und  schwer, 

Der  nach  langen  schweren  Noten 
Uns  geboren  den  Propheten. 

His  savage  attacks  on  such  evanescent  personalities  as  Dessauer, 
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the  wealthy  song  writer  who  lived  in  Vienna,  are  robbed  of  any 
sting  they  might  have  had  to-day  by  their  unquotable,  not  to  say 
untranslateable  language,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  Dessaiier 
has  long  been  joined  to  many  a  worthier  musician  in  oblivion. 

Spontini,  in  his  colossal  conceit,  offered  an  irresistible  butt  ff)r 
the  poisoned  shafts  of  Heine’s  malice.  It  was  in  1842  that 
Spontini  w^as  compelled  to  leave  Berlin,  and  his  conduct  before 
and  after  that  date  gave  too  many  opportunities  to  his  numerous 
enemies.  Heine  devotes  a  long  letter  ( Lutetia ,  No.  xii. ,  June  12th, 
1840)  to  tell  of  all  the  silly  things  he  declares  that  Spontini 
said  to  him — how  Meyerbeer  did  not  write  his  own  operas. 
Arc.,  Arc.  And  the  remark  made  by  the  Grand  Opera  Director, 
Duponchcl,  who  called  Spontini  “that  intriguing  mummy,”  gives 
Heine  a  text  for  another  letter,  in  wdiich  he  talks  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  composer  as  if  he  was  a  ghost  haunting  the  steps  of 
the  living,  “ein  welkes  Gespenst  das  neidisch  umherspukt  und 
sfch  argert  iiber  das  Leben  der  Lebendigeii.”  He  waxes  wittier 
as  he  describes  how'  Spontini  gets  hold  of  some  scribbler  whose 
verses  Meyerbeer  has  declined  to  set  to  music.  “J’ai  votre 
affaire,”  he  makes  him  say.  “I  know  how  you  can  revenge 
yourself  on  Meyerbeer.  Write  a  long  article  on  me,  and  the 
higher  you  can  praise  me  the  more  you  will  annoy  Meyerbeer.” 
To  a  French  minister  he  suggests  that  to  bestow  the  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Tjegion  of  Honour  on  him  would  be  as  good  as  stabbing 
Meyerbeer  wdth  a  dagger ;  and  when  the  Grand  Opera  Director, 
Fillet,  complained  indignantly  of  Meyerbeer’s  conduct,  Spontini 
is  made  to  exclaim  with  delight,  “J’ai  votre  affaire.  I  can  give 
you  a  si)lendid  idea  how  to  humiliate  the  upstart.  Set  a  life-size 
statue  of  me  in  the  Foyer  of  the  Grand  Opera,  and  the  stone  will 
lie  on  Meyerbec'r’s  heart  like  a  mountain.” 

Poor  Spontini  stood  for  a  long  time  one  afternoon  wdth  folded 
arms,  says  his  merciless  critic,  before  the  mummy  of  the  Great 
Egyptian  King  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  At  last  he  broke 
silence,  and  to  his  fellow  mummy  he  said,  “LTnhappy  Pharaoh! 
Thou  art  the  cause  of  all  my  misfortune.  If  thou  hadst  not 
permitted  the  Children  of  Israel  to  depart,  but  hadst  drowned 
them  all  in  the  Nile,  I  should  never  have  been  forced  to  leave 
Berlin  by  Meyerbeer  and  Mendelssohn.  Miserable  monarch,  weak 
crocodile  King  1  through  thy  half  measures  has  it  come  about  that 
I  am  a  lost  man — and  Moses  and  Halevy  and  Mendelssohn  and 
Meyerbeer  have  triumphed.” 

The  most  interesting  and  the  most  important  harvest  to  be 
gleaned  from  Heine’s  references  to  matters  musical  consists, 
without  doubt,  in  the  numerous  references  he  makes  to  con¬ 
temporary  musicians  whom  he  was  privileged  to  know  or 
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to  hear,  and  to  contemporary  musical  events  of  abiding  im¬ 
portance.  Thus  we  are  enabled  by  his  means  to  be  present  at 
the  premiere  of  Les  Huguenots  in  1836.  But,  alas  !  we  are  there 
only  for  a  moment,  because  the  great  Rothschild  ball  is  given 
the  same  night,  and  Heine  does  not  get  home  from  the  latter 
until  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  too  tired  to  write  anything  but 
the  most  well-worn  platitudes  about  both  Opera  and  Ball — about 
Composer,  Opera  House,  host,  and  guests  in  one  sad  medley  of 
about  a  hundred  lines  headed,  “Meyerbeer’s  Hugenotten.” 

We  are  introduced  to  a  batch  of  operatic  debutantes  in  1844. 
First  there  is  a  German  who  appeared  as  Marcel  (Huguenots) — 
“perhaps  originally  a  clown  in  Germany  with  a  brummigc 
Bierstimnie  which  he  trusted  was  enough  to  win  him  a  place  in 
Paris  as  Bass.”  What  a  pun  Heine  could  have  made  if  only  he 
had  been  able  to  appreciate  English  beer !  Then  there  is  a  lady 
“who  is  believed  to  be  exceptionally  virtuous  and  who  sings 
exceptionally  out  of  tune.  Indeed,  everything  about  her  is  as 
false  as  her  singing;  her  hair,  two-thirds  of  her  teeth,  &c.,  &c., 
all  is  false  except  her  breath — to  the  discomfiture  of  her  admirers.” 
The  next  dihutante  is  Viardot  Garcia,  whom  the  great  Giacomo 
Machiavelli  (Meyerbeer)  insists  on  engaging  as  Prima  Donna 
for  he  ProphHe.  It  is  natural  that  Mdlle.  Rosine  Stolz,  the 
sitting  tenant,  is  offended,  and  determines  to  leave  Paris.  Heine 
is  sure  she  will  sing  “Ingrata  patria  ne  ossa  quidem  mea 
habebis.”  And,  indeed,  he  says  there  is  very  little  of  her  except 
skin  and  bone. 

An  appreciation  of  Mendelssohn  in  1844  is  the  more  noteworthy 
as  having  been  written  at  a  time  when  the  musical  world  was 
divided  into  blind  admirers  and  as  blind  detractors  of  the  much- 
feted  composer  : — 

Mendelssohn  always  suggests  a  crucial  probleno  in  aesthetics,  and  lays  before 
us  the  great  question  of  how  to  distinguish  between  real  and  sham  art.  .  .  . 
What  wo  admire  about  this  master  is  above  all  his  great  talent  for  form  and 
style,  his  faculty  of  assimilating  all  that  is  best  in  others,  the  charm  and  the 
beauty  of  his  creations,  and  his  earnest,  I  might  almost  say,  his  impassioned 
iudiSerence.  To  find  his  analogy  in  a  sister-art  we  must  turn  to  poetry, 
where  he  is  called  Ludwig  Tieck.  This  poet  always  knew  how  to  attain  the 
greatest  success  alike  in  writing  and  in  speaking,  he  also  knew  how  to 
manufacture  the  naive,  and  he  has  never  created  anything  which  compelled 
the  multitude  or  remained  living  in  their  hearts.  The  more  gifted  Mendel¬ 
ssohn  has  more  chance  of  creating  a  work  which  will  last,  but  not  for  the 
stage,  where  truth  and  passion  are  imperative  necessities;  and  Ludwig 
Tieck,  similarly,  in  spite  of  his  most  ardent  desires,  failed  to  attain  any 
success  in  dramatic  art. 

We  are  privileged  to  hear  many  famous  performers  through 
our  lively  impressionist’s  own  ears. 
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In  1841  the  outlook  for  the  musical  season  gives  him  more 
anxiety  than  pleasure.  In  Paris  music  threatens  to  overwhelm 
society  with  a  deluge,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  single  house  to 
which  one  can  flee  as  to  an  ark  of  safety  and  silence.  In  such  a 
time  of  storm  and  stress  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  look  forward  to 
the  concerts  announced  by  Liszt,  “our  genial  pianist.”  Beside 
him  all  pianoforte  players  are  as  nothing,  with  the  exception,  of 
course,  of  Chopin,  “the  Eaphael  of  the  pianoforte.”  Our  critic 
notes  with  pleasure  that  the  restless  manner  on  the  platform, 
which  formerly  characterised  the  young  pianist,  has  given  place 
to  a  delightful  repose.  Formerly,  when  Liszt  “played  a  thunder¬ 
storm,”  the  audience  could  see  the  lightning  flash  across  his 
countenance,  and  all  his  limbs  shook  and  shivered  in  the 
tempest ;  now  he  looks  down  as  from  the  summit  of  an  Alp  while 
the  storm  rages  in  the  valley,  and  while  clouds  are  beneath  him 
and  lightnings  are  round  about  his  feet,  his  calm  face  is  held 
aloft  in  the  clear  quiet  air. 

There  seems  to  have  been  considerable  opposition  to  Liszt  at 
this  time,  particularly  among  earnest  musicians,  who  gave  the 
preference  to  his  rival,  the  “imperial  Thalberg.”  Many  also 
objected  to  Liszt  giving  “recitals  contrary  to  all  custom  without 
the  co-operation  of  any  other  artist !  ” 

Mention  of  Liszt  leads  Heine  to  speak  of  Beethoven ,  for  whose 
monument  in  Bonn  Liszt  gave  several  concerts.  He  thinks  the 
great  composer  carried  his  spiritual  art  too  far  into  the  material, 
realising  for  us  even  physical  agony  in  tones.  His  deafness 
explains  much  to  Heine,  as  it  did  to  many  another  incompetent 
critic. 

The  invisible  world  of  sound  had  no  more  reality  for  him.  His  music  was 
only  the  memory  of  music,  the  ghost  of  a  dead  reality,  and  his  last  com¬ 
positions  wear  on  their  foreheads  an  eerie  .  .  . 

Only  a  little  less  repellent  than  Beethoven’s  music  was 
“Beethoven’s  friend.”  Schindler  visited  Paris  at  this  time,^  and 
Heine  declares  that  “this  black  hop-pole,  with  his  fearsome  white 
cravatte  and  corpse-like  countenance,”  announced  himself  on  his 
visiting  cards  as  "  L'ami  de  Beethoven.”  How  the  great  com¬ 
poser  could  have  endured  the  company  of  so  uninspiring,  spirit¬ 
less,  and  monotonous  a  friend  w'as  the  wonder  of  all  Frenchmen. 
“They  forget,”  sneers  Heine,  “that  Beethoven  was  deaf.” 

Schindler  seems  to  have  protested  against  this  scurrilous  treat¬ 
ment  and  to  have  denied  that  he  so  misused  Beethoven’s  memory 
or  his  own  visiting  cards.  Heine’s  allusion  to  the  contradiction 
shows  him  in  no  very  favourable  light.  But  it  has  always  been 

(1)  Cf.  Schindler’s  Beethoven  in  Paris  (1841). 
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a  very  common  custom  among  so-called  critics  who  indulge  in 
personalities  to  wriggle  when  brought  to  book,  and  run  away 
without  any  apology  unless  the  apology  can  be  made  more 
insulting  than  the  insult  itself. 

Paris,  26  March,  184B. 

...  I  will  close  this  article  with  a  good  deed.  I  hear  that  Mr.  Schindler 
is  said  to  be  indignant  at  my  remarks  on  his  cravatte  and  his  visiting  cards. 
The  last  he  denies.  .  .  .  About  the  cravatte,  however,  I  am  quite  right;  1 
never  saw  a  more  fearsomely  white  and  stiff  monster.  But  in  respect  of  the 
card  I  must  confess  in  the  name  of  humanity  that  I  myself  doubt  whether 
the  words  really  were  to  be  seen.  I  did  not  invent  the  story,  but  believed 
it  perhaps  too  readily,  as  everyone  in  the  world  takes  more  readily  to  prob¬ 
ability  than  to  actual  fact.  The  man  was  considered  quite  fit  to  commit  such 
a  folly — that  is  the  measure  of  his  character.  The  actual  fact  whether  he 
really  did  it  or  not,  is  of  comparatively  little  importance.  ...  I  have  not 
seen  the  visiting  cards  myself;  hut  on  the  other  hand  I  saw  only  to-day, 
and  with  my  own  eyes,  the  visiting  card  of  a  wretched  Italian  singer,  who 
has  had  printed  under  his  own  name  the  words  neveu  de  M.  Rubini. 

Dreyschock,  the  popular  “pianist  with  two  right  hands,”  as 
Cramer  called  him,  appears  more  than  once  in  these  interesting 
records  of  bygone  tastes.  “He  is  an  infernal  spectacle,”  says 
Heine  (einen  hollischen  Spektakel).  “It  seems  as  if  one  heard 
not  one  pianist  Dreyschock  (the  word  may  mean  literally  ‘  three¬ 
score  ’),  but  three  scores  of  pianists  at  once  ”  (nicht  einen  Pianist 
Dreyschock,  sondern  drei  Schock  Pianisten).  He  declares  if  the 
wind  had  only  been  in  the  right  quarter  his  friends  in  Augsburg 
might  have  heard  the  music,  “which  certainly  at  that  distance 
might  have  been  quite  pleasant.” 

Kalkbrenner  comes  in  for  his  due  share  of  mockery  and 
scandalous  insinuation.  The  favour  he  found  in  England,  his 
many  galanteries ,  his  connection  with  the  Pleyel  pianoforte 
manufactory,  even  “the  hopeful  son  who  almost  outstripped  his 
father  in  modesty,”  all  are  woven  into  the  lash,  which  is  so 
liberally  applied  to  the  unhappy  musician’s  back. 

Johann  Peter  Pixis  is  known  to  musical  amateurs  of  our  time 
only  from  the  fact  that  he  contributed  one  of  the  variations  to 
the  Hexameron — a  composition  which  appears  not  seldom  enough 
on  pianoforte  recital  programmes  to-day.  Already  in  Heine’s 
day  Pixis  seems  to  have  been  something  of  a  nonentity  :  — 

Evil  tongues  insist  that  Pixis  has  never  existed.  This  is  false,  the  man 
really  lives — I  say  “  man,”  although  a  zoologist  would  give  him  a  name  with 
more  tail  to  it.  .  .  .  He  lias  the  biggest  nose  in  the  musical  world — which 
is  the  reason  doubtless  why  he  is  so  often  seen  with  Panseron,  who  has  no 
nose  at  all,  and  who  by  the  way  has  been  proposed  as  the  Director  of  the 
Grand  Opera,  probably  because  he  is  the  only  man  who  is  free  from  the  fear 
of  being  led  by  the  nose  by  the  Maestro  Giacomo  Meyerbeer. 

Herz  also  comes  under  the  lash;  “like  Kalkbrenner  and  Pixis, 
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he  belongs  to  the  mummies.  He  is  long  ago  dead,  and  has  also 
been  lately  married.” 

It  is  quite  pleasant  to  find  a  word  of  praise  without  any  trace 
of  bitterness.  “Stephen  Heller  is  a  real  artist,  without  affecta¬ 
tion  or  exaggeration,  romantic  in  spirit,  classic  in  form.” 

Thalberg,  Heine  thinks  distinguished  from  his  colleagues  by  his 
“musical  behaviour.” 

As  in  his  life  so  in  his  art  he  shows  such  inborn  tact.  His  playing  is  so 
gentlemanlike,  so  well  to  do,  so  respectable.  .  .  .  There  is  only  one  whom  I 
place  above  him,  that  is  Chopin,  who,  however,  is  more  of  a  composer  than 
a  virtuoso.  With  Chopin  I  forget  his  mastery  of  technique  in  the  sweet 
depths  of  his  music,  in  the  almost  painful  pleasure  of  creations  as  deep  as 
they  are  tender. 

The  reader  will  know  how  far  to  trust  our  critic  when  he  goes 
on  to  call  Chopin  “the  great  tone-poet  who  can  be  placed  only 
beside  Mozart,  Beethoven,  or  Eossini.” 

Other  artists  who  flit  across  the  page  are  Dohler  with  his 
“astonishing  technique,  but  without  either  power  or  soul”; 
Vieuxtemps,  the  lion  of  the  season,  but  whom  Heine  suspects 
of  hiding  the  identity  of  another  animal  under  the  lion’s  skin ; 
de  Beriot,  who  makes  his  critic  almost  believe  that  the  soul  of 
his  dead  wife  Malibran  sings  in  the  tones  of  his  violin  : 

Only  Ernst,  the  poetical  son  of  Bohemia,  knows  how  to  charm  from  an 
instrument  tones  so  melting,  so  dying  sweet  (verbliitend  siisse).  Ernst  is  the 
true  successor  of  Paganini,  and  inherited  the  virtuoso’s  magic  violin.  But 
Paganini’s  was  an  uncanny  spell,  the  lights  and  shadows  and  their  contrasts 
were  too  striking.  Ernst  has  a  better  sense  of  proportion,  and  in  his 
playing  softer  colours  prevail. 

Artot,  Haumann,  Franco-Mendes,  Batta,  and  others  are 
fortunate — were  fortunate  in  their  long-forgotten  day,  at  least- 
in  being  mentioned  during  a  short  reign  of  Heine’s  good  nature. 

He  was  not  very  fond  of  singers,  apparently;  at  least,  he  very 
seldom  speaks  of  them  with  any  degree  of  patience.  The  more 
striking  is  his  testimony  to  the  charm  of  “  that  wonderful  pair  of 
nightingales,  Mario  and  Grisi,  who  in  the  Salle  Ventadour  made 
the  very  spring  blossom  with  their  voices,  while  without  raged 
storms  of  snow  and  wind,  of  pianoforte  concerts,  of  parliamentary 
debates,  and  the  Polka  fever.” 

In  another  place  he  speaks  of  “die  ewig  junge  Grisi,  die 
singende  Blume  der  Schonheit.” 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  few  more  bitter  or  more 
unjustifiable  attacks  in  all  his  bitter  and  unjustifiable  writings 
than  his  allusions  to  Jenny  Lind.  It  is  a  question  how  much  his 
animus  was  due  to  Jenny  Lind’s  pique  at  Paris  fit  is  well  known 
that  the  great  prima  donna  resolutely  declined  all  invitations  to 
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sing  in  Paris  after  her  first  and  futile  visit  in  1842,  although  she 
sang  in  every  other  musical  centre  in  Europe) ;  how  much  to 
Heine’s  disgust  at  the  discreditable  use  of  journalism  and  the 
daily  Press  in  exploiting  the  artiste ;  how  much  to  the  fact  that 
his  dearest  foes,  the  English,  went  quite  mad  over  the  Swedish 
singer,  praising  her  most  highly,  also,  just  for  the  very  qualities 
which  appealed  least  to  our  uncompromising  judge  of  singers. 

Heine  is  not  afraid  to  offer  his  opinions  on  composers  and 
compositions — some  of  them  more  witty  than  valuable.  “Auber 
and  Scribe  suit  each  other  exactly ;  they  have  the  nicest  feeling 
for  what  is  interesting.  They  know  how  to  provide  pleasant 
amusement,  they  charm  us  with  their  charming  nothings,  till 
we  forget  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  poetry !  Even  their 
failings,  like  their  virtues,  have  a  striking  similarity.  Poetry  is 
the  only  thing  wanting  in  the  one,  as  music  in  the  other.” 

Adam  and  Thomas  he  places  in  the  same  category. 

Montsigny,  the  melodious  composer  of  a  previous  century, 
receives  a  very  warm  tribute  from  our  Ehadamanthus.  “Here  is 
real  French  music,  the  liveliest  grace,  an  innocent  charm,  a  fresh¬ 
ness  like  the  perfume  of  wild  flowers,  the  poetry  of  nature  itself.” 

Delavigne  and  Hal4vy  are  made  for  each  other  as  perfectly  as 
are  Scribe  and  Auber;  “they  always  produce  something  refresh¬ 
ing,  beautiful,  and  academic.  Both  have  noble  natures,  and  in 
a  time  when  gold  is  scarce  we  must  not  despise  current  silver 
coin.” 

Only  once  does  Heine  seem  to  have  taken  up  his  pen  on  behalf 
of  a  composer  whom  he  thought  not  appreciated  at  his  true 
value,  but  it  was  in  1823,  several  years  before  his  sojourn  in 
Paris,  that  he  found  himself  impelled  to  do  justly  and  love  mercy 
for  the  sake  of  Albert  Methfessel,  the  worthy  composer  of  many 
an  excellent  song.  His  short  article  which  appeared  in  a  little- 
known  paper  of  the  time  is  included  among  the  fragments  which 
form  the  appendix  to  his  prose  works. 

We  are  not  brought  much  in  contact  with  Wagner  in  these 
pages,  although  it  was  at  this  period  he  made  his  first  and  all- 
important  visit  to  Paris.  In  Heine’s  letter  of  March  26th,  1843, 
we  find  a  reference  to  the  opera  Der  Fliegende  Hollander,  which 
had  been  set  to  music  by  Dietsch,  and  was  already  a  complete 
wreck  on  tbe  pitiless  rock-bound  coast  of  public  opinion.  It  is 
a  curiously  involved  story  that  brings  so  many  different  person¬ 
alities  aboard  a  vessel  which  reached  its  happy  haven  in  Dresden 
only  after  much  storm  and  much  disaster.  The  subject  suggested 
itself  to  Wagner  as  the  basis  of  an  opera  during  his  stormy  voyage 
from  Riga  to  London,  or  at  least  that  first  introduction  to  the  sea 
brought  Van  der  Decken’s  sorrows  home  with  such  vividness  to 
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Wagner  that  his  mind  was  peculiarly  receptive  when  the  idea 
of  using  the  legend  occurred  to  him. 

It  was  in  Heine’s  writings  that  Wagner  found  the  beautiful 
idea  of  the  Dutchman’s  salvation  through  a  woman’s  love,  and 
he  seems  to  have  come  to  a  regular  understanding  with  Heine  in 
regard  to  the  new  and  most  effective  denouement.^  Meyerbeer 
introduced  the  poet  composer  with  his  new  libretto  to  Fillet, 
Director  of  the  Opera,  who  liked  the  book  so  much  that  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  give  it  to  a  composer  in  whom  he  had  more  confidence ! 
Wagner  was  naturally  very  indignant,  but  his  protests  extracted 
only  ^20  in  name  of  compensation  from  the  Directors  of  the 
Opera.  The  poem  was  completed  by  Foucher  and  Revoil,  who 
closely  followed  Wagner’s  design,  and  even  adopted  his  sug¬ 
gestions  for  staging.  It  was  set  to  music  by  Dietsch,  but  found 
no  favour,  as  Heine  records. 

Wagner  finished  his  own  book,  as  everyone  knows,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  enduring  fame  upon  his  successful  setting 
of  the  old  legend. 

Wagner’s  attempt  to  gain  a  footing  in  Paris,  which  he  gave  up 
at  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  starvation  (“Die  Sprache  der 
Vernnnft  und  des  Magens’’),  only  fills  Heine  with  a  fear  for  his 
old  friend  Konradin  Kreutzer,  the  success  of  whose  Nadhtlagcr 
von  Granada  had  tempted  him  to  the  same  dangerous  undertaking. 

Heine’s  judgment  upon  Wagner’s  aims,  methods,  and  music 
was  that  of  too  many  prejudiced  and  uninformed  critics  of  the 
time,  and  is  best  shown  in  the  poem,  “ Jung-Katerverein  fiir 
Poesie-Musik.”  The  poem  is  untranslateable ,  w^ell-nigh  unquot¬ 
able.  A  couple  of  stanzas  will  show  how’  little  it  w’as  calculated 
to  preserve  the  friendship  wFich  had  sprung  up  between  Wagner 
and  Heine  in  Paris  :  — 

Er  will  die  Poesie-Musik, 

Rouladeu  ohne  Triller; 

Die  Instrumental-und  Vokal-Poesie, 

Die  keine  Musik  ist,  will  er. 

Dies  ist  das  Programm  des  Katervereins, 

Und  voll  von  diesem  Streben 
Hat  er  sein  erstes  Winter-Koncert, 

Heut’  Nacht  auf  dem  Dache  gegeben. 

Das  war  ein  Charivari,  als  ob 
Einen  Kuhschwanzhopsaschleifer 
Plotzlich  aufspielten,  Branntweinberauscht, 

Drei  Dutzend  Dudelsackpfeifer. 

(1)  “Besonders  die  von  Heine  erfundene,  echt  dramatische  Behandlung  der 
Erlosung  dieses  Ahasuerus  des  Oceans,  gab  mir  Alles  an  die  Hand,  diese  Sage 
zu  einem  Opern-Sujet  zu  beniitzen.  Ich  verstandigte  mich  dariiber  mit  Heine 
selbst.” — Wagner’s  Autobioyrajthische  Skizze,  1840. 
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Das  war  ein  Tauhu-Wauhu,  als  ob 
In  der  Arche  Noah  anfingen 
Sammtliche  Tiere  unisono 
Die  Siindfluth  zu  hesingen. 

His  article,  poem,  and  mock  Heroic  on  the  Tannhduserlied  (in 
Elementargeister)  show  that  more  than  Wagner  were  seeking  for 
inspiration  among  the  treasures  of  national  folklore.  Indeed,  we 
know  that  Wagner  was  well-nigh  forestalled  by  his  great  pre¬ 
decessor  Weber,  who  in  1814  contemplated  an  opera  on  the  same 
subject. 

There  is  no  w'ant  of  the  daintiest  persiflage  in  Heine’s  pages. 
In  one  paper  he  laughs  at  the  claque  system  and  relates  an 
amusing  anecdote  about  Eubini,  who  arranged  to  go  on  a  tour 
with  Liszt,  the  expenses  and  profits  to  be  equally  divided.  Every¬ 
thing  passed  off  with  great  success,  and  enthusiastic  audiences  in 
every  town  showered  wreaths  and  bouquets  on  the  famous  artists. 
When  Eubini  came  to  inspect  the  accounts,  he  saw  with  horror 
that  a  considerable  sum  was  credited  for  laurel  wTeaths,  bouquets, 
eulogies  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  other  expenses  incurred  in 
getting  up  ovations. 

The  naive  singer  had  imagined  that  his  audiences  had  showered  the  favours 
on  him  on  account  of  his  beautiful  voice;  he  was  extremely  indignant  and 
refused  to  pay  for  the  bouquets.  If  I  were  a  musician  I  would  think  this 
quarrel  the  best  possible  subject  for  a  comic  opera. 

With  more  merciless  hand  he  describes  the  methods  practised 
in  .Vmerica  by  Ole  Bull,  “that  Lafayette  of  the  puff,  the  advertise¬ 
ment  hero  of  both  worlds.” 

In  another  article  he  laughs  at  the  architecture  of  the  Grand 
Opera  in  Paris,  which  from  the  outside  looks  “like  a  very 
respectable  stable.  .  .  .  On  the  flat  roof  there  are  eight  statues, 
representing  eight  Muses.  Alas !  the  one  which  is  wanting  is 
Polyhymnia,  the  Muse  of  Music.  Prosaic  people  say  that  she  was 
blown  down  in  a  storm.  More  poetic  is  the  suggestion  that  poor 
Polyhymnia  threw  herself  down  in  a  fit  brought  on  by  the  miser¬ 
able  singing  of  Monsieur  Duprez.  It  is  quite  possible,  for 
Dnprez’s  organ  of  broken  glass  is  so  out  of  tune  that  no  human 
being,  far  less  a  Muse,  can  listen  to  it.” 

The  feuilleton  he  wrote  on  the  Jungfernkranz ,  the  bridal  chorus 
from  Weber’s  Freischiitz ,  might  almost  be  translated  into  any 
language  and  applied  to  a  melody  of  any  widely  popular  opera, 
e.g.,  Mascagni’s  lamented  Intermezzo,  or  potentially,  that  later 
bridal-chorus  in  Lohengrin. 

Have  you  never  heard  Weber’s  Frehchutz?  No?  Unhappy  man  I  But 
have  you  not  at  least  heard  the  bridal-chorus?  No?  Happy  man  I  .  .  . 

It  matters  not  in  what  good  spirits  I  rise  in  the  morning,  all  my  gaiety 
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leaves  me  as  the  children  go  into  school  whistling  the  bridal-chorus  under  mv 
window.  .  . 

The  whole  day  the  cursed  tune  follows  me,  but  it  is  in  the  evening  that 
the  ghost  walks  most  freely.  “Kaspar’s  Song"  and  the  "Huntsman’s 
Chorus  ”  are  occasionally  given  by  intoxicated  students  for  a  change — but 
the  bridal-chorus  goes  on  for  ever.  It  is  heard  from  every  house,  everyone 
whistles  it  with  original  variations;  indeed,  I  believe  the  dogs  on  the  streets 
bark  it.  .  .  . 

I  rush  home,  throw  myself  into  bed,  and  as  I  hear  my  old  housekeeper 
tramping  about  with  her  “bridal  wreath,”  I  bury  my  head  deeper  beneath 
the  bed-clothes. 

He  is  hugely  tickled  at  a  famous  saying  of  Vestris,  the  Emperor 
of  the  Ballet,  that  “a  dancer  must  be  virtuous,”  and  two  pages 
of  sparkling  raillery  would  certainly  have  earned  for  him  in  any 
empire  worthy  of  the  name  to-day  an  attainder  for  lese  majestt' 
and  two  months’  detention  in  a  fortress. 

It  is  a  pity  we  see  no  more  about  Chopin  and  Liszt  in  these 
lively  glimpses  of  musical  life  in  Paris  at  such  an  interesting  stage 
in  the  careers  of  these  artists.  Perhaps  they  were  too  successful, 
and  gave  Heine’s  bitter  pen  too  little  opportunity  to  indulge  in 
its  favourite  work  of  badinage,  sneering,  and  sarcasm. 

He  seems  always  to  have  had  a  thorough  admiration  for  Liszt, 
and  in  one  paper  he  even  bursts  into  a  eulogy  : — 

He  is  here,  the  great  agitator,  our  Franz  Liszt,  the  Knight  Errant  of  all 
possible  orders;  he  is  here  the  privy  councillor  (Hofrath)  of  Hohenzollern- 
Hechingen,  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  wonder  Doctor  of  Music;  the  Rat¬ 
catcher  of  Hamelin  raised  from  the  dead,  the  new  Faust,  the  ennobled  and 
yet  honourable  Franz  Liszt.  He  is  here,  the  modern  Amphion,  who  with 
his  playing  has  set  the  stones  in  motion  which  will  finish  the  building  of 
Cologne  Cathedral.  He  is  here,  the  modern  Homer,  whom  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  France,  the  three  greatest  countries,  claim  as  their  citizen; 
he  is  hero  the  Attila,  the  “scourge  of  God”  to  all  Erard's  pianos,  which 
tremble  at  the  news  of  his  approach.  He  is  here,  the  mad,  handsome,  ugly 
enigma,  the  impetuous  Roland,  wuth  his  Hungarian  sword  of  honour;  the 
genial  clown  whose  eccentricities  drive  us  daft. 

With  Liszt  he  classes  Berlioz,  naming  them  the  most  remark¬ 
able  phenomena  of  the  day  :  — 

I  say  the  most  remarkable,  not  the  most  beautiful,  not  the  most  pleasing. 
From  Berlioz  we  expect  the  extraordinary.  ...  he  has  already  achieved  so 
much  that  is  extraordinary.  .  .  .  his  very  appearance  indicates  the  phan- 
tastic  working  of  bis  brain.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  has  discarded  the  antedilu¬ 
vian  style  of  his  locks,  that  he  has  cut  short  the  bristling  hair,  w'hich  used  to 
overshadow  his  forehead  like  a  wood  on  the  brow  of  a  sheer  cliff.  It  was 
thus  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  six  years  ago,  and  so  he  will  ever  remain  in 
my  memory.  It  was  in  the  Conservatoire  where  his  great  Symphony*  was 
given.  .  .  .  My  neighbour,  a  well-informed  youth,  pointed  out  to  me  the 

(1)  Heine  refers  to  the  Symphonie  Fantastique,  “Episode  de  la  vie  d’un 
artiste,”  produced  at  the  Conservatoire  Concert  in  December,  1830.  Of  course, 
Berlioz  playing  the  drum  is  a  wild  fiction. 
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composer  who  sat  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Hall  in  the  corner  of  the 
Orchestra,  and  played  the  drum — for  the  drum  is  his  instrument.  (How 
exact  our  historian  is,  even  in  the  wildest  efforts  of  his  imagination !)  “  Do 
you  see,”  he  added,  ‘‘that  stout  English  lady  in  the  proscenium  box — ^that 
is  Miss  Smithson,  with  whom  Berlioz  has  been  madly  in  love  for  years; 
and  we  are  indebted  to  this  passion  for  the  wild  composition  we  hear  to¬ 
night.”  Berlioz  continually  gazed  at  the  famous  actress,  and  every  time 
she  looked  at  him  he  banged  upon  his  drum  as  if  he  was  mad.  Since  then 
Miss  Smithson  has  become  Madame  Berlioz,  and  her  husband  has  had  his 
hair  cut.  When  I  heard  his  Symphony  again  this  year  in  the  Conservatoire, 
he  was  again  tympanist  in  the  background  of  the  Orchestra,  the  stout 
daughter  of  England  again  occupied  the  box,  again  the  glances  met — but  he 
did  not  bang  so  loudly  on  his  drum. 


I 

i 


The  various  glimpses  of  musical  life,  of  musicians,  per¬ 
formances,  criticisms,  and  tendencies,  which  make  these  articles 
so  interesting  to  the  amateur  and  student  of  musical  history, 
have  no  intrinsic  value  as  contributions  to  musical  history.  We 
are  transported  to  the  actual  period,  like  the  worthy  citizen  in 
Hans  Andersen’s  fairy  tale  who  wore  the  magic  slippers ;  but 
although  the  musical  world  of  Paris,  in  the  period  between  1831 
and  1844,  moves  vividly  and  distinctly  before  our  eyes,  we  see 
everything  through  spectacles  which  discolour,  distort,  and 
exaggerate  too  many  details.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  most 
thoroughly  appreciative  passages,  those  which  are  of  any  service 
to  musical  history,  are  those  which  deal  with  four  Italians — 
Rossini,  Donizetti,  Bellini,  and  Paganini.  His  remarks  about 
the  first  are  more  or  less  built  on  hearsay,  however  cleverly  put ; 
the  second  comes  in  for  some  good-humoured,  but  very  pointed, 
persiflage ;  but  his  account  of  poor  Bellini  in  his  last  years  of 
affliction  forms  a  real  contribution  to  the  personal  history  of  great 
musicians ;  and  his  description  of  a  Paganini  concert — even  with 
all  its  exaggerations — gives  us  one  of  the  best  portraits  we  have 
of  that  wonderful  executive  artist. 

As  an  introduction  to  an  interesting  appreciation  of  Rossini’s 
Stahat  Mater,  he  describes  a  church  fHe  in  Italy,  where  he  saw 
groups  of  children  take  part  in  a  kind  of  Passion  play.  A  little 
boy  was  dressed  to  represent  the  Saviour,  wearing  a  crown  of 
thorns,  and  with  drops  of  blood  painted  in  glaring  colour  on  his 
forehead,  as  were  the  wounds  in  his  hands  and  naked  feet.  The 
Mater  Dolorosa  was  a  small  girl  clothed  in  black,  bearing  several 
swords  with  gilded  hilts  on  her  breast.  Other  children  represented 
apostles — one  as  Judas  with  a  purse  in  his  hand  ;  a  few  were  dressed 
as  Cupids,  and  some  in  the  costume  of  French  stage  shepherds,  hat 
and  staff  bedizened  with  ribbons.  “How  could  one  believe  that 
the  sight  of  such  a  spectacle  could  stir  the  depths  of  one’s  being ! 
But  true  Christianity  in  art  does  not  consist  in  barrenness  of 
ornament  or  leanness  in  figure,”  and  Heine  finds  Rossini’s  Stahat 
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more  truly  Christian  than  Mendelssohn’s  St.  Paul — as,  indeed, 
one  might  have  expected  from  a  bitter,  prejudiced,  perverted 
Jew. 

The  many  scoffs  at  the  feeble  genius  of  Donizetti  find  a  sad 
finale  in  the  concluding  lines  of  Heine’s  last  letter  from  Paris 
(1844)  :  — 

The  news  of  Donizetti’s  condition  is  daily  more  saddening.  While  his 
melodies  add  to  the  pleasure  of  all  the  world,  he  himself  sits,  a  fearful  picture 
of  idiocy,  in  an  asylum  near  Paris.  For  some  time  he  has  shown  a  childish 
self-consciousness  in  affairs  of  dress;  every  day  he  has  had  to  be  decked  in 
full  gala  costume,  his  coat  decorated  with  all  his  orders,  and  so  he  sat 
motionless,  hat  in  hand,  from  very  early  in  the  morning  till  very  late  in  the 
evening.  But  even  that  has  now  come  to  an  end.  He  recognises  no  one; 
such  is  the  fate  of  mankind. 

A  life-like  picture  of  Bellini  is  in  Part  III.  of  Der  Salon. 

“  Poor  Bellini !  He  would  have  liked  so  much  to  have  remained 
alive.  He  had  a  passionate  horror  of  death,  and  feared  dying  like 
a  child  that  fears  to  sleep  in  the  dark.” 

Was  he  handsome? 

He  w'as  not  ugly.  He  had  a  tall,  slender  figure,  always  spick  and  span, 
with  neat,  I  might  almost  say,  coquettish  movements;  regular,  oval  features 
of  the  purest  pink  and  white ;  light  blonde,  almost  golden  hair,  carefully 
curled;  a  high,  a  very  high  and  noble  forehead,  straight  nose,  pale  blue  eyes, 
beautifully  modelled  mouth,  and  rounded  chin.  In  his  features  was  some¬ 
thing  vague  and  characterless  .  .  .  sometimes  an  expression  of  pain  crossed 
his  countenance,  but  it  was  a  pain  without  any  depth,  which  indeed  the 
young  maestro  seemed  to  wish  to  express  in  his  whole  appearance.  His 
curls  conveyed  such  a  dreamy  sorrow,  his  clothes  sat  with  such  a  languishing 
air  on  his  tender  frame,  and  he  carried  his  little  cane  in  a  manner  as  idyllic 
as  any  young  shepherd  on  the  stage  in  a  pastoral.  He  seemed  to  walk  “in 
maiden  meditation  fancy  free  ”  with  an  air  so  elegiac,  so  ethereal.  The  whole 
man  was  like  a  sigh  en  escarpins. 

‘‘A  sigh  in  knee-breeches”  is  an  epigram  surely  worthy  of 
George  Meredith. 

The  description  of  Paganini,  as  of  a  concert  given  in  Hamburg, 
stands  out  among  many  attempts  to  describe  that  wonderful  man, 
by  its  vivif  ^s,  convincing  truth,  and  picturesqueness  in  detail. 
As  the  quotation  is  necessarily  a  long  one  it  has  been  kept  to  the 
last.  Perhaps  in  this  humble  position  it  will  save  the  reader 
from  looking  upon  Heine  too  exclusively  as  a  satirist,  and  remind 
him  that  amon^  all  the  bitterness,  all  the  impatience  of  sham, 
all  the  heedless  and  indiscriminate  tilting  at  recognised  authorities, 
recognised  schools,  and  recognised  personalities,  there  is  much  to 
be  learned  from  Heine’s  remarks  on  music  and  musicians. 

Paganini’s  portraits  are  all  alike  unlike  the  man.  They  either  libel  him  or 
flatter  him,  but  never  give  him  his  true  character.  I  believe  only  one  man 
ever  succeeded  in  putting  the  real  Paganini  physiognomy  on  paper,  and  that 
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was  a  deaf  painter,  called  Lyser,  who,  with  a  few  strokes  of  his  pencil, 
caught  his  likeness  so  well  that  one  must  laugh  and  shudder  at  the  same 
time.  “The  Devil  guided  my  hand,”  said  Lyser.  [This  deaf  painter 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  wonderful  man;  he  was  a  great  enthusiast  for 
music,  frequented  concerts  and  the  opera,  where  he  insisted  that  he  could 
read  the  music  in  the  faces  of  the  players,  and  judge  the  performances  by 
looking  at  their  fingers;  he  even  acted  on  the  staff  of  an  important  paper 
as  operatic  critic.]  Only  sharp,  black,  sketchy  strokes  could  give  an  idea 
of  these  marvellous  features,  which  seemed  to  belong  more  to  the  phos¬ 
phorescent  light  of  Hades  than  to  the  sunlight  of  this  world.  .  .  .  When  I 
first  saw  Paganini  he  wore  a  dark  grey  overcoat,  which,  reaching  down  to 
his  feet,  made  him  appear  very  tall;  his  long  black  hair  fell  in  untidy 
masses  on  his  shoulders,  and  set  as  in  a  dark  frame  the  pale  cadaverous 
countenance  on  which  worry,  genius,  and  Hell,  had  deeply  graven  their 
indelible  marks. 

In  the  evening  Paganini  gave  a  concert  in  the  Hamburg  theatre. 

Every  eye  was  directed  to  the  stage.  At  last  a  dark  figure  appeared  as  if 
from  the  nether  world,  the  black  coat  badly  cut,  possibly  after  the  fashion 
which  prevails  at  the  court  of  Proserpina,  and  black  trousers,  loosely  hung, 
nervously  flapped  against  the  thin  shanks.  His  long  arms  seemed  doubly 
long,  as  with  the  violin  in  one  hand,  and  the  lowered  bow  in  the  other,  he 
almost  touched  the  ground  in  a  profound  obeisance.  The  contortions  of  his 
body  were  very  awkward,  and  almost  provocative  of  laughter,  but  his 
countenance,  which  seemed  all  the  more  death-like  in  the  hard  glare  of  the 
footlights,  had  something  so  beseeching,  almost  with  the  humility  of  a  half 
witted  creature,  that  a  shuddering  pity  repressed  all  desire  to  laugh.  .  .  . 

But  Heine’s  rhapsody,  so  full  of  poetry,  and  the  richest 
imagery,  punctuated  with  rare  skill  by  the  prosaic  remarks  of  an 
imaginary  neighbour  at  the  concert,  is  too  long  to  quote  in  its 
entirety,  and  would  lose  all  its  effect  if  curtailed ;  while  short 
extracts  would  convey  no  idea  of  a  passage  which  puts  the  more 
famous  rhapsodies  of  Hoffmann  quite  in  the  shade.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  the  end  of  the  first  of  the  Florentinische  Nnchte  to 
see  for  himself  that  Heine  really  had  something  to  say  about 
music  and  musicians. 


Franklin  Peterson. 
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Shorn  of  all  the  lustre  imparted  to  his  genius  by  facile  writers 
eager  to  emotionalise,  clear  of  the  mephitic  vapours  set  up  by  the 
opposing  factors  in  dramatic  partisanship,  Ibsen  stands  out  of  the 
rout  the  one  strong  and  avowed  individualist  amongst  nineteenth- 
century  dramatists.  Such  an  attitude  is  an  entire  anomaly  in  so 
impersonal  an  art  as  the  Drama.  At  least,  critical  precept  is 
against  it,  although  the  practice  of  the  public  is  otherwise.  The 
multifarious  ingenious  attempts  to  connect  Shakespeare  with  his 
creations  is  another  proof  that  the  public  seem  to  regard  the  man 
as  greater  than  his  work.  It  has  always  been  so  with  classical 
drama.  The  Inferno  of  Dante,  and  the  Faust  of  Goethe  are  less 
interesting  as  dramatic  epics  than  as  revelations  of  the  per¬ 
sonalities  of  those  geniuses,  and  if  their  books  are  ever  read  it 
is  with  the  enthusiasm  enkindled  by  the  conviction  that  the  text 
must  furnish  an  illuminating  mirror  of  their  creators’  minds. 

It  has  been  the  humour  of  many  of  Ibsen’s  supporters  to  trace 
out  the  peculiarities  of  his  individuality  to  the  mingled  heritage 
of  Danish,  German,  Norwegian,  and  Scotch  blood.  It  is  true 
that  Ibsen  once  wrote  to  Mr.  W.  Archer,  “There  are  very  strong 
traces  in  me  of  my  Scotch  descent,’’  but  one  realises  that  it  is  the 
turning  of  a  compliment,  for  he  adds,  “this  is  only  a  feeling — 
perhaps  a  wush  that  it  were  so.” 

Precisely  what  that  Scottish  trait  was  may  be  left  to  conjec¬ 
ture.  The  choice  of  two  characteristics  is  open — his  alertness 
regarding  money  matters,  or,  what  it  is  preferable  for  a 
Northerner  to  admit,  his  pertinacity  of  pur)X)se  in  the  face  of  the 
embittering  pecuniary  straits  which  overshadowed  the  initial  part 
of  his  career  as  a  dramatist. 

The  grim  determination  and  unconquerable  belief  he  had  in 
himself  is  the  leit-motif  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  his 
“Correspondence.”  A  French  writer  has  said  that  for  an  accom¬ 
plished  spirit  there  is  but  one  dialogue — “that  between  our  two 
egos,  the  momentary  ego  that  we  are,  and  the  ideal  one  towards 
which  we  strive.”  The  underlying  principle  with  which  most  of 
Ibsen’s  earlier  plays  and  some  of  his  later  are  imbued,  is  derived 
from  this  restless  striving  after  self-manifestation.  With  it, 
there  is  much  of  that  consciousness  peculiar  to  Stendhal,  the 
burning  self-love  of  the  artist,  accompanied  by  the  cool  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  man  who  regards  life  as  a  theatre  for  the  emotions. 
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Of  the  tendency  of  such  a  pose  much  has  been  written.  But  the 
sum  of  the  matter  has  been  that  a  popular  predilection  for  classi¬ 
fication,  rather  than  sane  judgment,  has  settled  its  own  doubts 
as  to  the  morality  of  such  literary  artists  by  classing  them  as 
amongst  the  school  of  decadents.  To  fasten  a  nickname  upon 
them  shows  an  easy  contempt  that  effectually  conceals  a  lack  of 
understanding.  Dr.  Nordau,  with  a  tireless  and  uninspired 
energy,  and  with  the  full  strength  of  that  very  individuality  which 
he  sets  out  to  combat,  has  struck  the  public  estimate,  and  the 
name  of  Ibsen  has,  with  those  of  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche, 
Maeterlinck,  and  others,  been  added  to  the  list  of  decadents. 
There  is,  however,  a  vast  difference  between  the  Nietzschean 
individual  with  his  axiom,  “Nothing  is  true,  everything  is 
allowed,”  and  the  individual  from  whom  Ibsen  demands  that  he 
should  be  wholly  and  entirely  himself ;  between  the  Maeter- 
linckan  creature  of  Fate  trying  to  free  its  soul  from  the  mesh  of 
circumstance,  and  the  incarnate  Will,  as  represented  in  the 
character  of  Brand. 

Upon  the  score  of  pessimism  it  may  be  possible  to  class  Ibsen 
as  decadent,  but  it  will  be  well,  before  so  doing,  to  examine  the 
nature  of  his  pessimism.  It  was  inevitable  that  in  his  struggle 
for  the  ideal,  his  estimate  of  modern  society  should  be  a  low’  one. 
“I  love  the  great  despisers  because  they  are  great  adorers;  they 
are  arrows  of  longing  for  the  other  shore,”  said  Nietzsche.  And 
Ibsen’s  striving  gave  him  the  guise  of  a  despiser  whose  longing 
is  expressed  through  the  medium  of  Maia  in  When  W e  Dead 
Awaken.  Precisely  because  he  set  to  w’ork  to  break  up  the  social 
tables  of  values  he  was  regarded  as  an  arch-pessimist.  In 
reality,  his  optimism  was  far  removed  from  the  narrow-souled 
smugness  of  the  conventionally  contented. 

The  melancholy  of  his  genius  produced  that  sense  of  misery 
which  he  experienced  in  the  contemplation  of  weakling  souls 
wdth  thoughts  as  frail  and  thin  as  lace.  His  heroics  w’ere  too 
high  for  work-a-day  wear,  and  served  but  to  deepen  his  dis¬ 
illusion.  Not  that  the  bright  side  of  things  did  not  appeal  to 
him.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  him  writing  to  Carl  John  Huker  : 
“And  yet  it  was  infinitely  easier  for  me  to  attach  myself  to  you 
than  to  anyone  else,  because  there  was  a  youthfulness  of  soul  in 
you — a  joy  of  life — a  chivalrous  w^ay  of  looking  at  things  that 
did  me  good.” 

That  he  was  impelled  to  this  w’ork  by  sheer  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  and  environment  has  been  the  contention  of  some  of  his 
critics,  but  his  purpose  had  a  deeper  foundation.  In  a  letter  to 
King  Charles,  accompanying  his  request  for  a  yearly  pension  of 
T90,  he  says  :  “It  is  not  for  a  care-free  existence  I  am  fighting. 
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but  for  the  possibility  of  devoting  myself  to  the  task  laid  upon 
me  by  Grod — that  of  arousing  the  nation  and  leading  it  to  think 
great  thoughts.” 

He  was  deadly  serious  about  his  work.  There  is  a  certain 
commercial  element  present  in  the  exploitation  of  a  new  work 
by  a  modern  dramatist.  Any  claim  he  may  make  as  to  a  high 
purpose  is  somewhat  discredited  by  the  cynicism  of  the  ordinary 
playgoer,  who  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  be  regarded  as  an 
idealist.  Ibsen  was  free  from  this  taint.  For  one  thing,  by  the 
poor  pecuniary  results  his  plays  obtained,  but  chiefly  because 
there  was  little  in  his  nature  that  could  truckle  to  the  passion  for 
pleasant  plays. 

His  one  invulnerable  belief  was  in  determinism.  When 
Brandes  thought  that  Emperor  and  Galilean  was  weakened  by  its 
thoroughgoing  determinism,  Ibsen  replied,  ‘‘In  my  opinion  it 
comes  to  much  the  same  thing  whether  I  say  in  waiting  of  a 
person’s  character,  it  runs  in  his  blood,  or,  he  is  free,  subject  to 
the  law’s  of  necessity.”  His  own  life  to  him  was  the  evolution  of 
the  ego,  the  determining  quality  of  w’hich  w’as  strictly  within 
these  laws.  ‘‘The  great  thing  is  to  become  honest  and  truthful 
with  one’s  self — not  to  determine  to  do  this,  or  determine  to  do 
that,  but  to  do  what  one  must  do,  because  one  is  oneself.” 

He  believed,  with  Schopenhauer,  that  every  individual  action 
followed  with  strict  necessity  from  the  effect  of  the  motive  upon 
the  character.  The  first  stage  in  this  evolutionary  process  of 
individualisation  is  marked  in  his  early  work  by  the  contrast 
between  the  demands  of  the  individual  and  the  demands  of 
Nature.  Regarding  her  as  secondary,  he  was  enthroning  the 
individual  at  the  expense  of  Nature,  instead  of  accepting  the  uni¬ 
versal  standpoint  w^hich  recognises  that  Nature  accomplishes  the 
negation  of  the  individual  whose  demands  run  counter  to  her 
law.  In  the  later  stage  of  his  drama,  it  will  be  seen  that  towards 
the  end  of  this  evolutionary  process  Ibsen  did  reach  the  universal 
standpoint. 

It  has  not  been  without  reason  that  the  public  have  looked 
upon  the  plays  and  personality  of  Ibsen  as,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
forbidding. 

When  one  compares  his  mental  attitude  and  the  manner  of  his 
life  with  that  of  his  contemporary,  Bjornsten  Bjornson,  the 
temptation  to  label  what,  after  all,  was  merely  a  different  mode 
of  life  as  pessimism  is  very  strong.  It  is  easy  to  claim  sw’eet- 
ness  and  light  as  a  virtue  in  Bjornson’s  case,  but  when  we  do 
so,  it  is  by  an  entire  neglect  of  psychological  facts.  The 
characters  of  both  men  were  radically  different.  Bjornson  lived 
all  his  life  in  the  sunlight  and  in  what,  to  most  men,  is  very 
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sweet,  the  love  and  praise  of  his  fellow-men.  To  Ibsen  such  a 
life  was  frankly  impossible.  Nature  had  not  so  constituted  him. 
For  himself,  he  claimed  that  circumstances  had  moulded  his 
character.  There  exists  a  letter  of  congratulation  sent  by  Ibsen 
to  Bjornson  on  his  birthday.  “  Your  monument’s  inscription  will 
be,  ‘  His  life  was  his  best  work.’  So  to  conduct  one’s  life  as  to 
realise  one’s  self — this  seems  to  me  the  highest  attainment 
possible  to  a  human  being.  It  is  the  task  of  one  and  all  of  us, 
but  most  of  us  bungle  it.” 

Friendship  to  Ibsen  in  his  early  days  was  a  distraction — a 
hindrance  to  work.  To  accomplish  the  realisation  of  his  ego  the 
dramatist  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  both  friends  and  relations. 
He  had  entirely  separated  himself  from  his  own  parents  and 
family  because  a  position  of  half-understanding  was  unendurable 
to  him.  Nor  did  he  expect  to  retain  his  friends.  “Friends,”  he 
writes,  “are  an  expensive  luxury,  and  when  a  man’s  whole 
capital  is  invested  in  a  calling  and  a  mission  in  life,  he  cannot 
afford  to  keep  them.  .  .  .  The  costliness  of  keeping  friends  does 
not  lie  in  what  one  does  for  them,  but  in  what  one,  out  of 
consideration  for  them,  refrains  from  doing.” 

The  one  thing  he  could  not  abide  with  patience  was  entering 
into  intimate  relations  with  people  who  demanded  that  one  should 
yield  oneself  up  entirely  to  them.  In  the  economy  of  life,  real 
friendship  can  only  be  conducted  upon  terms  of  compromise.  The 
most  virulent  Conservative  will  lapse  into  Liberalism  in  the 
presence  of  a  friend  whom  he  knows  to  be  profoundly  advanced. 
As  for  his  life-work,  Ibsen  would  not  let  that  suffer.  To  say, 
“If  I  cannot  be  myself  in  what  I  write,  then  the  whole  is  nothing 
but  lies  and  humbug,”  is  in  simple  language  to  challenge  hate. 
It  was  otherwise  with  Bjornson.  The  heroic  sweetness  of  his 
life  depended  for  its  grace  upon  the  easy  gift  of  traversing  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  The  acrid  qualities  with  which  his 
enemies  endow'ed  Ibsen  acted  upon  him  as  a  resolvent  in  the 
crucible  of  life,  moulding  him  into  the  shape  of  the  one  strong 
literary  force  in  Norwegian  life.  It  was  imputed  to  him  in 
many  instances  as  the  result  of  pure  egotism.  That  suavity  of 
manner  and  urbanity  of  disposition,  which  comes  to  a  man  who 
moves  much  amongst  his  compeers,  was  lacking  in  the  dramatist. 
Goethe  possessed  it  in  a  large  sense,  but  in  the  light  of  recent 
revelations,  his  nature  does  not  appear  to  have  been  devoid  of 
selfishness.  One  whose  aim  was  to  make  his  own  life  a  great 
work  of  art  could  not  expect  to  avoid  that  suspicion.  It  did  not 
stifle  Ibsen’s  natural  kindliness  of  heart.  Again  and  again  he 
sends  a  message  of  encouragement  to  some  young  writer  who 
has  sent  his  book  for  criticism,  and  even  in  his  poorest  days  we 
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find  him  directing  his  publisher  to  hand  over  a  subscription 
to  the  Grimm  Fund,  omitting  any  mention  of  the  donor’s 
name. 

For  the  man  whose  path  had  been  amongst  the  pleasant  places 
and  who  could  not  understand  sorrow,  for  the  eminently,  aggres¬ 
sively  respectable,  he  had  nothing  but  contempt.  Their  very 
lukewarmness  made  them  seem  incapable  of  committing  a  grand 
piece  of  folly,  and  his  own  countrymen  had  sufficient  cause  for 
resentment  against  one  who  said  :  “Life  there  (in  Norway)  has 
something  indescribably  wearisome  about  it ;  it  wearies  the  soul 
out  of  one,  it  wearies  the  strength  out  of  one’s  will.”  To  him 
its  narrowness  was  soul-destroying.  The  unconquerable  will  was 
the  noumenon  of  life.  Once  recognise  the  power  of  the  will,  and 
everything  is  possible.  “Nothing  is  impossible,”  he  tells  his 
mother-in-law,  “that  one  desires  with  an  indomitable  will.” 
Fervently  believing  that,  he  writes  to  Bjornson,  “I  will,  and  shall 
have  a  victory  some  day.” 

Politics  did  not  enter  into  his  scheme  of  life.  They  meant  to 
him  the  surrender  of  self  to  the  claims  of  party.  In  spirit  he 
was  as  autocratic  as  Nietzsche.  “Truth  is  my  truth,  and  no  one 
else’s  ‘  Truth.’  ”  Freedom  of  thought  and  spirit  to  his  mind, 
paradoxically  enough,  throve  best  under  absolutism.  “1  receive 
more  and  more  corroboration  of  my  conviction  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  demoralising  in  engaging  in  politics,  and  in  joining  parties,” 
he  tells  Brandes.  “Bjornson  says,  ‘  The  majority  is  always  right.’ 
As  a  practical  politician  he  is  bound,  I  suppose,  to  say  so.  I,  on 
the  contrary,  must  of  necessity  say,  ‘  The  minority  is  always 
right  ’ — I  mean  the  man  is  right  who  has  most  closely  allied 
himself  with  the  future.”  And  the  future  of  the  political  world 
meant  for  him  the  decay  of  narrow-minded  patriotism,  and  the 
development  of  racial  consciousness.  To  this  viewpoint  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  a  man  so  thoroughly  cosmopolitan  in  spirit 
should  attain  in  his  latter  days. 

There  is  a  certain  school  of  French  dramatists  whose  output 
concerns  itself  with  pure  didactics.  The  problem  raised  is  to  be 
settled  by  a  cut  and  ready  philosophy.  In  fine,  they  have  already 
constituted  life  into  certain  axioms,  and  the  business  of  their 
plays  is  to  elucidate  these.  With  Ibsen,  it  was  entirely  different. 
He  stated  the  problem  to  ascertain  whether  the  effort  at  solution 
would  elicit  the  requisite  philosophical  tenet.  An  eager,  tireless 
wish  to  spell  out  the  secrets  of  drab  human  lives  made  the 
calling  of  dramatist  to  him  the  chief  pleasure  of  his  life.  Just 
as  an  enthusiastic  man  of  science  traces  out  the  histology  of  a 
plant  to  its  primordial  cell,  so  Ibsen  laid  bare  the  inmost  spiritual 
parts  of  the  characters  he  had  chosen.  People  found  they  had 
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been  living  with  these  unvoiced  thoughts  all  their  lives,  and  had 
imagined  they  were  hid  beyond  human  ken.  The  pit  of  dead 
ideals  was  opened  up,  and  the  strangled  remains  of  aforetime 
high  purposes  exposed.  It  dawned  upon  them  that  they  were 
being  indicted  for  Avant  of  moral  courage,  a  virtue  which  Ibsen 
showed  to  be  a  neglected  quality  in  public,  and  a  non-existent 
one  in  private.  Convention  rose  in  its  wrath,  and  those  whose 
consciences  w'ere  smitten  denied  their  champion.  It  was  no  new 
sensation  the  dramatist  sought.  The  very  process  of  analysis 
which  the  author  had  brought  to  bear  upon  other  men’s  souls 
he  did  not  scruple  to  use  upon  himself.  So,  throughout  his  plays, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Ibsen  the  individualist  is  undergoing  a  gradual 
process  of  self-revelation.  Chiefly  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
whole  evolutionary  process  which  went  to  make  up  the  mental 
equipment  of  Ibsen  unfolds  itself  in  his  plays,  it  is  in  the  highest 
sense  necessary  to  regard  the  various  types  of  individualists  which 
are  dealt  with  in  his  plays. 

“Everything  which  I  have  created  as  a  poet  had  its  origin 
in  a  frame  of  mind,  and  a  situation  in  life.  I  never  wrote 
because  I  had,  as  they  say,  found  a  good  subject.”  Thus  he 
writes  to  Peter  Hansen,  in  an  endeavour  to  aid  him  in  the 
biography  he  was  proposing  to  include  in  an  Anthology  of 
Norwegian  writers.  Now,  the  equipment  of  a  dramatic  poet  is 
quite  otherwise.  Upon  his  sheer  gift  of  impersonality  he  depends 
for  the  motive  power  to  conduct  his  poetry.  But  Ibsen  defied 
augury  ;  hence,  we  find  him  stating  that  Catiline  was  written 
in  a  small  provincial  town,  where  it  was  impossible  to  give 
expression  to  all  that  fermented  in  him,  “except  by  mad  riotous 
pranks”;  and  that  Lady  Inrjer  was  the  result  of  “a  love-affair 
hastily  entered  into,  and  violently  broken  off.” 

When  one  has  been  able  to  slough  off  the  impression  that  he 
has  been  subjected  to  the  vagaries  of  a  conglomerate  technique, 
a  melange  of  Elizabethan  motives  joined  to  much  that  looks  pure 
melodrama,  he  will  discover  that  the  play  resolves  itself  into  the 
tragedy  of  Lady  Inger’s  ambition.  It  is  the  hisljory  of  an 
individualist  destroyed  by  the  very  disaster  with  which  she  hoped 
to  accomplish  her  own  will.  The  Vikings  at  Helgeland  is  an 
eloquent  plea  for  the  rights  of  the  individual — an  exposition  of 
the  folly  of  self-sacrifice.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  teaching  of 
the  mystic,  that  in  all  the  world  one  man  is  made  for  the  gift 
of  one  woman — that  until  these  twain  are  one,  their  lives  are 
not  complete.  When  Hi'ordis  falls  a  victim  in  the  last  act  the 
riddle  is  rede,  and  Sigurd  learns  the  truth  from  the  lips  of  the 
woman  he  has  wronged  :  “All  good  gifts  may  a  man  give  his 
faithful  friend,  all,  save  the  woman  he  loves  :  for  if  he  do  that 
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he  rends  the  Norns’  secret  web,  two  lives  are  wrecked,”  and  their 
rights  as  individuals  destroyed. 

In  Borkman  the  same  theme  is  treated  in  a  modern  setting. 
Love's  Comedy  is  the  forerunner  of  Brand. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  inception  of  The  Pretenders  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  no  one  outside  Ibsen’s  family  circle  believed  in  him,  and 
Earl  Skule  is  accepted  as  a  mental  portrait  of  the  author  himself,  it 
is  an  exceptional  example  of  self-analysis,  for  in  it  we  have  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  that  accurate  sense  of  psychology  he  was  to  employ  in  the 
merciless  portrayals  of  a  Peer  Gynt,  a  Hedda  Gabler,  or  a 
Eubek.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says,  he  ‘‘will  not  spare  the 
thought  or  feeling  that  lies  under  the  word  of  any  living  soul 
that  deserves  the  honour  of  my  notice.”  And  a  quite  cursory 
study,  if  one  can  imagine  such  possible  with  an  author  who  gives 
so  furiously  to  think,  will  convince  the  reader  that  he  has  been 
as  good  as  his  word.  The  Pretenders  presents  three  very  different 
types.  There  is  King  Hakon,  who  has  so  firm  and  unswerving 
a  faith  in  himself  that  he  unconsciously  transmits  this  to  his 
men,  who  possess  an  equal  faith  in  him.  He  is  the  individualist 
as  leader.  The  crafty  character  of  Bishop  Nicholson  is  bitten 
out  in  acid,  for  it  stands  a  depiction  as  strong  as  Velasquez’s 
Pope.  He  is  the  individualist  as  cleric — a  physical  weakling  with 
indomitable  will,  unable  to  carry  out  plans  of  goodness,  therefore 
impelled  to  hatch  schemes  of  evil.  Out  of  the  bitterness  of  his 
heart  come  counsels  like  :  ‘‘The  most  fortunate  man  is  the 
greatest  man — he  whom  the  cravings  of  his  time  seize  like  a 
passion  ;  pointing  to  paths  which  lead  he  knows  not  whither.” 
In  the  case  of  Earl  Skule  it  is  the  lack  of  individuality  which 
proves  his  undoing. 

An  overweening  ambition  is  the  only  spur  to  his  ambition, 
and  this,  unfortunately  for  himself,  is  supported  by  no  self- 
confidence. 

When  Brand  came  to  be  written,  the  author  was  obsessed  with 
the  necessity  of  freeing  himself  from  something  which  his  inner 
man  had  done  with,  by  giving  to  it  poetic  form.  It  contained, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  a  good  deal  more  of  masked 
objectivity  than  anyone  had  perceived.  Brand  was  Ibsen  himself 
in  his  best  moments.  ‘‘The  demand  in  the  drama,”  ‘‘All  or 
nothing,”  he  told  Peter  Hansen,  ‘‘is  made  in  all  domains  in  life, 
in  love,  and  in  art.”  Stated  briefly.  Brand  is  an  epic  drama 
representing  the  struggle  of  an  individual  with,  and  renunciation 
of  the  three  world-forces.  Convention,  Diplomacy,  and  Human 
Sympathy,  against  which  it  pits  the  fanatic  cry,  ‘‘All  or  nothing.” 
The  three  forces  are  represented  by  the  Provost  (Convention), 
who  avers  that  the  man  whom  (^od  wills  to  slay  he  first 
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individualises.  To  him  “Use  and  Wont  are  the  first  things,  if 
not  actually  the  greatest.”  The  Baillie  believes  that  if  a  man 
cannot  conquer  by  fighting,  then  he  can  gain  his  point  by 
diplomacy. 

The  poignant  incident,  in  which  Brand  demands  that  his  wife 
shall  renounce  their  child  ,  represents  the  breaking  of  the  last  bond 
of  human  sympathy. 

If  we  are  to  regard  The  Choir  as  a  G-reek  Chorus  pronouncing 
the  ultimate  wisdom,  then  Brand’s  arrogance  and  self-sufi&ciency 
are  the  mistakes  of  the  self-constituted  prophet  and  judge  as 
individualist.  “  All  thy  sacrifice  does  not  make  Him  rich — thou 
wast  made  for  thine  own  earth  life.”  The  demand  “All  or 
nothing  ”  means  the  surrender  of  the  individual  will  to  a  stronger 
will,  thus  defeating  the  very  purpose  of  individualism,  as  defined 
by  Brand  himself,  “the  lawful  right  of  every  man  to  be  himself.” 
The  weak  point  in  Brand  is  that  his  courage  fails  the  moment 
the  lot  of  sacrifice  falls  upon  himself.  Putting  it  to  the  Ibsen 
test  of  the  result  of  individual  conduct  upon  human  happiness, 
Brand  fails  through  want  of  human  sympathy.  His  conto 
caritatis  is  a  white  virgin  page.  Unless  the  individualist  with 
an  aim  has  that  ideal  interfused  with  human  sympathy  for  his 
brothers’  weaknesses,  his  idealism  will  only  end  in  disaster. 
Brand  was  stoned  by  the  very  people  he  was  leading  out  of  the 
wilderness.  This  was  the  idea  of  which  Ibsen  wished  to  rid 
himself.  The  individuality  he  had  achieved  himself  had  shed 
all  that  narrow  Calvinistic  idealism  which  was  only  a  vain  form 
of  self-righteousness. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  preacher  stumbles  badly  in 
the  path  of  his  own  precepts.  That  cannot  be  maintained 
against  Ibsen.  The  subfect  of  his  next  play  contained  many 
revelations  which  its  creator  had  educed  by  the  simple  process 
of  self-analysis.  Founded  to  some  extent  on  history,  the  paucity 
of  details  on  which  to  exercise  his  psychological  aptness  was 
the  excuse  for  his  having  sat  in  judgment  upon  his  inner  self. 
When  Clem  Petersen  had  pointed  out  that  Peer  Gynt  was  full 
of  fallacious  ideas,  Ibsen  wrote  to  Bjornson,  “There  is  a  lie, 
involved  in  Petersen’s  article — not  in  what  he  says,  but  in  what 
he  refrains  from  saying — the  lie  involved  in  keeping  silence  is 
as  much  a  lie  as  the  positive  assertion.  Do  not  believe  I  am  a 
blind,  conceited  fool !  I  can  assure  you  that  in  my  quiet 
moments  I  sound  and  probe  and  dissect  my  own  inward  parts — 
and  where  it  hurts  most,  too.”  And  as  for  Peer  Gynt,  he 
claims  him  to  be  a  personality,  complete  and  individual.  He  is 
the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  compromise.  As  an  individualist 
he  is  a  contemptible  example  of  the  cowardly  egoist.  The 
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romantic  part  of  his  nature  is  ever  ready  to  bolster  him  up  in 
justifying  his  own  self-deceit.  In  the  end,  when  he  returns,  a 
wealthy  man  of  fashion,  dilettante  and  cosmopolitan,  he  is  still 
the  same  self-sufficient,  cynical  braggart.  His  yacht  has  just 
been  stolen  off  the  coast  of  Morocco.  He  is  watching  it  disappear 
on  the  horizon  line  when  a  lion  comes  in  the  path.  For  safety 
he  climbs  a  tree  : 

Peek  Gynt.  How  delightful  to  feel  one’s  spirit  exalted.  Noble  thoughts 
are  better  than  wealth.  Only  build  upon  Him.  He  knows  what  measure 
of  the  cup  of  affliction  I  am  man  enough  to  drink.  He  feels  like  a  Father 
towards  me  in  person  (looking  ruefully  over  the  nea  where  hits  yacht  and 
treasure  have  sunk).  But,  economical — No!  That  he  isn't. 

When  the  Button  Moulder  informs  Peer  that  he  must  be 
merged  in  the  mass  and  be  remoulded  again,  the  reader  is 
reminded  of  that  shining  example  of  the  “hedger,”  Kipling’s 
"Tomlinson.”  The  type  is  that  of  the  individualist  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  ideal  through  lack  of  courage — the  watchword  which 
he  knew,  the  high  thoughts  which  came  to  him,  the  good  deeds 
his  soul  urged  him  to,  all  these  are  turned  aside  in  favour  of 
self-indulgence.  In  projecting  these  poems  Ibsen  intended  them 
as  national  types  ;  Brand  was  designed  to  show  what  a  Norwegian 
could  be.  Peer  Gynt  to  show  what  he,  in  reality,  was. 

When  Ibsen  wrote  to  Hegel  in  1868  of  a  new  peaceable  work 
which  was  giving  him  pleasure,  he  was  alluding  to  The  League 
of  Youth.  The  satire  which  he  had  employed  at  intervals  in 
Peer  Gynt  took  on  a  slighter  texture,  and  what  was  serious  drama 
in  the  former  play  took  the  form  of  satiric  comedy  in  the  lattei . 
Stensgard  is  in  many  ways  the  genteel  counterpart  of  Peer  Gynt. 
The  fantastical  romantic  vein  had  been  turned  into  rhetorical 
rodomontade.  Such  sentences  as  those  from  Stensgard  :  “I  tell 
you  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  is  in  me ;  it’s  His  will  you  are 
opposing,”  form  the  keynote  of  a  vain,  self-seeking  character 
who,  to  use  his  own  words,  “will  stick  at  nothing”  which 
attempts  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  future.  He  is  the  pushful 
individualist  turned  politician — the  ambitious  parliamentarian 
ever  ready  to  trim  his  sails  to  catch  any  wind  that  may  blow 
him  towards  his  desired  haven. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  out  the  development  of  Ibsen’s  own 
character,  and  to  compare  it,  in  chronological  order,  with  the 
protagonists  of  his  plays.  To  him  there  seemed  little  to  choose 
between  a  man  and  his  work.  In  the  most  intense  sense  not  only 
the  style,  but  the  work,  was  the  man.  He  was  conscious  of 
incessant  progression  in  it.  Writing  to  Brandes,  he  says:  “At 
the  point  where  I  stood  when  I  wrote  each  of  my  books,  there 
is  a  tolerably  compact  crowd,  but  I,  myself,  am  no  longer  there. 
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I  am  elsewhere,  further  ahead,  I  hope.”  The  process  of  mental 
evolution  is  rendered  clearer  by  a  study  of  Emperor  and 
Galilean,  in  itself  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  psycho¬ 
logical  drama,  where  the  influence  of  heredity  and  environment 
upon  the  protagonist  is  responsible  for  the  denouement.  Having 
delivered  himself  of  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt,  he  found  his  view¬ 
point  had  changed.  The  influence  of  Rome  and  the  study 
involved  in  the  production  of  Emperor  and  Galilean  had  imbued 
him  with  the  finer  spirit  of  humanism.  In  his  previous  work 
he  had  been  destructive  in  his  criticism  of  life.  Now  he  had 
set  himself  the  task  of  constructing  the  positive  theory  which 
the  critics  had  demanded  of  him.  For  over  two  years  the  idea 
had  been  evolving,  but  it  took  nine  years  to  complete  the  work. 
In  effect  it  is  a  discussion  of  the  problem  of  free  will,  and  the 
thesis  is  that  man  is  a  free-will  agent,  subject  to  the  laws  of 
necessity.  It  was  the  law  of  determinism  he  stood  by — that  there 
is  nothing  better  for  us  all  to  do  than  in  spirit  and  in  truth  to 
realise  ourselves.  Environment  was  to  Ibsen  the  one  determining 
factor  in  the  lives  of  men.  Given  that  law,  and  an  individual 
with  a  will  as  weak  as  that  of  Julian,  plus  his  vanity  of  intellect, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  what  the  end  shall  be.  Julian, 
tlie  student  and  dreamer,  has  only  to  have  his  vanity  played  upon 
and  his  superstition  aroused,  to  imagine  his  God-given  message 
to  be — to  purge  the  world.  In  developing  his  individuality,  he 
discovers  the  uselessness  of  books,  he  hungers  for  real  life, 
discovering  that  the  old  beauty  is  no  longer  beautiful,  and  the 
new  truth  no  longer  true.  The  Greek  sense  of  freedom  appeals 
to  him  because  it  is  happiness — the  seer  of  Galilee  has  destroyed 
all  that  is  human,  and  made  it  appear  unlawful.  Days  of 
conquest  come,  but  with  them  no  joy  for  the  eager  heart  of 
Julian.  The  cold  admiration  of  the  conquered  has  no  comparison 
with  the  love  bestowed  upon  the  Galilean,  who  sits  ‘‘throned 
as  the  king  of  love,  in  the  warm,  believing  hearts  of  men.” 
Dying,  he  finds  that  the  highest  bliss  lies  in  the  life  of  the  soul, 
an  assertion  which  is  followed  by  the  deterministic  words  of 
Maximus  :  — 


“  Your  God  is  a  prodigal  God,  Galileans! 

He  uses  up  many  souls.” 

The  story  of  Julian  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  insight  it  otters 
us  into  the  spiritual  life  of  its  author.  [Most  of  the  soul-states  he 
depicts,  Ibsen  under  different  conditions  had  gone  through,  in  the 
course  of  that  full-blooded  egoism  with  which  he  w-as  to  achieve 
so  much. 

Between  times  he  had  written  Brand,  Peer  Gynt,  and  The 
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League  of  Youth.  Now  he  had  reached  a  philosophy  of  life,  and 
what  followed  was  the  straight  clear  path  of  the  artist,  con¬ 
cerned  only  to  state  the  facts  of  life  as  he  saw  them.  Again,  it  is 
an  individualist  who  claims  his  attention,  Karstin  Bernick  in 
The  Pillars  of  Society,  designed  as  a  counterpart  to  The  League 
of  Youth.  Bernick  will  allow  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
his  ambition.  Like  Stensgard,  he  will  stick  at  nothing,  even  to 
the  lie  involved  in  keeping  silence  when  another  is  accused  of  the 
misdemeanour  of  which  he  alone  is  guilty.  The  whole  edifice 
of  his  success  has  been  built  upon  that  crime,  and  he,  the  strong, 
unbending  individualist,  becomes  a  slave  to  it.  The  return  of 
Lona,  who  has  flaunted  worldly  success  for  freedom  of  spirit, 
reminds  him  that  a  lie  has  made  him  the  man  he  is.  “You  ask 
whom  it  has  hurt.  Look  into  yourself,  and  see  if  it  has  not  hurt 
you  !  ”  When  Bernick  recognises  that  the  spirits  of  Truth  and 
Freedom  are  the  Pillars  of  Society,  and  confesses  all,  it  is  then 
he  realises  the  precious  nature  of  a  pure,  untrammelled  individual 
soul. 

Until  A  Doll’s  House  was  produced  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  Ibsen  was  a  misogynist,  so  small  a  part  did  the  lives  of 
women  play  in  the  author’s  work.  At  best,  they  formed  parts 
of  the  dramatic  machinery  necessary  to  the  successful  working 
of  his  plays.  But  in  Nora  Helmer  we  have  an  example  of  the 
woman  as  individualist,  striving  to  efface  herself  for  the  sake  of 
her  husband’s  welfare.  It  is  true  that  in  the  ordinary  sense 
Ibsen’s  female  types  are  not  so-called  womanly  women. 

Marriage  with  him  meant  the  sacrifice  of  the  weaker  vessel  to 
the  whims  of  the  stronger.  That  insufferable  prig,  Torvald 
Helmer,  cannot  conceive  of  his  partner  as  other  than  a  doll-wife. 
Comes  the  inevitable  awakening  and  Nora’s  departure  from  the 
home,  where  she  finds  she  had  been  living  all  those  years  with  a 
strange  man,  and  has  borne  him  three  children.  The  assump¬ 
tion  here  is  that  to  live  one’s  own  life  out  properly  is  to  live  for 
morality. 

To  Ghosts  was  reserved  the  honour  of  striking  conventionality 
at  the  core.  It  seemed  to  Ibsen  that  the  time  had  come  “when 
some  boundary  posts  should  be  removed,”  and  in  this  attempt 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  all  those  who  believed  in  the 
Scriptural  injunction  :  “Remove  not  the  old  landmarks."  It  was 
intended  to  point  out  that  there  was  a  ferment  of  Nihilism  under¬ 
lying  the  surface  at  home,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Pastor  Manders 
is  the  advocate  of  Duty,  the  weak-kneed  slave  of  conventional 
virtue,  to  which  the  individual  must  bow  at  the  cost  of  his 
individuality.  Mrs.  Alving  stands  for  the  claims  of  the  individual, 
the  soul  which  has  become  the  martyr  of  Duty  and  lost  the 
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happiness  due  to  freedom  of  the  will.  The  Enemy  of  the  People 
states  the  problem  of  the  individualist  in  j^iolitics. 

The  question  to  be  answered  is  whether  the  official  has  any 
right  to  an  individual  conviction,  apart  from  his  duty  to  the 
commonweal  ? 

Pitted  against  the  idealism  of  Dr.  Stockmann  is  the  worldly 
wisdom  of  Alaksen  that  “moderation  is  the  virtue  in  which  the 
individual  citizen  finds  his  best  advantage.”  Stockmann  is  too 
lofty-souled  to  truckle  to  time-servers.  He  scorns  the  opinion  of 
the  majority,  and  the  dialogue  has  a  Nietzschean  flavour  in  it. 
It  is  “a  hideous  lie  that  the  common  man,  the  ignorant,  un¬ 
developed  member  of  society,  has  the  same  right  to  condemn,  to 
sanction,  to  counsel,  and  to  govern  as  the  intellectually  distin¬ 
guished  few.”  His  justification  of  this  individualist  is  that,  “The 
strongest  man  upon  earth  is  he  who  stands  most  alone.” 

If  it  is  not  a  plea  for  romantic  illusions.  The  Wild  Duck  is,  at 
least,  an  example  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  arouse  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  ideals  for  which  Nature  never  intended  him.  The  purpose 
of  Eosmersholm  is  best  explained  by  quoting  Ibsen’s  letter  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Christiania  Debating  Club. 

Eosmersholm  deals  with  the  struggle  all  serious-minded  human 
beings  have  to  wage  wdth  themselves  in  order  to  bring  their  lives 
into  harmony  with  their  convictions.  For  the  different  spiritual 
functions  do  not  develop  evenly  and  abreast  of  each  other  in  any 
one  human  being.  The  instinct  of  acquisition  hurries  from  gain 
to  gain.  The  moral  consciousness,  what  we  call  conscience,  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  very  conservative.  It  has  its  deep  roots  in 
traditions  and  the  past  generally.  Hence  the  conflict,”  a  conflict 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  lives  of  the  tw'o  individualists,  Rosmer 
and  Rebecca,  ended  fatally  for  both. 

The  Lady  from  the  Sea  takes  for  theme  the  assertion  that 
there  must  be  absolute  freedom  of  choice  for  the  individualist 
woman  apart  from  circumstances  of  environment.  Hedda 
Gabler  is  the  individualist  without  ideals,  the  sceptic  who  has 
lost  faith  in  herself  and  everyone  else. 

The  Master  Builder  is  the  tragedy  of  an  individualist  with  a 
moribund  ideal.  Enwrapt  in  self,  faith  dead  within  him,  he 
is  the  derelict  soul  who  has  ceased  to  believe  in  the  reality  of 
his  Call.  With  him  fails  his  wnfe,  a  frail,  w’oiinded  soul, 
timorously  clinging  to  the  broken  idols  of  the  past,  treading 
dumbly  with  trembling  steps  the  narrow,  unillumined  path  of 
duty. 

With  the  production  of  this  play  the  aesthetic  period  through 
which  Ibsen  was  passing  had  come  to  an  end.  As  an  individualist, 
life  had  been  valuable  to  him  for  the  sake  of  his  art.  Now  Art 
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was  to  be  employed  in  his  purjxise  of  setting  out  life  in  dramatic 
formulae  in  order  to  re-value  it.  As  an  artist,  he  was  becoming 
more  and  more  impersonal.  His  attitude  was  that  of  the  lonely 
watcher  viewing  the  microcosmic  world  disinterestedly.  There 
is  no  thought  now  of  how  his  audience  shall  regard  the  words 
of  their  author,  for  they  are  final,  and  entirely  inevitable. 
Because  his  technique  is  so  flawless,  there  is  no  single  sentence 
“  that  can  be  cut  except  to  the  detriment  of  his  plays,  so  completely 
is  he  master  of  his  instrument,  so  absolute  is  his  command  of 
the  human  passions.  The  revolution  of  the  spirit  of  man  for 
which  he  had  been  striving  was  silently  taking  place  within  his 
own  soul.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  no  one  can  cast  out  love, 
that  in  the  end  it  will  claim  its  owm.  In  his  previous  work,  love 
sang  in  a  minor  key — it  w’as  a  mere  episode  in  most  of  them. 
His  strong  men  are  dependent  on  no  one,  not  even  on  the  person 
they  love  best.  Ibsen  row  took  up  the  same  theme  as  Dante 
and  Goethe — the  apotheosis  of  human  love.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  with  “  Brand  ”  the  one  thing  his  soul  lacked  was  human 
love.  “The  hand  of  God,”  his  mother  said,  “is  not  so  heavy 
as  my  son.”  In  his  mad  quest  for  “All  or  nothing,”  Brand,  the 
fanatic  individualist,  sacrifices  the  love  of  his  wife,  to  lose  every¬ 
thing  at  the  last.  Catching  up  this  lost  thread  of  the  tale,  he 
devotes  the  story  of  Little  Eyeolf  to  expounding  the  value  of 
human  sympathy,  and  the  all-healing  power  of  love.  Allmers, 
the  author  of  Human  Responsihilities ,  has  so  far  forgotten  his 
own  as  to  allow  the  love  of  his  boy  Eyeolf  to  supersede  the 
claims  of  his  wdfe.  Totally  immersed  in  his  work,  he  is  drifting 
apart  from  her,  until  the  loss  of  their  child  reminds  husband  and 
wife  that  they  are  creatures  of  earth  after  all. 

John  Gabriel  Borkman  is  the  history  of  a  self-willed  indi¬ 
vidualist  too  bent  upon  achieving  power  and  wealth  to  mark 
the  means  by  which  he  is  to  attain  it.  In  pursuit  of  this  he 
has  sacrificed  the  love  of  the  one  woman  who  could  have  made 
him  happy,  and  the  consequences  are  complete  ruin.  He  has 
committed  the  one  mortal  sin,  for  “the  great  unpardonable  sin 
is  to  murder  the  love-life  in  a  human  soul.”  Ibsen’s  last  play, 
When  We  Dead  Awaken,  has  for  subject  the  individualist  as 
artist.  Eubek,  the  sculptor,  feels  that  there  is  a  certain  happi¬ 
ness  in  feeling  oneself  free  and  independent  on  every  hand, 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  Irene,  his  model,  and  the  inspirational 
cause  of  his  masterpiece,  has  given  up  her  young  living  soul  to 
him,  a  gift  which  has  left  her  life  empty.  Too  immersed  in  his 
artistic  aims,  he  has  let  slip  past  all  the  life  and  beauty  that 
Irene  brought  to  him,  and  now  when,  as  dead,  the  twain  awaken, 
they  behold  the  irretrievable  when  it  is  too  late,  and  remorse  is 
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their  only  harvest.  It  is  a  curious  resetting  of  St.  Augustine’s 
words,  that  the  soul  of  man  or  woman  is  restless  until  they  find 
rest  in  each  other,  and  a  restatement  of  the  Kabbalistic  doctrine 
that  when  the  Eternal  Masculine  and  the  Eternal  Feminine 
complete  each  other,  the  perfect  atom  and  individualist  has  come. 

The  kernel  of  the  common  objection  to  individualism  consists 
in  the  fact  that,  given  a  strong  individuality,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  wiF-power  he  exercises  will  not  be  stronger  than  the 
united  voice  of  the  others,  and  seek  to  crush  them,  or  their  little 
tyrannies.  That  is  to  form  a  low  estimate  of  the  individualism 
which  Ibsen  taught.  It  was,  in  reality,  no  new  gospel,  but  the 
logical  outcome  of  Luther’s  doctrine  of  the  inviolability  of  private 
judgment,  and  came  down  in  a  strict  historical  line  from  that 
period  of  individual  mental  life  which  dates  from  the  Reformation. 
If  Ibsen  is  to  bear  any  role  amongst  last-century  dramatists,  it 
will  be  that  of  the  courageous  moralist.  Not  that  he  set  up  any 
new  tables  of  the  Law.  His  plan  was  to  dissect  the  pseudo-ideal 
of  cast-metal  virtue,  and  to  replace  it  by  that  conscious  following 
of  the  inner  natural  necessity  which  Wagner  believed  was  the 
only  true  necessity,  and  which  Ibsen  contended  is  the  only  true 
morality. 

When  man  has  done  this,  and  cast  aside  the  mechanical  aids 
to  virtue,  then,  to  use  his  own  words  to  the  poet  Caspari,  “There 
will  be  nothing  else,  and  nothing  better  for  us  all  to  do  than  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  to  realise  ourselves.” 


Robb  Lawson. 


PATRIOTISM  AND  PARTY  IN  FRANCE. 


The  splendour  of  M.  Poincare’s  reception  in  London  has  enhanced 
his  prestige  at  home.  The  French  love  a  hero,  and  their  Presi¬ 
dent  satisfies  the  national  pride.  His  success  in  a  representative 
capacity  contrasted  with  the  comparative  insignificance  of  his 
predecessors.  He  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  British  heart 
than  any  other  French  President,  He  restored  the  lustre  of  other 
days  so  wanting  from  the  Elysee.  Kingly  magnificence  he 
replaced  by  personal  magnetism.  His  speeches  were  marvels  of 
precise  and  delicate  composition,  penetrated  with  high  thought; 
his  acts  were  gracious  and  full  of  a  pleasing  symbolism.  When  a 
little  girl  offered  him  flowers,  he  embraced  her  and  said  :  “I  kiss 
you  for  all  the  little  children  of  England.”  And  by  his  liberality, 
])oor  slum  children  of  London  are  enabled  to  spend  a  happy  day 
in  the  country. 

He  appealed  to  the  popular  imagination.  The  London  public 
liked  his  alert  and  intellectual  face,  the  bright  eyes  illuminating 
the  rugged  features  crowned  by  grey  hairs.  His  speeches, 
polished  and  patriotic,  moved  all  the  world.  They  breathed 
peace.  The  French  people  have  begun  to  realise  that  a  repre¬ 
sentative  President  is  a  national  asset,  a  valuable  article  of 
exportation.  CommenTs  in  the  English  Press  provided  incense  to 
nostrils  long  estranged  from  perfumed  praise  and  more  habituated 
to  the  acrid  fumes  of  criticism. 

Doubtless  the  French  are  right  in  believing  that  important 
principles  of  action  have  emerged  from  conversations  between 
King  and  President  and  Foreign  Ministers.  Behind  the  rose 
leaves  and  the  cheers  remains  the  principle  of  a  tacit  alliance. 
Whatever  British  opinions  may  be  on  the  subject,  in  France  every 
responsible  politician  feels  that  England  is  bound  to  help  her  in 
a  crisis.  If  she  does  not,  then  the  peril  is  hers,  and  the  shame, 
also.  Surely  she  is  doomed  if  she  allows  the  partner  in  the 
Entente  to  be  crushed,  and  strips  of  her  territory  to  be  torn 
from  her.  The  enemy  encamped  at  her  doors,  and  those  doors 
Calais,  or  Dunkirk,  or  Antwerp,  or  all  three,  and  you  have  a 
desperate  state  of  things  for  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of 
England.  So  reasons  every  reasonable  man.  He  goes  further, 
and  claims  the  paramount  necessity  of  a  British  expeditionary 
army.  Without  such  army,  how  is  it  possible  to  render  effective 
aid  to  the  Entente?  Even  two  army  corps  landed  on  the  enemy’s 
coasts,  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  would  be  of  immense  ser\dce 
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in  showing  the  definite  co-operation  of  f^ngland.  But  where  are  • 
the  Army  Corps  to  be  found?  The  intelligent  Frenchman  is  welli 
[X)sted  in  the  military  position  of  England.  Colonel  Bousset  andj 
other  writers  constantly  acquaint  him  with  the  state  of  affairs! 
deplored  by  General  Roberts.  National  military  service  hej 
supposes  to  be  out  of  the  question — at  least,  with  the  present* 
Government  in  office— but  how  lamentable  is  the  false  security,  ff 
A  distinguished  Frenchman  observed  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago  :  j 
"France  has  shown  the  way  in  instituting  the  three  years’  system.^ 
What  will  England  do?  A  Trafalgar  will  not  settle  a  campaign ;  ’ 
you  must  have  a  Waterloo.  England  realised  that  by  first  sending; 
troops  to  the  Peninsula.”  That  England  should  rouse  herself 
and  put  her  house  in  order  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  French, 
who  comprehend  that,  without  a  sufficient  army,  England  cannot 
offer  effective  military  sup^xirt.  j 

If  there  is  any  virtue — unconscious,  by  the  way — in  John  Bull’s 
reluctance  to  embark  upon  a  scheme  of  national  service,  it  is  in 
its  incentive  to  the  French  to  make  sacrifices,  whilst  offering  the 
stimulus  of  a  constant  fear.  Such  stimulus  is  of  good  effect  on 
the  Latin  character,  too  prone  to  laisser  aller.  But  England’s 
fault  is  inexcusable,  for  the  truth  has  b6en  told  by  the  most 
competent  pens  and  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  veteran  general 
who  has  seen  more  fighting  than  any  other  living  soldier.  Such 
sequel  to  the  Entente  is  the  more  necessary  because  of  aviation. 
Nor  can  the  demand  for  a  tunnel  be  resisted  much  longer.  To 
suppose  that  it  endangers  the  security  of  England  is  to  cast  a 
slur  upon  our  professional  army,  and  raises  the  incredulous  smile 
of  every  military  expert  in  the  world. 

The  formation  of  the  military  spirit  is  another  important  part 
of  military  service.  While  some  men  are  instinctively  soldiers 
and  exhibit  that  temper  of  mind  necessary  to  so  hard  a  metier, 
the  great  majority  have  to  be  trained  to  the  stoic  virtue  which 
will  resist  the  demoralising  effects  of  modern  armaments.  When 
the  great  guns  begin  to  speak,  death  dealing,  when  shrapnel 
hursts,  killing  its  dozens,  then  has  a  man  need  of  the  soul  fortified 
by  military  training  and  discipline.  This  can  be  got  only  by 
resolute,  consistent  service.  You  cannot  improvise  the  soldier. 
It  was  one  of  the  mistakes  of  the  Boer  War- -inevitable  mistake 
because  a  regular  army  of  sufficient  force  did  not  exist.  But  con¬ 
tinental  critics  insist  that  the  war  would  have  ended  far  sooner 
if  the  British  combatants  had  been  tempered  in  the  fire  of  national 
obligatory  service.  The  moment  is  propitious  for  considering  the 
military  responsibilities  of  England  as  the  result  of  her  friendship 
with  France,  a  friendship  founded  on  common  interests  and  a 
common  danger. 
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Again,  the  circumstances  of  European  politics  could  not  have 
created  a  moment  when  unity  of  action  was  more  highly  desirable 
and  more  likely  to  prove  efficacious.  Germany’s  position  has 
altered  for  the  worst.  Her  increase  in  armaments  has  been  caused 
primarily  by  fear  of  the  consequences  of  an  altered  situation. 
Russia,  recovering  from  the  shock  of  the  struggle  with  Japan,  is 
daily  acquiring  new  force  in  men  and  material.  Germany’s 
apprehensions  are  not  purely  imaginary.  A  new  Balkania  would 
have  changed  everything  if  it  had  not  been  for  disrujdion  and  a 
fratricidal  war.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  will  hap})en, 
but  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  the  eventual  victor  will  prove  a 
menace  to  German  security.  Should  not  Germany  therefore 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  hold  out  the  hand  to  France  by 
neutralising  Alsace?  .  .  .  But  it  is  too  much  to  expect. 

Out  of  the  chaos  of  the  situation  and  German  fears  for  her 
frontier  has  come  a  large  increase  in  effectives — with  the  French 
reply  :  a  Three  Years’  liill.  The  progress  of  the  Bill  serves  as 
comment  on  the  text  “Patriotism  and  Party.”  With  misguided 
enthusiasm  for  peace,  and  out  of  horror  of  the  Chauvin,  the 
Radical-Socialists  have  associated  themselves  with  the  anti- 
militarists  in  their  campaign  against  the  Army  Bill.  The  result 
has  been  to  discredit  the  party,  to  emphasise  its  narrow  spirit, 
its  inability  to  adopt  a  broad  platform,  and  its  Jacobin  concep¬ 
tions  of  a  Republic.  The  habitual  Ministerialists  have  been 
defeated  in  the  Chamber  by  a  majority  taken  from  the  Centre 
and  Right,  just  as  they  were  defeated  at  Versailles,  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  M.  Poincare,  by  a  majority  reposing  on  the  traditional 
Opposition. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  new  spirit  has  triumphed  in 
defiance  of  this  old  party  in  France,  which  has  arrogated  to  itself 
all  Republican  virtues.  Were  you  not  a  confirmed  anti-clerical, 
a  parish  pump  politician,  then  you  were  not  worthy  of  the  fold. 
But  these  sectaries  were  defeated,  I  say,  at  Versailles.  If  it  had 
not  been  grotesque,  their  attempt  to  make  M.  Poincare  abandon 
his  candidature  would  have  been  delightful.  The  comedy  was 
played  by  a  deputation  of  four  Premiers,  selected  for  the  purpose. 
All  the  Republican  elements  had  been  conferring  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Senate.  Pious  hands  had  made  it  a  house  of  prayer,  but 
the  Caucus  turned  it  into  a  cave  of  intrigue.  And  in  the  night 
the  chief  conspirators  glided  with  furred  feet  through  the  gilded 
apartments  of  the  Quai  d’Orsay  to  cry  “Shoo!  ”  to  the  national 
candidate.  For  he  was  national  in  every  sense.  One  was  struck 
with  that  on  driving  to  the  Gare  Saint-Ijazare  on  the  morning 
of  the  Versailles  verdict.  “Who  will  be  elected  to-day?”  asked 
my  chauffeur;  and  when  the  answer  came  :  “Poincar^,”  his  face 
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lightened,  and  he  said  :  “That  would  be  our  choice  if  we  had  a 
vote.”  And  in  places  where  usually  indifference  reigns  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Congress,  there  was  a  keen  desire  to  see  the 
return  of  the  man  who  represents  public  sentiment,  who  is  at 
once  constitutional  and  non-party,  prudent  with  the  patriotism 
of  Lorraine. 

The  “petit  Pere,”  the  fierce  little  Emile  Combes,  who  carried 
out  the  Associations  Law  with  such  violence  and  so  deadly  a 
hatred  of  the  Church,  w^as  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  deputation. 
But,  by  a  strange  irony,  he  was  voiceless.  He  could  utter  no 
word,  but  only  shake  his  head  and  look  more  faun-like  than  ever. 
Thus  upon  M.  Clemenceau  fell  the  duty  of  introducing  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Though  he  is  called  the  Tiger,  in  appearance  he  is  any¬ 
thing  but  feline — more  like  an  old  soldier  of  the  Imperial  Guard. 
Behind  him  was  the  aphonous  Combes,  M.  ]\Ionis,  and  M. 
Caillaux.  All  had  held  office  as  Prime  Ministers.  “Sir,”  said 
the  spokesman,  “we  ask  you  to  retire  in  the  name  of  Republican 
unity.”  M.  Poincare  gave  a  little  start  of  surprise.  The  humour 
of  the  situation  did  not  strike  him  as  much  as  the  falsity  of  the 
argument ;  he  is  not  a  man  to  laugh  easily.  Like  most  Eastern 
Frenchmen,  he  takes  life  gravely.  “Republican  unity!”  he 
exclaimed;  “I,  also,  am  a  Republican,  and  am  supported  by 
Republicans.  In  what  sense  is  M.  Pams  more  Republican  than 
I?  since  he  sits  in  the  same  Cabinet  and  has  professed  the  same 
jx>licy.”  It  was  evidently  useless  to  continue.  The  deputation 
could  do  nothing  but  retire  to  bed  in  a  bad  temper,  and  prepare 
for  the  vote  of  the  morrow. 

The  memory  of  this  absurd  episode  rankled.  It  w^as  necessary 
to  obliterate  it  by  a  startling  victory.  The  opportunity  w’as  not 
long  in  presenting  itself.  Electoral  Reform  was  before  the  Senate 
— that  hated  controversial  question  which  has  divided  Republicans 
into  Proportionalists  and  Arrondissementiers.  The  first-named 
were  having  it  much  too  much  their  own  way,  thought  the  clique 
of  Combes  and  Clemenceau.  And,  of  course,  M.  Poincar^  himself 
was  a  partisan  of  the  “R.P.,”  or  Proportional  Representation.  It 
was  largely  due  to  his  eloquence  and  that  of  M.  Briand  that  the 
measure  passed  the  Chamber.  Therefore,  if  the  upas-tree  could 
be  destroyed,  it  would  be  a  good  stroke  for  the  Republic,  and, 
incidentally,  for  the  Radicals.  Did  not  the  “R.P.”  threaten  their 
domination?  It  was  extremely  unlikely  that  the  party  w'ould  be 
returned  if  electoral  areas  were  widened  and  minorities  repre¬ 
sented.  Therefore,  away  with  the  reform.  Of  course,  the  Briand 
administration  was  pledged  to  the  Three  Years’  Bill,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  new  German  armaments  on  the  frontier ;  but 
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how  could  a  question  like  that  weigh  seriously  against  anti-Clerical 
interests  ? 

And  so  the  Briand  Cabinet  was  demolished  at  a  critical  moment 
when  the  Chamber  was  to  be  asked  to  sanction  a  longer  term  of 
military  service,  and  just  after  the  Premier  had  made  a  brilliant 
and  convincing  speech.  It  was  a  great  achievement.  It  exhibited 
the  strength  of  Badical  destructiveness,  the  power  of  the  Cabinet- 
breaker.  But  the  country  did  not  share  the  satisfaction  of  the 
party.  Hard  things  were  said  of  Badical  indifference  to  anything 
but  its  own  concerns.  The  action  of  the  Senate  in  casting  down 
the  most  capable  politician  in  Prance  to  gratify  party  spite  was 
adversely  criticised  even  in  quarters  usually  docile.  None  the 
less,  the  stalw'arts  were  exhilarated.  They  had  shown  the  true 
temper  of  Incorruptibles.  “Perissent  les  colonies  plutot  qu’un 
principe.”  Three  Years  in  jeopardy — so  much  the  worse  for 
Three  Years.  What  mattered  it  if  the  generous  current  of  youth¬ 
ful  France,  as  exhibited  in  patriotic  demonstration,  were  diverted 
and  lost?  Would  not  the  only  true  Bepublicans  have  shown  that 
they  could  rise  superior  to  a  dangerous  European  situation  by 
ignoring  it?  However,  it  should  be  said  that  not  all  opponents 
of  the  “B.J\”  were  hostile  to  Three  Years.  M.  Clemenceau  is  a 
proof  of  it. 

In  L’ Homme  Libre,  the  newspaper  which  marks  M. 
Clemenceau’s  re-entry  into  journalism,  he  employs  the  word  ;  “II 
faut  vivre.”  “C’est  le  mot  de  la  situation.”  “Only  the  strong 
are  respected,”  said  M.  Ijoubet  on  one  occasion.  M.  Leon 
Barthou  at  Caen  exclaimed;  “This  great  nation  desires  peace; 
but  only  the  peace  that  accords  with  pride  and  dignity — not  the 
j)eace  born  of  fear.”  “One  must  live”  has  another  sound  in 
Republican  ears.  It  means  that  the  deputy  must  ensure  his  .£600 
a  year  paid  by  a  grateful  country  for  his  services.  In  reality,  his 
emoluments  rise  to  ;61,000,  since  they  include  free  travelling,  free 
entrance  to  the  race-courses,  and  numerous  theatre-tickets.  And 
d£l,000  a  year  is  as  agreeable  in  France  as  in  any  other  country. 
When  one  considers  that  the  term  of  enjoyment  is  four  years 
(with  six  months’  holiday  a  year),  the  prospect  is  even  more 
enticing.  “Oui,  il  faut  vivre.”  And  if  the  “R.P.”  threatened 
this  dolce  far  niente,  which  I  have  described,  has  not  the  politician 
a  right  to  defend  himself? 

No  mere  consideration  of  public  interest  weighed  with  the 
Senate  in  rejecting  the  Indispensable  Man — for  M.  Briand  is  that 
man.  No  other  politician  offers  so  sound  a  solution  of  modern 
problems.  He  is  a  non-party  man.  He  does  not  conspire  with 
groups.  He  has  broken  with  official  Socialism.  If  his  heart  is 
with  the  old  party,  that  party  rejects  him.  He  is  still  inspired 
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with  the  desire  of  reconciliation.  He  is  still  trying  to  ‘‘marry 
the  carp  with  the  rabbit,”  to  unite  Capital  with  Labour,  to  bring 
Catholicism  within  the  field  of  the  Eepublic.  Will  he  succeed? 
It  would  require  a  robuster  faith  than  I  possess  to  answer  ‘‘Yes,” 
but  at  least  he  know's  what  he  wants ;  he  has  a  programme.  This 
differentiates  him  from  the  ordinary  Eadical-Socialist,  who  has 
none,  now  that  the  Church  question  is  disposed  of.  ‘‘But,” 
he  will  tell  you  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  ‘‘there  is  always  a 
danger ;  Borne  is  ever  watchful.  Did  she  not  dispatch  recently 
Cardinal  Vanuutelli  to  this  country  to  patch  up  peace  with  the 
Kepublic?  ” 

The  new  Ministry  was  formed  of  the  wreckage  uf  the  old.  Its 
Premier,  M.  Barthou,  was  M.  Briand’s  Minister  of  Justice,  and 
Vice-President  du  Conseil.  In  theory,  the  Barthou  administra¬ 
tion  should  have  been  short-lived.  It  seemed  to  possess  no 
elements  of  strength.  How  could  it  resist  the  attacks  that  were 
sure  to  be  made  upon  it  ?  The  Senate  had  overthrown  a  Ministry 
devoted  to  a  reform  approved  by  the  Chamber.  That  antagonism 
persisted,  No  golden  bridge  had  been  found  between  the  Palais 
Bourbon  and  the  Luxembourg.  A  ‘‘transaction”  seemed  out  of 
the  question  since  the  majority  principle  was  adopted  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Chamber,  You  cannot  say  :  Only  those  who  have  a 
majority  shall  be  elected,  and,  in  the  same  breath,  declare  for  the 
representation  of  minorities.  Hence,  M.  Barthou’s  efforts  to  find 
a  via  Dtedia  were  foredoomed  to  failure. 

None  the  less,  he  developed  such  skill  in  debate  that  he 
eventually  overcame  the  rather  clumsy  if,  in  its  way,  effective 
opposition  of  the  Socialists  to  the  Three  Years’  Bill,  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  reputation  as  a  constructive  statesman.  But,  momentarily, 
internal  politics  were  confused  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Briand 
Government,  and  the  fate  of  the  army  measure  became  a 
matter  of  doubt.  In  so  impressionable  a  country  as  France, 
there  is  always  a  chance  that  public  opinion  may  turn  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  or  another.  Hence  M.  Barthou’s  efforts  were  unremitting, 
and  his  reward  consequently  great. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  enlargement  of  the  military  service 
represents  a  great  sacrifice.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  hardship 
incurred  by  the  embryo  doctor  or  lawyer,  whose  professional 
studies  are  interrupted  by  service  with  the  colours.  The  new 
law  will  have  a  considerable  influence  upon  these  two  careers,  and 
the  foreign  practitioner  will  find  it  harder  in  the  future  to 
obtain  a  footing,  for  the  native  must  be  protected.  And  there  is 
the  case  of  the  widow’s  son,  the  only  prop  of  the  family,  who, 
under  the  new  dispensation,  is  no  longer  able  to  escape  his  full 
military  obligations. 
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So  Kadicalism  has  shown  a  double  hostility  towards  the  new 
influences,  which  have  been  hailed  with  pleasure  in  other 
countries.  First,  it  has  resisted  the  new  electoral  law; 
secondly,  it  has  tried  to  check  the  patriotism  expressed 
in  those  stirring  letters  to  the  Minister  of  War,  of 
which  the  newspapers  have  been  full.  It  went  further  in  issuing 
a  manifesto,  in  the  name  of  the  Kadical-Socialist  Committee,  in 
which  it  declared  its  intention  to  oppose  Three  Years.  The 
change  was  unnecessary,  it  protested,  and  three  or  four  generals 
were  found  to  subscribe  to  this  view.  The  present  law  only 
needed  to  be  applied  vigorously.  It  had  failed  because  its 
enemies  in  the  army  wanted  it  to  fail.  ‘‘Do  you  know,”  asked 
the  placard  confidentially,  ‘‘that  there  is  a  plot  against  the  Kepub- 
lic,  in  the  interest  of  a  new  Boulangist  campaign?”  ‘‘Repub¬ 
lican  patriots!  We  refuse  to  Reaction  the  monopoly  of  Patriot¬ 
ism.  ‘  Vive  I’arm^e  republicaine  !  Vive  la  France  I  ’  ” 

The  document  exhibited  a  positive  genius  in  juggling  with 
figures.  The  difference  in  the  two  armies,  it  insisted,  was  only 
10,000  men.  Thus  on  mobilisation,  France  could  oi)|)ose 
1,800,000  men  to  1,810,000  Cfermans.  ‘‘And  you  have  forgotten 
our  Reserves,”  argues  the  poster.  France  has  1,200,000  Reserv¬ 
ists;  Germany,  1,050,000  Reservists.  ‘‘The  Three  Years’  Law 
will  not  give  us  a  man  the  more,”  it  insinuates.  xVnd  this  state¬ 
ment  is  accompanied  by  the  pious  banality  :  Military  force  resides 
neither  in  a  standing  army  nor  in  a  militia,  but  in  the  Republican 
conception  of  a  nation  in  arms.”.  This  optimism  is  unfortunately 
belied  by  official  figures.  The  War  Budget  presented  this  year 
to  the  Reichstag  gives  the  army  effectives  as  637,653.  This  does 
not  include  the  one-year  volunteers,  who  may  be  reckoned  at 
34,723.  Thus  the  active  army  is  652,376. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  War  Budget  for  1013  returns 
the  number  in  the  army  at  561,050.  But  this  total  includes 
53,250  men  in  Algeria  and  17,150  in  Tunis.  It  is  further  reduced 
by  34,500  in  the  auxiliary  services.  The  fighting  force,  there¬ 
fore,  is  526,550  men,  including  the  colonial  army.  Considering 
the  difficulties  of  transport  across  the  Mediterranean,  this  army 
cannot  be  regarded  as  available  for  Home  defence,  and  the 
mobilisable  force  therefore  is  reduced  to  457,700  (]  ,550  men  belong 
to  the  auxiliary  services). 

This  represents  a  difference  of  194,676  men  between  the  German 
and  the  French  establishment,  and  shows  that  M.  Barthou  was 
below  the  truth  when,  at  Caen,  he  spoke  of  an  inferiority  of 
180,000  men  on  the  side  of  France.  This  inferiority  would  be 
most  strongly  felt  in  the  opening  phases  of  a  war  which,  it  is 
believed,  would  be  largely  dependent  on  the  success  of  the  first 
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shock.  But  Germany  has  practically  unlimited  resources  in  her 
Keserve.  It  is  easy  for  her  to  call  up  an  additional  class,  whilst 
France,  with  half  the  population,  comes  speedily  to  the  end  of 
possibilities  in  that  direction. 

The  vaunted  superiority  of  the  French  Beserve  is,  I  fear,  only 
an  illusion.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  German  Beserve 
is  better  drilled  and  instructed  and  physically  fitter  than  the 
French.  Even  if  that  were  not  so,  it  is  always  dangerous  to  rely  on 
a  Beserve  to  resist  invasion.  It  is  said  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  1870,  the  German  forces  immediately  available  numbered 
ulX),U00,  and  the  French  just  half  that  total.  If,  then,  the 
relative  proportions  have  not  changed,  what  advantage  has  France 
gained  from  her  huge  expenditure  on  armaments  ?  In  his  striking 
siieech  at  Caen  on  May  4th,  M.  Barthou  protested  that  there  was 
only  one  way  of  making  good  the  deficit,  and  that  was  to  prolong 
the  term  of  military  service.  Other  measures  were  mere  pallia¬ 
tives.  It  is  easy  to  argue,  therefore,  that  in  rejecting  this 
measure,  the  Combists  have  placed  party  before  country. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  elements  of  the  actual  [Ministry 
are  not  really  Bepublicans.  The  contrary  is  the  case.  M.  Pichon, 
the  mainstay  of  the  Cabinet,  and  M.  Klotz,  Minister  of  Finance, 
are  both  well-known  Bepublicans,  the  latter,  indeed,  belonging 
to  the  Badical-Socialist  group.  Again,  it  is  absurd  to  oppose  to 
the  Superior  Army ,  C  ouncil  the  opinions  of  Parliamentary  soldiers 
and  persons  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  military  metier.  The 
tendency  in  France  is  to  listen  to  an  orator  and  even  to  follow 
his  advice  merely  because  he  speaks  well.  Fatal  error !  M. 
Jaures,  who  has  a  remarkable  intellect  and  a  vast  knowledge  of 
philosophy,  was  chosen  on  the  committee  to  examine  into  the 
Three  Years’  Bill,  merely  because  of  his  political  influence.  For 
two  days  he  spoke  in  the  Chamber  in  an  amazing  attempt  to 
show  that  you  can  construct  an  excellent  army  on  the  militia 
system,  which,  by  the  way,  is  his  pet  idea.  In  England  we  have 
a  natural  distrust  of  rhetoric.  Better  the  untrained  efforts  of  our 
Parliamentarians  than  the  fatal  word-spinning  of  the  eloquent 
French  deputy,  who,  starting  from  a  false  premiss,  develops  it 
with  seductive  skill. 

Part  of  our  national  success  comes  from  our  instinctive  allegiance 
to  the  expert  on  the.  spot.  Sometimes  our  dislike  of  the  doctrin¬ 
aire  is  carried  too  far.  We  shoXv  scant  gratitude  to  publicists  and 
critics  who  courageously  attempt  to  stem  the  current  of  public 
opinion  with  sound,  but  unpopular  doctrine. 

In  France,  the  armchair  strategist  is  apt  to  be  amusing.  Why 
go  to  Lorraine  to  meet  the  German?  he  asks.  Why  not  wait 
for  him  behind  the  Loire,  or  on  the  Central  plateau,  or  behind 
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the  Garonne  perhaps?  And  when  told  that  by  such  tactics  he 
is  exposing  Lorraine  and  Flanders,  Champagne  and  the  Franche 
Comte  to  the  invader,  who  will  become  master  of  the  region,  he 
replies  cheerfully  :  “We  shall  reconquer  the  country.”  Yet  it  is 
possible  to  suppose  that  “we  ”  shall  not  reconquer  the  country,  in 
which  case,  the  deb&cle  has  been  needlessly  accelerated. 

The  Combists  are  out  of  touch,  not  merely  with  military  reali¬ 
ties,  but  with  the  feeling  of  the  country.  Doubtless  it  would  be 
easy  to  establish  a  certain  analogy  between  this  party  and  a  party 
in  England  which  refuses  to  look  the  military  situation  in  the 
face ;  but  universal  service  is  unpopular  and  loses  votes.  In 
France,  the  Kadical- Socialists  are  equally  aware  that  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  a  three  years’  system  is  a  severe  tax  on  the  people,  and 
that  a  certain  iX)pularity  is  to  be  gained  by  resisting  it.  They  are 
encouraged  in  this  course  by  their  victory  over  Proportional  Repre¬ 
sentation.  It  was  going  to  change  the  “stagnant  ponds,”  as  M. 
Briand  called  them,  in  his  famous  si>eech  to  the  Senate,  when 
he  was  defeated  by  M.  Clemenceau.  But  the  stagnant  ponds  are 
warm  and  comfortable  to  those  who  are  in  them,  and  so  the 
arrondissementiers  resisted  the  scrutin  de  liste  and  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  minorities.  Where  vested  interests  are  concerned,  they 
are  as  tenacious  as  any  aristocrat  in  a  sinecure. 

They  have  temporarily  retarded  the  voting  of  this  great  reform 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  President  of  the  Republic, 
will  do  much  to  purify  political  manners  in  France,  and  relieve 
the  deputy  from  a  degrading  servitude  to  his  electorate.  To  give 
colour  to  their  resentment,  they  have  evoked  the  s|)ectre  of 
Clericalism  and  of  a  Dictatorship.  Similarly,  they  conjured  up 
the  bogey  of  Cesarism  or  dangerous  Jingoism  to  account  for  their 
opposition  to  Three  Years. 

It  is  of  a  piece  with  their  attitude  towards  Joan  of  Arc.  For, 
notwithstanding  the  eloquent  words  of  M.  Poincare,  who  remarked 
that  Joan  of  Arc  belonged  to  all  parties,  the  party  in  power  has 
taken  care  not  to  associate  itself  with  her  celebrations.  The 
national  fHe  day  is  not  yet  voted  by  Parliament.  A  year  ago 
the  Chamber  listened  sympathetically  to  a  motion  to  consecrate 
the  festival  to  Joan,  and  transmitted  the  project  to  a  committee. 
Since  then,  the  country  has  waited  for  the  voice  of  Parliament 
to  consecrate  the  Voices  of  the  ]\Iaid.  But  it  still  waits. 
Burned  by  the  Church,  La  Pucelle  is  reincinerated  by  the  anti¬ 
clerical  s. 

It  was  noteworthy  that  Le  Radical,  mouthpiece  of  the  party  in 
office,  was  much  more  concerned  over  the  recent  visit  of  Cardinal 
Vannutelli  than  over  the  incidents  of  the  frontier.  Is  there  pos¬ 
sibility  of  an  entente  between  Rome  and  the  Republic?  Then 
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the  canons  of  the  Church  become  more  fearful  than  the  camion 
of  the  Kaiser. 

It  is  because  the  French  are  Kealists  that  they  have  discovered 
the  Jacobin.  He  has  been  found  wanting.  He  has  misinter¬ 
preted  public  sentiment,  or  dragged  it  like  a  dead  thing  after 
his  chariot.  He  has  attempted  to  thwart  the  Three  Years’  Bill 
and  to  conserve  power  by  arresting  electoral  reform.  But  he  has 
simply  postponed  the  evil  day.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the  present 
Ministry  is  succeeded  by  another  more  definitely  anti-Clerical , 
the  phase  is  but  transitory.  Parliament  must  end  by  representing 
the  country,  and  not  a  political  faction.  Self-interest  has  killed 
public  sympathy,  not  preserved  it.  France  has  discovered  what 
Jacobinism  is  worth ;  the  English  have  yet  to  discover  it.  In  his 
brilliant  book  on  The  French  and  the  English,  Mr.  Lawrence 
Jerrold  declares  that  the  French  are  the  prose  nation,  and  the 
English  the  poets.  In  her  attitude  towards  national  service,  Eng¬ 
land  is  distinctly  unpractical,  and  wishes  apparently  to  surround 
herself  with  an  atmosphere  of  illusion.  If  a  Krupp  shell  were 
to  fall  into  some  French  newspaper  offices,  it  would  find  the  editor 
discussing,  probably,  the  danger  to  the  Republic  of  Church 
schools ;  if  it  fell  into  a  British  Cabinet  meeting,  it  would  find 
the  Ministers  discussing  perhaps  Marconi. 

Whatever  its  condition  in  England,  the  Radical  Party  is  dying 
in  France,  because  of  its  savage  self-interest  and  insensibility  to 
public  sentiment.  It  is  pathetic  to  find  enlightened  members  of 
the  party  believing  that  the  public  is  agitated  over  Church  ques¬ 
tions.  It  is  much  more  affected  by  the  growing  materialism. 

The  same  spectacle  of  a  Radical  Party  in  the  death-throes  is 
seen  in  Belgium.  Here  the  Radicals  have  signed  their  death- 
warrant  by  allying  themselves  with  the  Socialists  and  pretending 
to  keep  a  separate  entity.  The  very  moment  when  politics  super¬ 
sede  patriotism,  or  even  that  higher  kind  of  prudence  which  con¬ 
sists  in  taking  an  enlightened  view  of  public  interest,  then 
assuredly  the  moment  has  come  to  announce  the  doom  of  the 
party.  Alas!  politics  and  patriotism  play  a  strange,  distracting 
game  of  chasse  croise  in  France.  We  have  proof  of  it  in  such 
movements  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  which  is  attacked  by  Catholic 
organs  because,  they  say,  it  is  English,  and  inspired  by  the  Free¬ 
masons.  It  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  a  brilliant  and  attractive 
country  that  politics  have  taken  a  stand  in  the  pulpit,  and  affect 
every  department  of  life.  But  that  party  which  allows  it  to 
interfere  with  national  sentiment  has  compassed  its  own  destruc¬ 
tion. 

Charles  Dawbarn. 
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When,  at  the  time  of  the  Bestoration,  the  surviving  members  of 
the  Chapter  of  Winchester  again  entered  the  venerable  precincts 
of  the  Close,  they  must  have  done  so  with  strangely  contradictory 
feelings.  The  Dean,  Dr.  Y^oung,  had  passed  away,  and  five 
out  of  the  twelve  prebendaries.  Happy  on  the  one  hand  at  the 
turn  public  events  had  taken,  and  at  being  again,  after  fifteen 
years’  banishment,  in  possession  of  their  rights  and  dignities,  yet 
the  prospect  that  presented  itself  w'as  enough  to  dismay  the 
stoutest  heart.  The  attempt  to  pull  down  the  Cathedral  had, 
indeed,  happily  failed,  owing  to  the  protests  of  the  citizens — the 
original  copy  of  the  petition  against  “  the  destroyinge  and  pullinge 
downe  of  Trinitye  Church  ”  is  still  preserved  in  the  library — but 
the  sacred  building  was  in  a  grievous  condition  of  dilapidation. 
The  Deanery  and  most  of  the  Prebendal  houses  were  in  a  state 
bordering  on  ruin — “4  out  of  13  only  left  standing,”  states  a  con¬ 
temporary  document  with  perhaps  a  little  pardonable  exaggera¬ 
tion — and  the  library,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  source,  was 
demolished. 

The  new  Dean,  Dr.  Alexander  Hyde,  a  cousin  of  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Hyde,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon,  was  installed  on 
August  8th,  1660,  and  with  him  two  newly-appointed  preben¬ 
daries;  and  a  few  days  later,  on  Sunday,  August  19th,  Dr. 
Edward  Stanley,  one  of  the  surviving  prebendaries,  preached  the 
sermon  in  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral  to  commemorate  the  return 
of  the  Chapter.  His  sermon,  dedicated  to  Bishop  Morley,  is 
preserved  in  the  Cathedral  library,  and  in  it  he  thus  happily 
refers  to  the  return  :  “This  is  one  of  Christ’s  miracles,  that  He 
hath  stilled  the  raging  of  the  sea  ;  that  though  we  were  unworthily 
cast  out,  yet  we  are  met  again,  in  nave  Ecclesiae;  and  whether 
it  be  the  Quire,  or  the  Body  of  the  Church,  it  matters  not;  but 
here  we  are  by  God’s  mercy,  and  the  Ship  itself  is,  we  hope, 
secured ;  though  much  tom  and  ransack’d,  as  you  see.”  Three 
weeks  later,  the  first  Chapter  meeting  of  the  new  body  was  held, 
when,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Hyde,  a  petition  was  drawn 
up  to  the  King  asking  for  a  grant  of  money  towards  rebuilding 
and  repairing  the  Cathedral  property,  and  also  for  an  allowance  of 
convenient  timber — “Church  timber  having  been  so  generally 
wasted  and  destroyed  ” — that  they  may  “  rebuild  their  demolished 
cloisters,  library,  and  dwelling  houses.” 

The  library  here  mentioned  was  the  long  low  room  over  the 
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dark  cloister  which  runs  between  the  south  transept  of  the 
Cathedral  and  the  old  Norman  Chapter-house.  It  is  thus  referred 
to  in  the  Survey  of  the  Close,  made  by  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mission  in  1649  :  “  Alsoe  one  faire  Eoome  called  the  Library  with 
some  bookes  in  itt  lyeing  between  the  Howse  lately  belonginge 
to  the  Deane  and  the  Cloysters  built  with  stone,  the  Eoofe 
covered  with  Lead,  with  a  very  I'aire  pay  re  of  Stone  Stayres 
leadinge  out  of  the  said  Cloysters  up  to  the  said  Library.”  This 
room,  which  still  bears  traces  of  mediaeval  frescoes,  and  of  arched 
recesses  once  used  as  a  receptacle  for  books,  was  probably  fitted 
up  by  good  Prior  Silkstede,  whose  initials  may  be  seen  on  the 
stone  moulding  of  the  east  window,  and  was  doubtless  used  as  a 
library  in  pre-Eeformation  times.  It  was  almost  certainly  the 
Cathedral  Library  in  the  days  preceding  the  Civil  War.  During 
the  period  of  the  Commonwealth  the  roof  had  doubtless  been 
stripped  for  the  sake  of  the  lead  valued  at  ‘‘twoe  hundred  and 
Twentye  pounds  sixteene  shillings,”  and  its  timbers  sold,  as 
happened  in  the  case  of  several  of  the  prebendal  houses,  and  the 
room  presented  a  deplorable  condition. 

But  not  only  was  the  library  “demolished,”  but  such  manu¬ 
scripts  and  books  as  had  escaped  the  pillage  that  followed  the 
Reformation  were  gone.  The  fine  collection  of  illuminated  manu¬ 
scripts  which  had  been  the  pride  of  the  Benedictine  monastery, 
had  dwindled  down  to  some  fifteen  or  twenty  codices,  and  these, 
together  with  a  collection  of  printed  books,  valued  at  T200,  had 
been  “  imbezzled  ”  during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth ,  and 
carried  up  to  London.  The  books  and  manuscripts  were  at 
length,  after  much  trouble,  recovered,  when,  at  the  instance  of 
Nicolas  Love,  the  chief  Parliamentary  authority  at  Winchester, 
they  were  presented  by  Oliver  Cromwell  to  Winchester  College. 
The  College,  as  the  bursar’s  accounts  clearly  show,  bore  the 
expense  of  removing  the  books  “a  Londino  ad  Collegium,”  where 
they  arrived  early  in  the  year  1653,  and  were  duly  incorporated 
in  the  library. 

It  was  a  heavy  task  that  confronted  the  Dean  and  Chapter  on 
their  return  to  the  Close  in  the  autumn  of  1660,  and  one  that 
took  several  years  to  accomplish.  “The  first  thing  which  was 
thought  most  necessary,”  as  we  learn  from  “the  proceedings  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter”  still  in  existence,  “was  to  rebuild  the 
house  of  God,  w®^  was  done  with  all  possible  expedition  to  a  very 
great  expense  of  money,  and  in  the  next  place  to  rebuild  the 
deanery  and  the  houses  of  those  Prebendaries  w®**  were  totally 
demolisht.”  Considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  work  by 
the  end  of  the  year  1667,  when  some  T15,000  had  been  expended  : 
but  the  library  yet  awaited  restoration.  Shortly  before  Christmas 
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good  Bishop  Morley  wrote  to  his  “very  loveing  freinds  the  I)eaii 
and  Chapter  of  Winchester,”  touching  the  “building  and  re¬ 
payring  of  such  of  y*"  bowses  as  are  yet  unbuilt  or  want  repara¬ 
tion.”  And  he  adds  :  “I  wish  you  had  a  Library  too,  I  mean  a 
convenient  Eeceptacle  for  such  books  as  will  probably  from  tyme 
to  tyme  be  bestowed  upon  you.  I  am  sure  you  are  likely  to  have 
all  or  most  of  mine,  and  I  hope  mine  and  your  successors  will 
follow  mine  and  your  example.”  In  answ^er  to  this  appeal  the 
Chapter  set  about  “rebuilding  and  repayring”  the  long  room 
over  the  dark  cloister,  covering  it  with  the  sloping  slate  roof  which 
we  see  to-day. 

The  work  of  restoration  seems  to  have  been  completed  by  the 
end  of  1670,  but  some  years  elapsed  before  the  library  was 
furnished  with  books.  The  sorry  remnant  of  the  old  collection 
remained  in  the  safe  keeping  of  Winchester  College ;  and  Bishop 
Morley,  in  spite  of  his  three  score  years  and  ten,  continued  to 
“rise  about  5  o’clock  in  the  morning,  winter  and  summer,  and 
to  go  to  bed  about  11  at  night,  and  in  the  coldest  mornings  never 
to  have  a  fire,  or  his  bed  warmed  at  night.”  Two  years  before 
his  death  the  good  Bishop,  not  unmindful  of  his  promise  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  caused  a  catalogue  of  his  books  to  be  written 
on  vellum,  in  a  folio  volume  bound  in  calf,  and  presented  to 
the  Cathedral  authorities,  as  appears  from  the  following  statement 
entered  upon  the  last  leaf  of  the  catalogue  itself  : — 

“  Memorandum, — That  this  Catalogue  of  Bookes  was  presented  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Winchester,  from  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  George 
Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,  upon  the  28th  day  of  November,  1682,  as  being 
a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Bookes  in  his  Lordship’s  Library,  bequeathed  by  his 
Lordship’s  Will  to  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Winchester,  and 
which  the  longer  his  Lordship  lived,  he  declared  by  his  letter  should  be  the 
more  and  not  the  fewer  :  which  Catalogue  his  Lordship  appointed  to  be  kept 
by  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being,  and  the  delivery  of  which  is  attested 
by  us. 

“William  Douthwaite, 

“Thomas  Cranley,  Notary  Public.’’ 

After  the  delivery  of  this  catalogue  into  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Cathedral,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had  still  some 
little  time  to  wait  before  they  obtained  possession  of  the  library. 
But  towards  the  close  of  October,  1684,  Thomas  Ken,  one  of  the 
prebendaries,  was  summoned  from  Winchester  to  Farnham  to 
attend  the  Bishop’s  death-bed.  The  end  came  “about  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  October,  when  the 
most  w^orthy  and  pious  bishop  surrendered  up  his  soul  to  God  in 
Farnham  Castle,”  doubtless  in  the  tiny  bedroom  under  the  stair¬ 
case  of  Fox’s  tower,'  “in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.”  Only  a  few 
months  before  his  death  Morley’s  dear  friend,  Izaac  Walton,  had 
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passed  away  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  “full  ninety  years  and  past,” 
and  had  been  buried  in  Prior  Silkstede’s  chapel  in  Winchester 
Cathedral.  And  as  the  two  friends,  as  one  has  said,  had  been 
“lovely  and  pleasant”  together  in  their  lives,  so  “in  their  death 
they  were  not  divided,”  for  a  few  days  after  his  decease  the  body 
of  Bishop  Morley  was  conveyed  from  Farnham,  through  Alton 
and  Alresford  and  down  the  Itchen  valley,  to  Winchester,  w'here 
it  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  nave  of  his  great  Cathedral,  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps  leading  to  the  choir  on  the  north  side,  opposite  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Edyngdon. 

Shortly  after  the  bishop’s  death  his  books  were  removed  to  the 
long  room  over  the  dark  cloister  known  henceforth  as  Bishop 
Morley’s  Library.  And  with  the  books  were  transferred  the 
oaken  presses  or  bookcases  which  contained  them.  At  any  rate, 
tradition  has  always  associated  the  bookshelves  as  well  as  the 
books  with  the  gift  of  this  munificent  prelate.  And  a  close 
inspection  of  the  bookcases  lends  abundant  confirmation  to  the 
tradition.  They  are  of  dark  oak,  wffh  curiously  carved  cornices, 
ornamented  with  knobs  and  pinnacles,  after  the  style  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  And  that  they  were  made  originally  for 
another  room,  and  have  been  adapted  to  their  present  position, 
is  evident  from  several  considerations.  On  the  original  cornice 
of  the  oak  panelling  which  now  covers  the  walls  of  the  window- 
recesses  may  be  seen  the  labels  which  formerly  indicated  the 
number  of  the  shelves  beneath.  When  the  cornice  was  adapted 
to  the  panelling  the  labels  were  not  removed  and  may  easily  be 
distinguished.  The  supply  of  moulding,  too,  was  not  sufficient 
to  go  entirely  round  the  walls,  and  in  several  places  cornice  of 
another  design  had  to  be  employed.  The  pinnacles,  again, 
especially  in  the  window-recesses,  were  too  high  for  the  low 
ceiling,  and  some  of  the  spikes  had  to  be  shortened  or  removed. 
Tradition,  therefore,  is  probably  right;  and  the  bookcases, 
enriched  at  the  four  corners  with  the  arms  of  the  diocese,  doubt¬ 
less  once  ornamented  the  library  of  the  good  bishop. 

An  examination  of  the  official  catalogue,  made  in  1682,  reveals 
the  nature  and  extent  of  Bishop  Morley’s  gift.  It  consisted  of 
nearly  two  thousand  volumes,  bound  for  the  most  part  in  sombre 
calf  or  in  antique  vellum,  and  protected  in  some  cases  with  iron 
clasps  and  bands.  0f  the  two  thousand  volumes,  nearly  700  were 
in  folio,  500  in  quarto,  and  the  rest  in  octavo  or  duodecimo ;  with 
some  twenty-four  bound  volumes  of  pamphlets.  More  than  half 
the  volumes  were  in  the  Latin  tongue,  a  few  in  Greek  and  in 
Hebrew,  nearly  150  in  French  or  Italian,  and  about  700  in 
English.  The  library  represented  just  such  a  collection  of  books 
as  we  should  associate  with  a  wealthy  high-church  scholar  and 
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divine,  of  strong  royalist  opinions,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  classics  in  fine  folio  editions  are  well 
represented.  There  are  excellent  copies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers,  mostly  in  folio,  and  bound  in  calf.  As  became  an  ardent 
royalist  and  a  strong  supporter  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  there  are 
the  works  of  King  James  I.,  and  of  “King  Charles  the  Martyr” 
in  two  folio  volumes.  The  residence  of  Morley  on  the  continent 
during  the  period  of  the  Commonw^ealth  is  illustrated,  not  only 
by  the  inclusion  in  his  library  of  the  works  of  his  foreign  friends, 
Samuel  Bochart  and  Claude  Salmasius  the  antagonist  of  Milton, 
but  also  by  his  collection  of  French  and  Italian  books.  Among 
the  latter  there  is  a  copy  of  the  sermons  of  Savonarola,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  an  interest  in  Dante. 

The  collection  is  rich  in  Bibles  and  Service-books,  although 
more  examples  of  early  English  editions  of  the  Bible  might  have 
been  expected.  Of  servige-books  there  is  an  early  printed  copy 
of  the  Sarum  Missal,  and  original  editions  of  both  the  Prayer 
Books  of  Edward  VI., that  of  1549  and  that  of  1552,  and  these 
are  works  of  very  considerable  value.  Of  Bibles,  there  are 
copies  of  Erasmus’  Greek  Testament,  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
Bible,  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  of  French  and  Spanish  and  Italian 
Bibles,  and  of  the  exceedingly  rare  and  interesting  Indian  Bible 
of  1663.  But  of  early  English  versions  the  only  examples  seem 
to  have  been  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  Bishops’  Bible  published 
in  1585,  late  editions  of  Eheim’s  New  Testament  and  of  the 
Douay  Bible,  and  a  third  edition  of  Dr.  Fulke’s  Ehenish  New 
Testament  published  in  1617. 

Of  Eeformation  theology  there  is  an  abundant  display,  includ¬ 
ing  the  works  of  Erasmus,  of  Martin  Luther,  and  of  Melancthon. 
But  it  is  chiefly  in  English  controversial  literature  that  the  library 
of  Bishop  Morley  is  richest  and  most  representative.  A  large 
number  of  these  writings  are  now  entirely  obsolete,  but  the 
library  contains  an  excellent  collection  of  the  works  of  the 
seventeenth-century  divines.  To  mention  but  a  few  of  the  better- 
known  and  more  interesting  volumes,  there  are  fine  folio  copies 
of  Archbishop  Laud’s  famous  controversy  with  Fisher,  of 
Jewell’s  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,  of  Hooker’s  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Polity,  and  of  Pearson’s  Exposition  of  the  Creed.  There 
are  the  w'orks  of  Bishop  Morley ’s  old  friends,  fellow-canons  of 
Christ  Church,  Dr.  Hammond  and  Dr.  Sanderson  ;  also  of  Bishop 
Andrewes,  of  Archbishop  Ussher,  and  of  Dr.  Donne.  Of  the 
latitudinarian  divines,  while  the  great  work  of  Chillingworth  on 
The  Religion  of  Protestants  is  absent,  the  school  is  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Rational  Account  of  the  Protestant  Religion  of 
Edward  Stillingfleet,  by  the  famous  sermons  of  Tillotson,  and 
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by  the  Golden  Remains  of  the  ever  memorable  Mr.  John  Hales  of 
Eton  College.  The  Cambridge  school  of  Christian  Platonists  is 
excellently  represented  by  the  works  of  John  Smith,  of  Ralph 
Cudworth,  and  of  Henry  More.  No  fewer  than  nineteen  volumes 
of  Richard  Baxter’s  controversial  writings  are  to  be  found  in 
the  library,  but,  strange  to  say,  his  most  enduring  monument, 
The  Saint's  Rest,  is  wanting.  We  should  have  expected  among 
the  work  on  ecclesiastical  history,  which  include  Burnet’s 
History  of  the  Reformation  and  Peter  Heylin’s  volume  on  the 
same  subject,  the  more  celebrated  Church  History  of  Britain  by 
the  immortal  Fuller,  but  this,  too,  is  absent.  It  is  also  curious 
that  George  Herbert  is  only  represented  by  his  prose  work,  A 
Priest  to  the  Temple,  and  that  no  copy  of  his  more  famous  poems 
is  to  be  found  among  the  Bishop’s  books.  But  poetry,  it  is  clear, 
did  not  appeal  to  the  theological  instincts  of  our  good  prelate. 
His  library  of  two  thousand  volumes  contains  only  a  few  examples 
of  the  English  poets.  There  is  a  folio  copy  of  Spenser’s  Fairy 
Queen,  and  also  an  edition  of  Butler’s  Hudihras,  and  a  first 
edition  of  the  poems  of  Dr.  Donne.  Shakespeare  is  absent,  and 
Herrick,  and  Wither,  and  Quarles,  and  Crashaw,  and  Vaughan. 
But  as  if  in  some  measure  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  the 
Bishop  possessed  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Milton’s  Paradise 
Jjost.  It  is  still  in  the  Cathedral  Library,  carefully  and  jealously 
preserved,  one  of  the  most  precious  printed  books  in  our 
|)ossession . 

Among  other  books  that  call  for  notice  may  be  mentioned,  on 
account  of  their  early  dates,  the  Works  of  Gerson,  printed  in 
1480,  and  the  Dialogues  of  William  of  Ocham,  printed  at  Lyons 
in  140.5.  It  is  interesting  to  find  cojues  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s 
rteligio  Medici,  of  Burnet’s  Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  of 
John  Seldon’s  History  of  Tithes ;  while  the  collection  of  pam¬ 
phlets  contains  the  famous  tracts  on  the  Smectymnus  controversy. 
One  or  two  omissions  in  so  large  a  collection  of  books  is  certainly 
curious.  There  was  no  copy  of  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's  Progress  in 
the  Bishop’s  library.  Theological  prejudice  cannot  account  for 
its  absence,  for  Morley  possessed  works  of  Baxter  and  John  Owen, 
and  William  Penn  and  other  Nonconformists.  But  stranger  still 
is  the  fact  that  no  copy  of  Ken’s  Manual  of  Prayers  or  of  Izaac 
Walton’s  Com  pleat  /Angler  was  to  be  found  among  the  Bishop’s 
books.  Ken  was  Morley’s  chaplain  and  one  of  his  most  trusted 
friends,  while  with  Izaac  Walton  the  Bishop  had  been  for  many 
years  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy.  The  library,  it  is  true, 
possessed  copies  of  Walton’s  Lives,  and  also  of  his  last  work,  the 
Life  of  Dr.  Robert  Sanderson,  which,  dedicated  to  his  old  friend 
Bishop  Morley,  he  published  in  his  eighty-fifth  year;  but  there 
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was  no  copy  of  his  more  famous  work,  which,  as  Charles  Lamb 
said  of  it  in  after  days,  “would  sweeten  a  man’s  temper  at  any 
time  to  read  it.”  Fishing,  it  may  be,  was  taken  to  be  akin  to 
poetry,  being  a  “contemplative  man’s  recreation”;  and  poetry, 
as  we  have  seen,  found  no  response  in  the  heart  of  Bishop  Morley. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  his  letter  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
the  good  Bishop  had  promised  that  the  longer  he  lived  the  number 
of  books  he  bequeathed  to  the  Cathedral  Library  should  be  “the 
more  and  not  the  fewer.”  This  promise  was  clearly  carried  out ; 
and  when,  shortly  after  the  Bishop’s  death,  his  executors  handed 
over  to  the  Chapter  the  Morley  Library,  they  included  “the  more 
bookes  ”  which  had  accumulated  between  the  delivery  of  the  cata¬ 
logue  in  1628  and  the  Bishop’s  death  two  years  later.  These 
additional  volumes  were  duly  entered  in  the  Bishop’s  official  cata¬ 
logue,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  only  catalogue  in  use  for  many 
subsequent  years.  The  Dean  and  Chapter,  or  at  least  the  more 
cultured  and  intelligent  members,  were  doubtless  gratified  with 
their  new  possession,  and  it  must  have  been  a  matter  of  some 
congratulation  that  at  length  the  old  bookroom,  associated  with 
the  name  of  Prior  Silkstede,  was  once  again  fitted  with  presses 
and  furnished  with  a  library  of  at  least  tw'o  thousand  volumes. 

The  Bishop  had  expressed  the  hope  that  other  people  might  be 
found  to  follow’  his  example  and  to  present  books  to  the  Cathedral 
Tjibrary.  Perhaps  the  first  to  do  so  was  his  friend  and  chaplain, 
Thomas  Ken,  who  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  Bishop’s  death,  and 
indeed  in  consequence  of  it,  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  In  commemoration  of  that  event  he  presented 
to  the  library  a  few  folio  volumes,  bound  in  calf,  which  are  still 
]>reserved  with  jealous  care. 

The  gift  of  Thomas  Ken,  following  on  that  of  Bishop  Morley, 
may  have  reminded  the  Chapter  of  that  collection  of  books  and 
manuscripts,  the  property  of  the  Cathedral,  which  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  Nicolas  Love  had  been  made  over  by  Oliver  Cromwell  to 
Winchester  College.  It  had  been  a  most  scandalous  proceeding, 
and  the  College  authorities  were  doubtless  not  well  pleased  with 
it.  At  any  rate,  an  effort  has  been  made,  but  unsuccessfully,  to 
erase  the  record  of  it  from  the  College  Catalogue.  Now  a  few 
months  before  Morley’ s  death  a  canonry  of  the  Cathedral  had 
fallen  vacant,  and  the  Bishop,  with  commendable  insight  and 
good  sense,  had  appointed  Dr.  John  Nicholas,  Warden  of  the 
College.  John  Nicholas  had  been  an  old  school-fellow  of  Thomas 
Ken’s — they  were  admitted  scholars  at  the  same  time,  and  they 
had  been  up  at  New  College  together — and  for  a  few  months  they 
were  fellow-canons  of  Winchester  Cathedral.  The  subject  of  the 
old  Cathedral  Library  must  have  been  discussed  between  them. 
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It  was,  of  course,  a  delicate  matter,  and  one  not  lightly  to  be 
brought  forward.  However,  within  a  few  months  Ken  left 
Winchester  for  Wells,  and  Warden  Nicholas,  busy  with  his  new 
Schoolroom  and  with  his  prebendal  house  in  the  Close,  had  more 
than  enough  to  occupy  his  energies.  But  a  few  years  later,  in 
1695,  it  came  about  that  Dr.  John  Harris,  Headmaster  of  Win¬ 
chester  College,  w'as  also  ap^xunted  Canon  of  the  Cathedral ;  and 
thus  the  Warden  and  the  Informator  were  on  the  Chapter 
together.  The  opportunity  had  now  come,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  venture  the  opinion  that  it  was  during  the  time  when  Dr. 
Nicholas  and  Dr.  Harris  were  canons  together,  viz.,  between  the 
years  1695  and  1700,  that  the  manuscripts  and  books  were 
returned  to  the  Cathedral  Library. 

That  the  great  majority  of  those  literary  treasures  have 
been  restored  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  conjecture.  With  regard 
to  the  manuscripts,  some  fifteen  in  number,  it  has  long  been 
recognised  that,  although  the  time  and  circumstances  of  their 
return  is  unknown,  they  now  repose  in  the  Cathedral  Library. 
One  single  codex  remains  at  College,  a  concordance  or  canon  of 
the  Gospels  with  notes  and  index,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  is 
written  the  following  memorandum  :  “This  beautiful  MS.,  the 
most  superbly  embellished  one  of  the  College  to  which  it  belongs, 
is  not  only  defective  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  but  in  very 
many  other  parts,  and  most  of  the  illuminated  letters  have  been 
cut  out.  It  belonged  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester, 
and  is  one  of  the  valuable  MSS.  which,  with  a  quantity  of  books, 
belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  Oliver  Cromwell  allowed  the 
College  to  acquire  in  1653,  when  the  Dean  and  Chapter  were 
suppressed.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  illuminated  letters 
were  cut  out  by  former  College  porters  and  given  to  visitors ;  but 
it  seems  more  likely  that  the  MS.  suffered  mutilation  while  it  was 
in  the  custody  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.”  We  need  not  discuss 
the  question  of  mutilation  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  while  the 
College  retains  this  one  beautiful  Codex  the  rest  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts  were  returned  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  now  safely 
repose  in  the  Cathedral  Library. 

With  regard  to  “the  quantity  of  printed  books  belonging  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,”  considerable  obscurity  as  to  their  fate 
existed  until  quite  recently.  It  seems  to  have  been  generally  sup¬ 
posed  that  most  of  them  at  any  rate  remained  in  the  possession 
of  Winchester  College.  The  supposition  is  entirely  wrong.  The 
investigations  of  the  present  writer  have  conclusively  shown  that 
when  the  MSS.  were  returned  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the 
printed  books  were  returned  with  them.  Of  the  124  works 
contained  in  the  176  volumes  which  Oliver  Cromwell  made 
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over  to  Winchester  College  in  the  year  1653,  the  great 
majority  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  Cathedral  Library.  ]t 
has  been  found  impossible,  partly  owing  to  bad  writing  and 
faded  ink,  and  partly  to  inadequate  description,  to  trace 
the  whole  of  the  volumes,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
all  the  books  that  could  be  identified  as  belonging  to  the  Cathedral 
were  honourably  returned  by  the  College  authorities.  When  the 
volumes  were  restored  the  Cathedral  librarian  entered  their  titles 
as  far  as  possible  in  their  right  alphabetical  position  in  the  Morley 
Catalogue,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  used  for  many  years  as 
the  general  catalogue  of  the  library.  After  much  painstaking 
labour,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  magnifying  glass,  a  little 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  printed  books  have  been  satisfactorily 
identified.  With  regard  to  the  remaining  third,  some,  it  seems 
to  be  clear  from  an  examination  of  the  College  Catalogue,  could 
not  be  traced  at  the  time  of  transference ;  while  others,  owing  to 
partial  or  inaccurate  description,  can  no  longer  be  recognised. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  most  of  these  are  reposing  with  their 
fellows  on  the  dusky  shelves  of  the  Morley  Library. 

It  is  pleasant  therefore  to  know  that,  as  at  Lambeth  so  at 
Winchester,  the  majority  of  the  volumes  which  had  been  alienated 
at  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  eventually  found  their  way 
back  to  their  old  home.  By  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
— 150  years  after  the  pillage  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  and 
fifty  years  after  that  of  the  Commonwealth — we  may  think  of 
St.  Swithun’s  library  as  again  containing  a  respectable  number 
of  books.  Bishop  Morley’s  munificent  gift  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  collection.  In  addition  to  this  there  were  some  fifteen  illu¬ 
minated  manuscripts  which  belonged  to  the  old  Benedictine 
monastery,  nearly  two  hundred  volumes  which  had  accumulated 
between  the  establishment  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  1541  and 
the  Civil  War,  and  a  few  books  given  by  private  individuals. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  gifts  of  our  friends  the 
Prebendaries  Thomas  Ken  and  John  Nicholas,  and  William 
Hawkins,  the  son-in-law  of  Izaac  Walton. 
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Patriotism  in  the  eyes  of  all  too  many  people  in  this  country 
has,  ridiculously  enough,  come  to  be  regarded  as  synonymous 
with  a  ready  approval  of  huge  expenditure  on  armaments  and 
with  aggressive  shouting  about  Empire ;  it  has  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  something  inevitably  associated  with  warfare  actual 
or  potential.  Patriotism  is,  indeed,  arrogantly  assumed,  by 
themselves,  to  belong  only  to  those  who  suffer  from  a  kind  of 
megalomania  of  militarism.  The  highest  and  truest  patriotism 
is  surely  the  patriotism  of  peace ;  that  which  actively  develops 
the  best  in  its  people,  instead  of  teaching  them  to  anticipate 
with  a  kind  of  furtive  suspicion  which  is  itself  provocative  every 
action  of  their  neighbours.  Such  patriotism  is  not  incompatible 
with  preparedness  to  repel  any  invasion;  is,  indeed,  the  best 
preparation  to  such  an  end ;  it  is  the  patriotism  of  sanity  rather 
than  of  vanity,  of  dignity  rather  than  of  “nerves.”  Those  visitors 
who  had  the  privilege  of  being  in  Prague  during  the  past  summer, 
when  the  great  Sokol  Congress  took  place,  had  writ  large  before 
their  eyes  a  remarkable  object-lesson  in  this  finer  and  truer 
patriotism. 

To  the  vast  majority  of  English  people  the  word  Sokol  will 
convey  no  meaning.  It  is  only  those  who  happen  to  have  read, 
and  who  remember,  the  few  accounts  which  have  appeared  in 
our  newspapers,  or  the  slight  references  to  be  found  in  books 
about  Bohemia,  or  those  who  have  visited  the  kingdom  which 
forms  the  north-western  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  and  more  particularly  those  who  were  in  Prague  in 
the  summer  of  1907  or  of  1912,  to  whom  the  word  will  convey 
anything  of  its  real  significance.  Primarily,  the  word  means  in 
the  Czech  ^  language  a  falcon,  but  it  has  gained  a  secondary  and 
deeply  significant  meaning  from  having  been  adopted  as  the 
distinguishing  word  for  one  of  the  most  remarkable  patriotic 
organisations  in  history.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  is,  as  every 
schoolboy  knows,  also  King  of  Hungary  and  King  of  Bohemia. 
Francis  Joseph  was,’ indeed,  duly  crowned  as  King  of  Hungary, 
though  he — unfortunately,  as  it  may  well  appear  to  a  foreign 
observer — did  not  enlist  the  full  sentiment  of  his  Czech  subjects 

(1)  I  use  the  commonly  accepted,  but  quite  unpronounceable,  Anglicised 
form  of  the  word  ^5ech.  It  would,  however,  be  most  phonetically  rendered 
as  Tchech — the  final  ch  being  pronounced  much  as  in  the  Scotch  “loch”  or 
the  German  “  Hoch !  ”  The  French  Tcheque  suggests  the  sound  far  better 
than  our  Czech,  though  rendering  the  closing  consonants  too  strongly. 
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by  fulfilling  the  promise  made  in  1871  and  being  specially 
crowned  in  Prague  as  King  of  Bohemia.  Still,  during  his  reign 
the  people  of  Bohemia  have  won  a  degree  of  independence  to 
which  under  tyrannous  and  repressive  rule  they  had  for  genera¬ 
tions  been  strangers.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  entering 
into  the  story  of  Bohemian  subversion  and  the  strenuous  struggle 
by  which  the  ancient  kingdom  won  to  some  measure  of  national 
liberty  and  recognition.  It  was,  however,  out  of  the  winning  of 
that  measure  of  recognition  that  there  developed  the  remarkable 
organisation  with  which  this  article  deals,  an  organisation  which 
if  it  has  not  worked  a  revolution  in  its  crystallising  of  the  moral 
and  physical  forces  of  a  remarkable  people,  has  served  in  an 
extraordinary  way  at  once  as  a  centripetal  and  a  centrifugal  force 
to  all  national  and  patriotic  feeling.  Primarily,  the  Sokols  form, 
no  doubt,  a  great  force  for  the  moral  and  physical  uplifting  and 
organising  of  a  nation ;  but  secondarily,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  onlooker,  it  is  not  fanciful  to  find  in  them  a  manifestation 
of  the  undying  spirit  of  nationality ;  to  realise  that  in  them  we 
have  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Czech  people  working  con¬ 
sciously  along  lines  of  self-preservation,  and  in  a  manner  with 
which  we  should  have  the  greatest  sympathy,  seeing  the  way  in 
which  we  have  for  generations  made  something  of  a  cult  of  games 
and  sports,  have  claimed  to  find  physical  and  moral  good  even  in 
boxing.  The  noble  art  of  self-defence  by  means  of  fisticuffs  was 
supposed  to  enable  a  man  to  hold  his  own  against  attack  ;  was,  as 
it  were,  an  individualistic  art,  but  that  same  noble  art  of  self- 
defence  may  have  the  result  of  producing  bullies — the  Sokol 
produces  patriots;  stands,  indeed,  as  has  been  already  said,  for  a 
triumphant  attempt  at  self-conscious  nation-building. 

An  advance  post,  as  it  were,  of  the  Slav  races,  almost  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Teutons,  the  Bohemians  have  resolutely  fought 
against  Germanising  influences,  and  in  this  great  gymnastic 
organisation  have  built  up  a  force  the  full  significance  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  gauge,  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  read  in  it  a 
fervid  declaration  of  nationality,  of  the  right  to  claim  that 
nationality,  and  of  the  determination,  should  it  be  necessary,  to 
uphold  it.  Visitors  w’ho  were  in  Prague  during  a  momentous 
week  in  the  past  summer  had  some  indication  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  extent  to  which  this  gymnastic  organisation — the  Sokol 
movement — has  grown,  both  on  the  plain  of  Letna,  where  the 
massed  drill  was  displayed,  and  in  the  square  before  the  Old 
Towm  Hall  in  the  middle  of  the  ancient  city,  where  about  35,000 
men  Sokols  formed  up  in  a  compact  mass,  with  an  array  of 
banners  which  showed  that  the  loyal  Bohemians,  banded  together 
under  the  sign  of  the  falcon,  included  many  who  had  come  from 
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several  centres  in  America,  from  London,  from  Paris,  Berlin, 
Dresden,  and  other  European  cities,  and  that  with  them  were 
Sokol  contingents  from  Eussia  and  all  the  Slavic  countries  of 
south-eastern  Europe.  It  was  a  remarkably  picturesque  sight, 
this  massed  gathering  of  the  “Falcons”  in  the  Town  Hall  square. 
It  was  a  deeply  impressive  one  on  the  Letna  plain  where  succes¬ 
sively  11,000  men,  and  then  6,000  women,  Sokols  went  through 
their  gymnastic  exercises.  These  thousands  making  their  suc¬ 
cessive  movements  as  one  in  accord  with  the  music  of  a  great 
band  gave  an  impression  of  sureness  and  strength  simply 
astounding.  It  was,  as  it  were,  an  army  of  peace  that  possessed 
a  significance  far  more  touching,  far  more  inspiring  than  could 
have  been  realised  from  any  display  of  a  similar  number  of 
soldiery.  Here,  one  could  not  help  thinking,  was  the  young 
manhood  and  young  womanhood  of  a  nation — the  parents  of  the 
next  generation — dominated  by  a  passionate  loyalty,  giving  itself 
up  to  a  strenuous  but  ordered  physical  education ;  and  the  more 
one  inquired  into  the  matter  the  deeper  became  one’s  admira¬ 
tion,  not  only  of  the  thing  accomplished,  but  of  the  underlying 
idea.  It  was,  indeed,  a  sight  to  set  the  observer  thinking  and 
inquiring — thinking  of  how  fine  a  result  was  to  be  obtained  by 
systematising  the  gymnastic  energy  of  a  people,  and  inquiring 
as  to  how  the  present  pitch  of  excellence  had  been  attained  in 
Bohemia. 

The  answer  to  such  an  inquiry  can  only  be  given  by  stating, 
though  briefly,  the  story  of  the  Sokol — a  story  which  the 
Bohemians  are,  not  unjustifiably,  proud  of  repeating.  It  was 
one  of  the  grievances  of  the  people  in  the  days  of  their  worst 
oppression  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  form  themselves 
publicly  into  any  such  associations  as  serve  to  foster  and  preserve 
the  spirit  of  nationality  /  and  thus  it  came  about  that  when  the 
first  days  of  comparative  liberty  dawned  upon  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Bohemia,  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  one  of  the  first 
uses — one  of  the  most  significant  and  valuable  of  uses — made  of 
the  reacquired  privilege  was  the  formation  of  a  Gymnastic  Union. 
This  was  done  under  the  energetic  leadership  of  Dr.  Miroslav 
Tyrs,^  an  able  and  far-sighted  young  man  of  nine-and-twenty, 
who  would  seem  from  the  first  to  have  appreciated  the  patriotic 
value  that  such  an*  organisation  might  come  to  possess.  Tyrs 
lost  no  time,  and  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  new  Gymnastic 
Union  was  held  in  Prague  on  February  16th,  1862,  when  Mr. 

(1)  Miroslav  Tyrs  (pronounced  Tyrsh),  bom  on  September  9th,  1832,  was 
Professor  of  i^sthetics  at  the  University  of  Prague,  but  as  an  ardent  Bohemian 
patriot  gave  himself  up  largely  to  the  idea  of  training  his  nation  more  or 
lees  upon  the  lines  of  ancient  Greek  gymnastics.  He  died  in  the  Tyrol  on 
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Jindrich  Fiigner^ — whose  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Tyrs 
— was  elected  its  president.  The  choice  was  a  happy  one,  and 
the  names  of  Tyrs  and  Fiigner  are  twined  in  the  Bohemian 
memory  as  joint  founders  of  the  great  Sokol  movement.  On 
March  5th  of  the  same  year  the  first  gymnastic  exercises  as 
arranged  by  Tyrs  w'ere  exhibited  in  a  Prague  gymnasium,  and 
the  movement  not  only  began  to  grow  with  surprising  rapiditv, 
but  Tyrs  and  Fiigner  recognised  that  it  might  be  made  to  serve 
the  dual  purpose  of  insuring  the  mens  sana  as  well  as  the  corpore 
sano.  They  aimed  at  making  the  men  who  joined  the  Union  not 
only  physically  fit,  but  at  inspiring  them  with  the  patriotic  resolve 
to  make  the  best  of  themselves — not  for  any  mere  prize-winning 
or  competitor-defeating,  but  to  the  end  of  national  well-being. 
The  whole  system  of  training  was  deliberately  designed  with  the 
object  of  improving  the  moral  of  all  who  should  be  moved  by  the 
patriotic  impulse  to  undertake  it,  and  the  patriotic  purpose  was 
emphasised  by  the  establishing  of  a  special  Sokol  costume  based 
on  the  then  widely  famous  dress  of  Garibaldi’s  “Bed  Shirts.”  In 
the  round  fawn-coloured  cap  was  placed  a  feather  of  the  indi¬ 
genous  falcon  known  to  the  Bohemians  as  the  Sokol,  and  the 
name  of  that  bird  soon  came  to  be  identified  with  the  Gymnastic 
Unions  and  their  members.  Jacket — often  worn  hussar-fashion 
over  the  shoulder— and  trousers  of  the  same  fawn  colour,  and 
high  black  boots  completed  the  costume.  This,  it  should  be 
added,  is  the  full  dress;  that  for  drilling  in  the  case  of  the  men 
consists  of  a  thin  white  vest  or  singlet  and  dark  trousers,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  women  dark  blue  serge  skirt  and  bodice,  with 
“sailor”  collar,  a  white  tie,  and  a  cap — something  like  a  lady’s 
bathing-cap  in  shape — of  figured  red  stuff. 

To-day  we  find  the  Sokol  writ  large  throughout  Bohemia ;  in 
many  of  the  provincial  towns  one  of  the  most  striking  buildings 
will  be  seen  to  have  carved  in  bold  letters  across  its  front  the 
inspiring  word,  and  inquiry  elicits  that  it  is  the  gymnasium  of 
the  local  Sokol.  This  widespread  training  must  have  a  cumula¬ 
tive  effect,  as  every  year  brings  fresh  thousands  into  the  movement 
— an  effect  not  only  on  the  physique  but  on  the  moral  of  the 
people.  Indeed,  it  is  not  fanciful  to  recognise  something  of  the 
result  of  fifty  years  of  Sokol  training  on  many  of  the  men  and 
women  whom  we  see  in  Prague  and  other  centres  of  Sokol 
activity. 

To  return  to  the  story  of  the  progress  of  the  movement.  It 

(1)  Jindrich  Fiigner,  born  in  Prague,  September  12th,  1822,  was  member  of 
a  well-to-do  commercial  family.  He  travelled  much  in  Italy,  France,  England 
and  Germany,  gained  a  knowledge  of  several  languages,  and  successively 
occupied  a  number  of  high  public  positions  in  connection  with  Prague  s 
mercantile  organisations.  He  died  in  his  native  city  on  November  15th,  1865. 
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was  on  June  Ist,  1862,  that  the  Gymnastic  Union  gave  its  first 
public  display  in  a  Prague  hall,  and  then  the  first  colours  were 
presented  to  the  Union.  Before  the  close  of  that  year  the  way  in 
which  the  organisation  had  captivated  the  popular  sentiment  and 
imagination  was  to  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  separate  Sokol 
societies  were  established  in  eight  other  Czech  centres.  In  1863 
the  chief  Sokol  society  in  Prague  acquired  its  own  hall,  thanks 
to  the  munificence  of  its  president,  Fiigner,  and  established  a 
centre  from  which  trained  teachers  could  be  sent  to  other  places. 
Year  after  year  the  number  of  Gymnastic  Unions  increased  and 
the  established  ones  added  to  their  membership,  while  the  way 
in  which  the  movement  fostered  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  a 
remarkable  people  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  emigrant- 
Bohemians  early  sought  to  follow  on  the  lines  of  their  fellows 
at  home,  and  the  first  Sokol  to  be  established  in  America  was 
formed  at  St.  Louis  in  1865.  Though  this  first  Transatlantic 
attempt  w’as  destined  to  failure,  it  was  later  followed  by  others 
that  have  proved  highly  successful. 

In  the  autumn  of  1865  the  Sokol  movement  met  with  a  serious 
blow  by  the  death  of  Jindrich  Piigner,  and  in  the  following  year 
came  the  Austro-German  War  with  disastrous,  as  it  must  have 
appeared  at  the  time  almost  shattering,  results.  When  war 
threatened.  Dr.  Tyrs  drew  up  a  carefully  thought-out  and  elaborate 
scheme  for  utilising  his  Sokols  as  a  defensive  force  along  the 
inadequately  protected  Bohemian  frontier.  This  was  forwarded 
to  the  authorities  at  Vienna,  but  met  with  the  ridiculously 
arrogant  reply  that  the  war  was  one  of  Germans  against  Germans, 
and  the  Bohemians  in  their  buffer  kingdom  were  not  to  take 
part  in  the  contest.  Austrian  statesmanship,  it  would  seem,  must 
have  been  sadly  at  fault  when  it  failed  to  make  use  of  the 
magnificent  weapon  so  loyally  offered.  The  very  strength  of  the 
Sokols  implied  in  that  offer  instead  of  creating  confidence  caused 
suspicion,  and  curt  refusal  of  proffered  service  was  followed  by 
irritating  measures  of  repression  and  political  persecution,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  war  but  twenty-one  of  the  Sokol  societies 
remained  in  existence.  But  if  the  Government  looked  askance, 
the  Bohemian  people  had  lost  neither  the  zeal  nor  their  faith  in 
the  sinewy  Sokol,  and  after  peace  had  been  established,  despite 
repression  and  official  suspicion,  the  Gymnastic  Unions  grew’ 
again ,  so  that  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  them  working 
in  1871,  the  year  in  which  Dr.  Tyrs  published  his  work  on  The 
Essentials  of  Gymnastics,  and  began  the  publication  of  a 
periodical,  Sohol,  setting  forth  the  work  and  aims  of  the  Sokol 
societies.  Their  wmrk  and  aims  were  summarised  as  “physical 
and  moral  education  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  nation. 
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to  make  it  strong,  courageous,  and  of  a  high  defensive  value,*’ 
Tyre  also  planned  a  general  meeting  of  representatives  of  all  the 
Sokols  in  Prague  with  the  object  of  federating  them  in  one  great 
organisation — but  the  meeting  was  promptly  prohibited  by  the 
Government, 

Despite  the  frowns,  and  even  the  active  interference  of 
officialdom,  the  Sokols  continued  to  develop,  but  they  had 
scarcely  taken  on  renewed  vigour  after  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  the  w^ar  than,  in  1873,  there  began  a  period  of  active  opposition 
which  during  the  next  few  years  threatened  to  extinguish  the 
movement,  and  would  probably  have  succeeded  in  doing  so  had 
it  not  been  for  the  indomitable  energy  of  Dr.  Tyrs  and  his 
immediate  supporters  in  Prague.  The  number  of  societies  dropped 
about  50  per  cent.,  and  in  1877  their  common  bond  of  union, 
the  periodical  Sokol,  was  banned  and  had  to  cease  publication. 
Four  years  later  better  conditions  again  prevailed.  In  1881  the 
Sokol  was  restarted  by  Dr.  Tyrs,  and  in  the  following  year  his 
long-planned  gathering  of  representative  Sokols  at  a  great 
meeting  in  Prague  became  an  accomplished  fact.  Seventy-six 
different  Sokol  societies  took  part  in  the  gathering,  sending  to 
the  capital  a  total  of  one  thousand  representatives,  and  720  Sokols 
took  part  in  the  first  massed  drill  under  the  personal  leadership 
of  Dr.  Tyrs.  Thenceforward  the  story  is  one  of  steady  but  rapid 
progress,  the  extent  of  which  can  best  be  understood  by  saying 
that  where  only  720  men  Sokols  took  part  in  the  drill  of  1882, 
that  of  the  past  summer  was  done,  as  has  been  stated,  by  about 
17,000  men  and  women — and  these  represented  but  a  portion  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  Sokols  who  had  gathered  in  the  ancient 
capital  for  the  Sixth  Congress  of  Bohemian  Sokol  Unions.  Where 
1882  had  its  thousand,  1912  had  probably  its  fifty  thousand. 

Various  developments  followed  on  that  first  gathering.  The 
different  Sokol  Unions  were  grouped  in  districts,  and  these  in 
1889  federated  with  the  parent  body  at  Prague  as  the  Bohemian 
Sokol  Union.  The  Unions  of  Moravia  and  Silesia — for  the  move¬ 
ment  had  already  spread  from  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia  to  various 
allied  Slav  peoples — were  also  federated  into  a  similar  body,  while 
later  on  all  the  Slavic  Sokols  were  combined  in  one  great  whole, 
so  that  the  Sixth  Congress  of  Bohemian  Sokols  became  also  the 
First  Congress  of  the  Slav  Union  of  Sokol  Gymnastic  Societies, 
and  when  the  gathering  of  June-July,  1912,  took  place  there 
were  representative  Sokols  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  and  from  the  Bohemians  abroad  in  America, 
England,  and  Germany,  but  there  were  also  Montenegrin, 
Croatian ,  Russian ,  Polish,  Servian,  and  Bulgarian  Sokols  present, 
for  “to-day  there  is  not  a  single  Slavonic  nation  that  does  not 
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possess  its  own  Sokol  societies.”  The  movement  has,  indeed, 
probably  outgrown  its  founders’  most  ambitious  hopes,  for  there 
are  now  included  in  the  Czech  dominions  of  Austria  alone 
upwards  of  eleven  hundred  different  Sokol  societies,  with  an 
aggregate  of  over  100,000  members.  In  Prague  and  its  environs 
alone  there  are  twenty-six  separate  societies,  with  a  total  member¬ 
ship  of  about  10,000.  The  Slav  Union  of  Sokols  is  said  to  have  a 
total  of  no  fewer  than  200,000  members. 

From  these  figures  may  be  gathered  some  idea  of  the  hold 
which  the  Sokol  has  taken  upon  the  peoples  concerned,  and  it  is 
not  without  interest  to  inquire  at  once  into  the  work  which  is 
done  and  the  spirit  w’hich  inspires  it.  Primarily,  as  has  been 
said,  the  Sokols  are  gymnastic  societies  in  which  men  and  women 
of  all  classes  come  together  and  in  a  simple  uniform  dress  undergo 
training  in  certain  exercises,  “free”  or  on  apparatus  of  kinds 
more  or  less  familiar  to  all  who  have  taken  part  in  or  watched 
gymnastic  displays.  Each  society  has  its  gymnastic  hall  and 
practising  ground,  and  there  its  members  undergo  their  constant 
and  systematic  training,  to  the  end  that  that  which  they  can  do 
as  individuals  they  can  do  in  companies,  in  societies,  and  in  mass 
when  many  societies  meet  to  drill  together.  The  training  is  no 
lightly  accepted  task  to  be  perfunctorily  performed,  but  one 
which  is  adopted  of  serious  purpose  and  to  which  other  claims 
have  to  be  subordinated.  Periodically  there  are  larger  gatherings 
when  a  group  of  Sokol  societies  practise  together,  and  then  every 
five  or  six  years  comes  the  great  Congress,  when  representatives 
of  all  meet  and  take  part  in  their  exercises  en  masse,  besides 
exhibiting  the  special  exercises  developed  in  different  districts, 
and  the  many  feats  which  may  be  done  on  various  gymnastic 
apparatus. 

Formed,  as  we  have  seen,  at  a  time  when  national  aspirations 
had  been  checked  at  every  turn,  when  the  Bohemians  were  looked 
upon  in  the  Empire  to  which  they  belonged  as  a  subject  and 
inferior  race,  the  Sokols  were  essentially  an  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  race,  an  assertion  of  buoyant  nationality  in  the  face  of 
continuous  discouragement  and  repression.  Dr.  Tyrs  and  his 
coadjutors  realised  the  first  importance  of  the  healthy  body, 
capable  of  utilising  to  the  fullest  its  muscular  energy,  but  they 
recognised  also  that  the  machinery  which  they  had  called  into 
being  could  more  fully  and  richly  serve  patriotic  ends  if  the 
physical  culture  were  made  but  one  part  of  the  scheme.  The 
Sokols  were  not  divided  into  classes,  the  members  of  which  should 
specialise  in  one  or  other  branch  of  gymnastics.  The  ideal  was 
to  produce  all-round  excellence  rather  than  to  demonstrate  indi¬ 
vidual  superiority,  and  to  carry  out  the  training  so  that  the 
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individual  Sokol  should  not  be  specially  good  at  any  one  of  the 
exercises  but  equally  good  at  all.  This  point  is  never  lost  sight 
of ;  it  was,  indeed,  emphasised  in  the  instructions  for  the  late 
great  meeting,  where  it  was  pointed  out  that  “each  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  must  give  proof  of  a  uniform  excellence,  whether  on  the 
apparatus  or  in  free  exercise  (such  as  jumping,  running,  or  putting 
the  weight,  &c.),  that  is  to  say,  a  competitor  one-sidedly  trained 
cannot  hope  for  success."  The  words  italicised  are  worth  ponder¬ 
ing  in  view  of  the  discussion  which  took  place  over  the  British 
failure  to  achieve  distinction  at  the  Olympic  Games  at  Stockholm. 
It  may  well  be  asked  whether  it  is  worth  while  that  any  man 
should  so  give  himself  up  to,  say,  throwing  the  weight,  or  running 
a  given  distance,  or  jumping  a  height,  so  that  he  can  do  one  of 
these  things  just  a  little  better  than  any  competitor  that  may  be 
brought  against  him,  if  to  achieve  that  distinction  he  has  given 
himself  up  to  that  particular  end  alone — has,  as  it  were,  developed 
himself  simply  into  a  jumping  or  weight-throwing  or  running 
machine  ‘'good”  for  a  specified  distance.  Ear  more  truly  have 
the  Sokols  interpreted  the  significance  of  gymnastics.  How 
immeasurably  greater  a  national  asset  is  it  to  -have  an  army  of 
a  hundred  thousand  all-round  gymnasts  than  to  be  able  to  say  that 
half  a  dozen  of  our  countrymen,  “one-sidedly  trained,”  won  as 
many  “firsts”  at  the  Olympic  Games! 

The  closer  we  study  the  great  organisation,  the  story  of  the 
development  of  which  has  here  been  sketched,  the  more  fully 
do  we  understand  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  has  been 
planned,  the  sincerity  and  strength  of  the  national  attachment  to 
the  ideals  which  it  postulates.  The  drilling  Sokols,  whom  we 
may  see  in  their  hundreds  in  their  halls  or  drill-grounds,  or  in 
their  many  thousands  at  a  great  quinquennial  Congress,  form  but 
a  part  of  the  whole  scheme  which  is  so  planned  as  to  include  all. 
The  practising  of  gymnastics  is  made  to  begin  early.  Thus  the 
1911  statistics  show  that  there  w'ere  in  Bohemia  nearly  27,000 
juveniles  under  the  age  of  fourteen  receiving  the  Sokol  training, 
and  nearly  as  many  again  lads  and  girls  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  eighteen,  while  the  Bohemian  Sokol  Union  included 
over  80,000  men  and  15,000  women  members.  Particular  care, 
it  may  be  said,  is  taken  regarding  the  training  of  young  people 
leaving  the  compulsory  schools,  to  ensure  that  they  shall  not  go 
adrift.  They  have  already  been  grounded  in  gymnastics;  have, 
it  may  w’ell  be  believed,  become  inspired  with  the  desire  to  become 
full  Sokols,  and  every  facility  is  given  them  to  continue  the 
training  until  they  can  take  full  membership  of  one  of  the  Sokol 
societies.  Such  membership  is  not,  however,  an  end,  but  only  a 
means — a  means  towards  fuller  self-realisation  in  the  best  sense 
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as  part  of  a  community ;  and  membership,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  is  no  light  thing  to  be  lightly  undertaken,  for  it  is  not  play 
in  which  the  Sokols  indulge,  but  strenuous  work  with  the  object 
of  fitting  themselves  in  the  most  complete  fashion  to  take  their 
places  as  well-equipped  men  and  women,  as  representative 
Bohemians. 

The  training  has  not  only  its  physical  value,  but  it  has  its  moral 
importance  also.  These  young  men  and  women  on  the  threshold 
of  responsible  life  have  to  give  up  three  evenings  of  each  week 
to  their  gymnastic  training,  and,  as  a  Bohemian  gentleman  w'ho 
had  himself  been  a  drilling  Sokol  suggested,  the  drill  keeps  them 
out  of  mischief  or  seeking  after  idle  forms  of  amusement ;  for 
after  an  evening’s  exercising  the  Sokol  is  glad  to  get  to  bed.  Nor 
are  the  intervening  evenings  given  up  to  idleness  either,  for  the 
moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the  Sokols  is  no  unimportant 
part  of  the  scheme,  and  they  attend  lectures,  visit  places  of 
interest,  or  by  debates  and  discussions  are  exercised  in  the  arts  of 
oratory.  It  should  also  be  emphasised  that  the  whole  organisa¬ 
tion  is  maintained  on  the  most  democratic  basis.  All  Sokols  are 
equal — the  son  of  a  mechanic  may  be  the  drill  companion  of  a  sou 
of  a  Professor  at  the  University ;  the  sou  of  the  w’ealthiest  man 
and  the  son  of  the  poorest  meet  as  friends  on  the  common  ground 
of  their  Czech  nationality,  and  thus  is  fostered  that  fraternal  spirit 
which  is  by  no  means  the  least  important  or  the  least  significant 
part  of  true  patriotism. 

To  come  to  the  great  gathering  of  Sokols  which  took  place  in 
Prague  during  the  past  summer.  Those  foreign  visitors  who  were 
present  had  before  them  an  astounding  object-lesson  in  what  can 
be  done  by  organised  patriotism,  working  with  a  consciousness  of 
the  full  significance  of  that  word.  It  has  been  shown  how  the 
founders  of  the  Sokol — the  Bohemians  themselves  seem  divided 
as  to  whether  Tyrs  or  Fugner  should  be  the  more  honoured,  so  it 
is  perhaps  best  to  give  them  together,  even  as  their  portraits  are 
placed  on  the  obelisk-monument  in  the  great  Prague  cemetery — 
sought  to  strengthen  at  once  the  sense  of  nationality  and  the 
physique  of  the  people  by  the  establishing  of  their  gymnastic 
societies,  and  it  has  also  been  shown  how  to  physical  training  was 
added  moral  and  intellectual  education.  In  Prague  was  to  be 
seen  something  of  the  fruits  of  the  foresight  of  these  men  when 
the  beautiful  old  city  on  the  Vltava  was  the  scene  of  the  most 
remarkable  gathering  of  gymnasts  that  the  world  has  known. 
Though  the  Sokol  movement  has  spread  to  all  the  Slavic  peoples, 
Bohemia  remains  the  great  centre  of  its  power,  but  at  this  first 
Congress  since  the  establishment  of  the  Slav  Union  of  Sokols  all 
the  countries  included  in  that  gymnastic  federation  sent  repre- 
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sentatives  at  once  to  do  honour  to  the  Sokol  spkit,  and  to  show- 
how  that  spirit  is  made  to  inform  amazing  unity  of  action.  It  was 
not  only  the  presence  of  the  many  thousands  of  drilling  Sokols, 
the  active  cohorts  of  this  far-reaching  movement,  but  it  was  the 
spirit  animating  all  that  could  not  fail  to  impress  an  interested 
observer.  Here  were  many  hundreds  of  Bohemians  who  by  choice 
or  by  pressure  of  circumstance  had  been  driven  to  emigrate  to 
other  lands,  drawn  back  by  the  strong  attraction  of  the  Sokol 
gathering  to  their  loved  fatherland.  Inquiry  of  some  of  those  who 
had  journeyed  farthest  led  to  the  ascertaining  that  men  from 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  had  saved  up  their  money  to  pay  for  their 
journey  that  they  might  be  at  home  for  the  few  important  days; 
had  even  in  some  cases  thrown  up  their  regular  work  and  risked 
the  chance  of  getting  employment  on  return  to  America  rather 
than  absent  themselves  from  the  great  Sokol  reunion.  It  was 
impossible  to  withhold  a  meed  of  admiration  from  the  loyal  spirit 
of  patriotism  which  made  such  sacrihce  not  only  possible,  but 
w'hich  accepted  it  as  quite  natural.  Such  instances  serve  to 
indicate  the  hold  which  the  Sokol  movement  has  taken  on  the 
Bohemians,  but  something  of  the  full  measure  of  that  hold  was 
only  to  be  gained  in  the  streets  of  Prague  itself  or  on  the  plain  of 
Letna,  the  low  plateau  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vltava  on  which 
the  great  drill  displays  took  place.  The  streets  were  full  of  Sokol 
uniforms,  mostly  such  as  has  been  described  of  warm  fawn- 
coloured  jackets  and  trousers,  the  jacket  often  slung  hussar- wise 
across  the  left  shoulder  and  contrasting  with  the  bright  red  shirt, 
high  boots,  and  a  neat  round  cap  of  the  same  fawn  colour,  with 
a  single  falcon  feather  pinned  to  it  by  the  Sokol  badge,  a  neat 
monogram  of  letters  forming  that  word.  But  it  was  on  Letna 
that  the  most  movingly  impressive  sight  was  to  be  witnessed. 
There  a  great  quadrangular  space  had  been  enclosed  by  stands  with 
accommodation  for  70,000  sightseers,  with  space  in  front  of  the 
stands  for  another  120,000  people,  and  the  enclosure  thus  formed 
was  a  vast  field  in  which  as  was  to  be  seen  about  11,000  could 
go  through  their  gymnastic  exercises  at  once — the  men  standing 
from  one  another  an  arm-stretch  apart.  There,  indeed,  was  an 
astounding  sight,  for  it  was  soon  realised  that  the  drillers  were 
but  a  fraction  of  those  who  might  have  been  drilling.  The  stand 
along  one  side  w-as  given  up  to  non-participating  Sokols,  and  the 
thousands  of  their  Garibaldi  shirts  as  seen  from  the  opposite  side 
made  a  wonderful  splurge  of  red  on  either  side  of  the  half-dome 
in  which  the  band  of  120  performers  was  placed.  Stands  and 
arena  were  crowded  wdth  spectators  on  the  last  two  days  of  June, 
when  the  massed  drill  was  presented,  and  the  thousands  of  men 
and  women  went  through  the  graceful  exercises  which  are  common 
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to  all  the  Sokols,  exercises  which  in  the  perfect  unanimity  of  move¬ 
ment  shown  could  not  but  amaze  those  who  had  never  seen  the 
Sokols  at  work  before,  and  even  astonish  those  of  us  who  had 
previously  witnessed  only  smaller  bodies  of  the  great  brotherhood 
exercising  in  their  local  drill-grounds.  To  the  strains  of  the  great 
band  (over-dominated  as  some  declared  by  the  drum  covered  with 
sheet  steel  in  lieu  of  parchment)  these  thousands  performed  the 
marching  and  counter-marching  by  which  they  reached  their  places 
and  their  subsequent  exercises,  as  one  spectator  put  it,  “with  the 
rigid  regularity  of  clockwork  and  with  the  precision  of  a  military 
machine.”  It  was  a  spectacle  that  could  not  be  forgotten — a 
spectacle  which  one  would  never  wish  to  forget ;  that  not  only  of 
a  nation,  but  of  a  race  testifying  to  its  unity  of  purpose  by  a 
peaceful  display.  It  was,  as  it  were,  the  velvet  glove,  possessed 
of  a  significance  far  deeper  and  fuller  than  that  of  the  mailed  fist. 

It  was  a  sight  that,  when  we  remember  the  many  countries 
represented,  revealed  Neo-Slavism  as  something  more  than  a  mere 
term,  and  one  that  made  the  foreign  onlooker  realise  anew  that 
even  generations  of  oppression  and  repression  cannot  stifle  the 
instinct  for  self-preservation  of  the  genius  of  race.  Called  into 
being  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  truce  which  oppression  permitted, 
the  Sokol  movement  has,  despite  early  setbacks,  grown  and 
strengthened  until  in  its  present  extent,  joined  in  the  similar 
passion  for  nationality  which  has  maintained  the  Magyar  in 
Hungary,  there  may  yet  be  found  in  it  the  means  for  safeguarding 
the  Austrian  Empire  in  the  future.  It  is  difficult  for  many  people 
in  England  to  realise  that  Austria  is  little  more  than  a  geographical 
term,  that  well  over  half  of  its  population  consists  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  And  the  Sokol 
organisation  has  brought  into  patriotic  line  with  the  Bohemians 
the  other  Slavic  peoples  under  the  Austrian  crown,  so  that  its 
influence  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  considerable  in  the  future,  more 
especially  if  the  Government  sees  the  wisdom  of  further  winning 
the  loyal  adherence  of  the  Bohemians.  For,  as  I  believe,  it  is  not 
in  any  sense  anti- Austrian,  this  great  national  and  race  movement ; 
if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  anti-anything,  it  is  only  anti-Germanic 
in  the  sense  that  it  was  in  its  inception  a  magnificent  protest  of  one 
race  against  absorption  in  another,  a  protest  which  is  as  excusable, 
as  admirable  indeed,  in  the  nation  or  race  as  in  the  individual. 
From  what  one  sees  after  repeated  sojourns  in  Bohemia,  it  is 
the  German  minority  in  the  country  rather  than  the  Czech 
majority  that  indulges  in  those  actions,  overt  and  covert,  which 
tend  to  embitter  the  relations  of  two  races  living  as  parts  of  one 
nation.  An  instance  of  this  jealous  littleness  was  to  be  seen  by  the 
way  in  w’hich  the  extraordinary  scenes  during  last  summer’s  Sokol 
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Congress  at  Prague  were  ignored  by  the  German  Press  of  the  city 
— the  journals  coming  out  with  their  daily  quota  of  news  in 
which  no  mention  was  made  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Bohemians 
who  had  gathered  from  near  and  far  into  the  capital,  or  of  the 
remarkable  displays  of  their  skill  being  witnessed  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.  It  seems  necessary  to  say  this  much,  for  the  relations 
of  the  German  and  Czech  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  are 
likely  to  be  misunderstood  from  such  partial  accounts  as  too  often 
reach  English  readers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  news  from 
Prague  reaches  us  in  this  country  by  way  of  Vienna,  and  gets 
almost  inevitably  a  German  bias  from  the  route  it  travels. 

The  spirit  which  gave  birth  to  the  Sokols,  the  spirit  which  has 
made  it  grow  to  a  power  the  full  influence  of  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  foresee,  seems  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  whole  Bohemian  race 
to-day.  Though  Tyrs  and  Eiigner  are  justly  honoured  as  the  men 
who  found  the  passionate  enthusiasm  and  the  means  of  organising 
and  fostering  that  spirit,  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  inspiration  of 
their  work  in  the  writings  of  the  great  Bohemian  historian,  the 
father  of  his  people  as  he  is  fondly  termed,  Frantisek  Palacky. 
It  was  Palacky  who  roused  the  Bohemian  nation  in  the  days  of 
its  depression  to  a  sense  of  its  glorious  past,  and  the  ideals  of  the 
Sokol  are  the  ideals  which  the  historian  formulated  with  vehement 
eloquence.  It  was  therefore  only  fitting  that  the  Sokol  gathering 
should  have  been  made  the  occasion  for  unveiling  the  grandly 
impressive  monument  which  the  Bohemians  have  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Palacky,  and  that  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  the 
historian  one  of  the  leading  Bohemians  of  to-day.  Dr.  Karel 
Kramar,  should  have  reaffirmed  for  the  Bohemians  of  the  present 
the  ideals  to  which  Palacky  devoted  his  life  ; — 

“  That  is  the  great  legacy  of  our  forefathers — the  legacy  of  a  noble,  just 
democracy,  which,  if  we  will  remain  true  Bohemians,  will  give  us  a 
notable  place  in  the  ideal  strife  of  humanity — the  strife,  that  is,  for  the 
victory  of  truth  and  right,  for  liberty  and  justice  for  all.  .  .  .  The  main 
thing  is  always  the  central  idea  of  the  whole  movement,  and  this  was  to 
Palacky,  and  is  to  us,  equal  justice  to  all  individuals,  to  all  classes  of  society, 
and  to  all  nations.  But,  as  Palacky  was,  we  are  enemies  of  demagogy;  we 
must  refrain  from  any  misuse  of  the  democratic  idea  in  the  way  of  a  mere 
rule  by  numbers  and  material  strength;  for  a  truly  noble  democracy,  just 
to  all,  guided  by  the  desire  to  improve  not  only  the  material  conditions, 
but  also  the  moral  ones,  to  get  culture  and  enlightenment,  to  raise  the 
moral  level  of  the  whole  nation,  that  is  the  democratic  programme  in 
Palacky ’s  meaning,  in  the  spirit  of  our  great  history.” 

And  that,  it  may  be  added,  is  the  idea  informing  and  quicken¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  remarkable  idealistic  and  practical  patriotic 
organisations  of  the  modern  world — the  Bohemian  Sokol. 

Walter  Jerrold. 


EMILE-ANTOINE  BOUEDELLE. 


Of  the  two  men  who,  here  and  there  exchanging  roles,  have  so 
ably  co-operated  in  embellishing  with  painting  and  sculpture  the 
recently  opened  Champs  Elysees  theatre,  the  second,  Emile- 
Antoine  Bourdelle,  though  much  appreciated  in  his  own  country 
and  in  not  a  few  foreign  ones,  is  less  known  than  his  coadjutor, 
Maurice  Denis,  to  the  public  of  Great  Britain,  where,  indeed,  his 
masterpieces,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  have  not  been  dis¬ 
played.  This,  no  doubt,  is  due  in  a  measure  to  the  fact  that,  for 
a  number  of  years  past,  Eodin  has  enjoyed  a  reputation  in  England 
which  has  tended  to  exclude  that  of  any  French  competitor.  If 
only  mediocrities  were  affected,  no  protest  would  be  needed ;  but, 
when  the  monopoly  militates  against  a  statuary  who,  should 
Rodin  disappear,  would  not  improbably  step  into  the  vacant  place, 
justice  pleads  for  a  wdder  recognition  of  his  merit. 

My  owm  introduction  to  him  dates  from  1906.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  after  an  article  on  the  Gothic  I  had  extracted  from 
Eodin  and  translated  for  the  North  American  Review,  we  (Rodin 
and  I)  discussed  the  scheme,  alas!  not  destined  to  be  realised, 
of  a  volume  he  was  to  write,  and  illustrate  with  drawings,  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  same  subject,  on  which  he  wms  a  paramount 
authority.  “Having  at  the  moment  so  many  claims  on  me,  I 
cannot  do  the  book  unaided,”  he  said;  “but  there  is  a  friend 
of  mine  with  whose  help  it  might  be  carried  through.  He  is 
a  great  sculptor  and  is  versed  in  the  Gothic.  Go  and  see 
Bourdelle.”  I  went  and  discovered,  beyond  what  was  promised, 
an  artist  wdth  the  soul  of  a  poet,  whose  evolution  since  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  follow. 

And  no  study  is  too  long  in  the  case  of  a  talent  which  is  con¬ 
tinually  renewing  itself.  There  are  professionals  of  the  chisel 
and  palette,  as  there  are  writers,  from  whose  previous  work  it 
is  not  a  hard  matter  to  forecast  what  will  come  next.  With 
Bourdelle  one  has  always  the  pleasure  of  expecting  something 
fresh.  According  to. occasion,  ingenuous  or  subtle,  his  hand 
translates  with  equal  ease  the  elemental  and  the  delicately  grace¬ 
ful,  the  lava  rush  of  the  physical  and  the  smoother  flow  of  the 
intellectual.  If  his  ideal  is  single,  the  expression  of  it  is  manifold. 

On  this  account,  he  risks  being  wrongly  estimated  by  persons, 
lay  or  even  initiated,  who  confine  their  attention  to  isolated 
productions.  A  French  critic  observed  to  me  once  :  “Ah,  yes! 
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Bourdelle  is  interesting,  but  he  does  not  quite  perceive  where 
he  is  going.”  The  impeachment  is  one  commonly  brought  against 
those  that  refuse  to  continue  with  dittoes  after  scoring  a  success. 

I  have  heard  it  in  attacks  on  Jacques  Blanche,  who  also  objects 
to  crystallise  and  merely  repeat.  As  far  as  Bourdelle  is  concerned, 
to  refute,  one  has  only  to  put  together  his  Pallas- Athene,  his 
several  Beethovens,  his  Carpeaux,  his  Ingres,  his  Fruit,  and  his 
Penelope,  with  his  War  Monument  as  the  entrance  to  the  series, 
and  his  decorations  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique  and  Nouvelle  Comedie 
as  the  issue.  These,  it  is  true,  have  points  of  contact  with  styles 
old  and  new ;  they  vary  considerably  in  the  form  of  their  execu¬ 
tion  in  proportion  as  the  familiar  or  the  sublime,  the  instinctive 
or  the  spiritual ,  predominates  in  the  model ;  there  is  research 
in  them  for  higher  summits  of  attainment,  which  in  one  or  two 
instances  has  left  traces  of  its  groping.  But  they  are  all  con¬ 
structed  on  principles  that  cohere ;  they  all  testify  to  a  wdll  and 
purpose  that  are  not  blindly  conducted ;  and  they  all  have  the 
hall-mark  of  an  individual  genius. 

The  clue  to  the  diversified  aspects  of  the  whole  must  be  sought 
in  the  character  of  him  w'ho  is  its  author.  Mathematical  and 
architectural  as  he  is  in  his  method,  fashioning  nothing  but  it 
has  the  invincible  tendency  of  the  living  being  to  tower  from 
its  base,  he  colours  his  interpretation  with  his  peculiar  tempera¬ 
ment,  ardent  yet  tender,  impetuous  and  tenacious,  yet  serious  and 
gentle.  Being  inclined  to  symbolise  phenomena,  he  delights  in 
the  moral  possibilities  of  his  subject,  and  is  untroubled  by  sex- 
obsession,  which  is  so  obvious  in  some  of  his  confreres.  In  fact, 
no  sculpture  is  chaster  than  Bourdelle’s.  His  nudes  are  always 
unconscious  of  their  nakedness ;  their  attraction  is  a  purely 
aesthetic  one,  and  therefore  more  apt  to  lead  the  eye  beyond  to 
inward  significances,  which  this  apostle,  no  less  than  creator,  of 
the  plastic,  tremendously  convinced  of  its  importance,  seeks  to 
reveal  to  the  world. 

Fame  came  to  him,  as  to  Eodin,  only  after  protracted  toil. 
Lack  of  fortune  and  lack  of  influence  compelled  him  to  keep 
many  a  thing  of  beauty  concealed  in  plaster  maquettes.  Even 
his  1905  exhibition  in  Paris,  wdth  nearly  a  hundred  specimens 
of  his  talenf,  including  some  paintings  and  pastels,  was,  for  the 
same  reason,  smaller  than  it  ought  to  have  been.  Thenceforward, 
however,  the  State  began  to  buy  his  sculptures,  commencing 
with  the  head  of  Hercules.  Paris  commissioned  a  monument  to 
the  Polish  poet  Migkiewicz.  Subsequently,  other  exhibitions 
were  held,  abroad  as  well  as  in  France.  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  and 
Prague  opened  the  doors  of  their  museums  to  him.  New  York 
grew  curious.  And,  lately,  the  Argentine  Eepublic  asked  him  to 
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do  the  statue  and  monument  which  the  nation  is  erecting  in 
memory  of  General  Alvear. 

His  origins  were  humble.  Born  in  1861,  the  son  of  a  Mon- 
tauban  wood-turner  and  carver,  he  quitted  his  father’s  lathe  at 
fifteen,  and  entered,  with  a  scholarship,  the  Toulouse  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  where  for  eight  years  he  exercised  himself  in  the  two 
chief  branches  taught,  hesitating  for  a  while  in  his  preference. 
Before  the  expiry  of  this  apprenticeship  he  had  earned  further 
Government  grants,  so  that,  when  he  removed  to  Paris  in  1884, 
having  gained  a  “Grand  Prix,”  he  was  in  receipt  of  twelve 
hundred  francs  per  annum.  At  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  of  the 
capital  he  remained  barely  twelve  months,  much  to  the  regret 
of  Falguiere,  his  professor  there.  The  fact  was  that,  in  common 
with  other  independent  minds,  he  found  the  traditions  of  this 
institution  too  narrow  for  him.  In  his  youthful  confidence,  he 
may  also  have  thought  that  his  bust  of  the  Marquise  de  Mari, 
which  was  accepted  at  the  1884  Salon,  and  his  Child  Hannibal, 
favourably  criticised  at  that  of  the  ensuing  year,  would  procure 
him  sufficient  patronage  to  thrive. 

Settling  in  a  modest  home  close  to  the  Avenue  du  Maine ,  where 
he  still  has  his  household  gods  and  his  studio,  he  substituted 
for  the  lessons  of  the  Beaux  Arts  visits  to  the  studios  of  Falguiere 
and  Dalou,  at  the  same  time  devoting  himself  principally  to  busts 
of  prominent  personages,  among  others  those  of  Michelet,  Arago, 
Pouvillon,  and  the  poet  Jules  Tellier.  Gradually  he  thus  estab¬ 
lished  a  name  for  strong  and  original  work,  and  obtained  the 
friendship  of  certain  men,  older  than  himself,  who  had  climbed 
to  eminence  by  paths  off  the  beaten  track.  Bodin’ s  acquaintance 
he  made  about  1895,  while  engaged  on  a  bust  of  Leon  Cladel. 
Some  disparaging  comments  had  been  passed  on  it  by  a  member 
of  the  family,  and  Bourdelle  appealed  to  Kodin,  whose  judgment 
thoroughly  justified  him.  One  result  of  the  incident  was  an  asso¬ 
ciation  between  them  professionally,  the  elder  delivering  to  the 
younger  many  of  his  plasters  for  their  fine-hewing  in  marble. 

In  some  respects,  the  two  were  contrasts,  Eodin  being  de¬ 
liberate  and  secretive,  Bourdelle  quick  and  candid.  Where  they 
sympathised  was  in  their  similar  devotion  to  their  art ;  where  they 
met  was  in  their  equal  power  to  make  their  clay  intensely  and 
personally  alive.  Moreover,  some  of  their  principles  were  the 
same.  They  agreed  'in  discarding  groupings  that  were  literary 
for  those  that  were  geometric,  and  both  of  them  used  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  planes  with  amplification  of  parts  in  order  to  secure  greater 
aggregate  force.  Undeniably,  the  junior  profited  by  his  relations 
with  a  senior  of  such  consummate  skill.  But  Bourdelle  was  not 
one  to  plagiarise.  What  he  took  was  assimilated  and  what  he 
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brought  forth  was  his  own.  And  his  own  was  a  psychic  sculp¬ 
ture,  whereas  Rodin’s  was  mainly  sensuous.  It  manifested  the 
body  not  as  bending  and  submissive  to  an  overwhelming  destiny, 
but  as  rearing  itself  and  striving  against  circumstance,  a  sculp¬ 
ture  of  sap-filled  bones  and  taut  thews,  of  lungs  inflated  and  eyes 
towards  the  azure.  Then,  with  him,  the  line  was  a  preoccupation 
just  as  much  as  the  surface ;  with  Rodin  it  was  sometimes  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  worship  of  light.  Again,  he  was  realistic  but  not 
naturalistic  in  his  technique  ;  of  detail  and  accident  he  used  little, 
of  essentials  he  used  much.  And  to  sum  up,  he  was  at  once 
more  primitive  and  more  modern  than  Rodin.  The  latter’s  ratio- 
cinative  comprehension  specialised  itself  in  the  Greek  and  the 
Gothic.  His  Man  of  the  Bronze  Age  he  made  Greek,  his  Balzac 
he  made  Gothic.  Bourdelle’s  intuitional  comprehension  spread 
wider  and  multiplied  its  affinities ;  which  to-day  explains  why 
his  sketch  of  the  fashionably-dressed  nineteenth-century  woman 
is  not  Gothic,  and  why  his  Joan  of  Arc  is ;  why  his  Pallas- Athene, 
perfect  in  her  serenity,  belongs  to  the  epoch  of  Phidias,  while 
his  last  daring  experiment  in  bas-reliefs  takes  us  back  to  one 
considerably  earlier. 

In  1889,  he  had  narrowly  missed  being  chosen  to  execute  the 
statue  of  the  great  Carnot,  grandfather  of  the  third  President  of 
the  Republic.  Out  of  fifty  candidates  he  and  Turcan  received 
the  most  votes ;  and  six  ballots  were  required  for  his  rival  to  get 
a  majority. 

Four  years  more  of  strenuous  labour,  and  then  was  begun  the 
monument  of  the  Combatants,  intended  to  commemorate  at  Mon- 
tauban  the  invasion  of  1870.  Inaugurated  only  in  1902,  it  engrossed 
Bourdelle’s  mind  for  almost  a  decade.  While  it  was  being 
elaborated,  he  tried  no  fewer  than  thirty  figures  before  he  could 
decide  on  the  definitive  ones.  The  socle  he  designed  and  finished 
himself,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  assistants,  as  is  a  common  enough 
practice,  which  inevitably  disunites  the  top  and  bottom. 

The  central  figure  of  the  group  is  a  woman  of  Amazonian 
stature,  who  stands  haughty  and  defiant,  flourishing  the  national 
emblems.  To  her  left,  on  a  lower  level,  is  a  young  herculean 
peasant  warrior,  with  muscles  that  ripple  over  his  frame.  To 
her  right,  a  defender  of  the  vanquished  people  falls  backward, 
his  gaze  lifted  to  the  sky.  In  front  of  him  is  a  helmeted  comrade, 
his  nether  limbs  lightly  covered,  who,  with  high-brandished  sword 
and  onward  march,  threatens  the  foe.  Surmounting  the  tablets 
of  the  socle,  four  fan-shaped  bas-reliefs  present  a  medley  of 
frenzied  heads — men’s,  women’s,  children’s,  horses’ — lashed  by 
the  ruthless  god  of  battle.  The  nation’s  indignant  grief  is  in¬ 
carnated  in  the  woman,  its  strength,  endurance,  and  abnegation 
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in  the  men.  Worthy  of  being  reckoned  among  the  finest  war- 
memorials  of  France,  this  masterpiece  is  free  from  exaggeration. 
It  is  a  tempest  of  mass-movement  without  any  arterial  palpita¬ 
tions  or  skin-quiverings  indicative  of  nervous  stress.  Its  emotive 
quality  resides  in  the  splendid  modelling,  in  balanced  contrasts 
of  arrangement,  and  in  the  general  appearance,  tranquil  but 
grandiose. 

Byron’s  controversial  pamphlet  on  Art  and  Nature  argues  that 
"it  is  the  great  scope  of  the  sculptor  to  heighten  nature  into 
heroic  beauty,  i.e.,  in  plain  English,  to  surpass  his  model.”  This 
is  applicable  at  least  to  Bourdelle.  His  temperament  and  taste 
put  him  in  touch  with  the  ever-subsisting,  though  often  obscurely 
working,  heroic  consciousness  of  humanity,  and,  where  possible, 
he  unveils  it. 

An  excellent  opportunity  was  afforded  when,  partly  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  incident  in  his  boyhood,  he  fixed  on  Beethoven 
as  a  tentative  magnum  opus.  At  the  Montauban  museum  he  had 
happened  once  to  see  in  a  glass  case,  side  by  side  with  some 
relics  of  Ingres,  a  portrait  of  the  celebrated  German  composer. 
He  shrank  back  astonished.  The  face  struck  him  as  being  an 
older  reflection  of  his  own.  Nor  was  his  impression  an.  altogether 
erroneous  one.  His  youthful  likeness  shows  features  which,  with 
the  slant  of  the  head  and  the  abundant  growth  of  hair,  have  a 
resemblance  to  Beethoven’s. 

From  that  date,  the  musician’s  face  haunted  his  thoughts.  In 
1888  he  started  modelling  it  and,  encouraged,  albeit  not  content, 
with  the  initial  essays,  went  on  till  he  had  produced  seven  busts, 
'each  of  them  having  a  distinctive  characteristic  mien.  In  the 
first  it  w'as  pensive  reflection ;  in  the  second,  will  and  resolution ; 
in  the  third,  vigour  and  fire.  The  others  marked  degrees  of 
spiritual  development  and  the  struggle  between  genius  and  fate. 
The  fifth  w'as  bought  by  the  State  in  1909  and  was  installed 
in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.  Already,  in  1902,  the  third  had 
been  acquired  by  a  committee  of  admirers  and  offered  to  the 
pianist  Risler ;  and  a  replica  of  the  same  was  given  to  Joachim. 
To-day  these  plastic  portraits  are  prized  by  German  just  as  much 
as  by  French  connoisseurs,  and  with  good  reason,  for  they 
constitute  an  extraordinary  accomplishment  in  divination  and 
synthesis. 

But  a  head  which, 'I  think,  pleases  me  still  more  than  those 
of  the  Beethoven  series  is  that  of  Ingres,  who,  like  Bourdelle, 
was  a  native  of  Montauban,  and,  like  him,  was  an  artist  that  had 
to  fight  his  way  through  many  obstacles.  Whether  beheld  in 
front  or  in  profile,  this  bust  is  equally  imposing.  The  thick  neck, 
the  bullet-head  eagerly  poised,  the  deep-set  eyes  with  slightly 
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aggressive  look,  the  aquiline  nose  with  sensitive  nostrils,  the 
nervous,  ironical  lips  somewhat  protruding  and  a  trifle  apart,  the 
oval  chin  accentuated  by  the  deep  depression  between  it  and  the 
mouth,  all  these,  and  the  radiating  intelligence,  have  been 
rendered  not  by  working  at  each  particular  bit  separately,  but  by 
a  preparatory  establishing  of  volumes  and  then  a  stripping  away 
of  the  revolving  sheath  of  clay  until  the  image,  born  beneath  it 
as  a  vision,  obeyed  the  liberating  wand  and  materialised.  One 
can  tell  there  has  been  no  dissection  and  torturing  of  the  clay 
here,  no  confusion  of  medical  science  with  that  of  the  sculptor. 

It  is  an  illusion  of  life  evoked  by  the  magic  of  art,  and  art  of 
the  best  kind. 

In  the  statues,  besides  the  sober  realism  of  their  portraiture, 
one  observes  that  both  posture  and  gesture  remain  natural  and 
unconstrained,  while  yet  they  are  most  scrupulously  adjusted  to 
the  theme.  Often,  in  adjustment,  statuaries  lose  sight  of  nature’s 
direct  simplicity,  and  what  they  do  is  either  stiff  or  trivially 
conventional.  Or,  if  natural,  their  naturalness  is  frequently 
aimless,  a  something  spent  in  the  void  and  therefore  aesthetically 
deficient.  Bourdelle  manages  to  lend  to  his  people  of  marble  and 
bronze  attitudes  and  actions  that  suit  them  and  are  significant. 
The  whimsical  he,  as  a  rule,  does  not  admit,  since  it  adds  little 
if  anything  to  the  characteristic  animation  of  the  body. 

Purposeful  is  his  Hercules  combating  the  Stymphalian  birds, 
a  lean,  muscular  nude,  its  weight  supported  on  the  right  knee, 
which  presses  the  earth,  and  the  left  leg  and  foot  crooked  out 
so  as  to  get  purchase  on  a  boulder  before  him.  The  left  arm 
thrust  straight  forward  as  if  grasping  a  bow,  and  the  right  drawn 
back  as  if  shooting  an  arrow,  are  parallel  to  the  legs;  and  the 
sniall  head  almost  vanishes  beneath  the  effort  into  the  shoulders. 
Muscles  swell  all  over  him,  the  flesh  sinks  in  the  same  ratio,  and 
the  torso  seems  ready  to  burst  in  twain.  When  this  piece  was 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  the  Societe  Nationale  in  1910,  it  dwarfed 
everything  around  it ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  in  French  contemporary 
art  there  is  a  statue  of  the  kind  to  vie  with  it. 

The  Carpeaux  is  an  antithesis  to  the  preceding.  We  have 
meditation  and  repose.  The  creator  of  Ugolino,  of  the  Dance 
group  of  the  Opera,  and  other  exquisitively  sculptured  forms  meets 
us  as  he  comes  from  his  sludio  in  workaday  costume,  a  blouse-like 
garment  which  descends  in  ample  folds  from  the  crowning  visage, 
this,  despite  its  concealing  beard  and  furrows  of  care,  illumined 
and  inspired. 

Of  the  other  masterpieces  mentioned  as  typical,  one  is  again 
a  nude,  a  girl  just  verging  on  womanhood,  with  slender  body  not 
yet  altogether  developed.  Erect,  she  leans  against  a  low  pillar; 
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and  the  upper  half  of  her,  being  unsustained,  makes  an  inflexion 
from  hip  to  shoulder,  in  the  endeavour  to  preserve  equilibrium. 
One  arm  she  keeps  behind  her  ;  the  other  she  holds  a  little  way  from 
the  thigh,  with  some  fruit  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand.  The 
singular  twist  that  alters  the  relation  of  each  part  of  her  person, 
so  that  it  reminds  one  of  a  flower-stem,  the  smiling  nonchalance 
of  the  face,  the  litheness  of  the  limbs,  the  mental  traits  hinted 
at,  are  so  many  mysterious  attractions  in  this  damsel  of  sweet 
seventeen. 

The  Penelope,  of  magnified  size,  which  had  the  place  of  honour 
at  last  year’s  Salon  des  Beaux  Arts,  is  a  return,  with  richer 
emphasis,  to  the  robed  statue  in  which  Bourdelle  is  so  cunning 
a  craftsman.  His  drapery  is  neither  flimsy  nor  heavy.  It  clothes 
but  does  not  mar  shape.  On  Ulysses’  matronly  spouse  it  is  the 
domestic  gown,  loose,  soft,  gathered  in  at  the  waist,  whence  its 
wide  skirt  drops,  with  here  and  there  a  clinging  width,  to  the 
feet.  The  pose  suggests  that  she  has  just  risen  from  her  weari¬ 
some  weaving.  She  stands  with  one  leg  at  ease  and  an  arm 
athwart  her  waist  to  the  elbow  of  the  other,  which  is  lifted  to 
her  cheek.  Her  features,  grave  but  hopeful,  speak  of  patient 
courage  and  disappointed  yearning.  She  dreams,  and  wonders 
how  much  longer  she  must  wait  in  vain  for  her  husband.  This 
last  great  single  masterpiece  is  so  constructed  as  to  give  the  semi¬ 
tension  of  muscle  corresponding  to  the  more  rigid  tension  of  brain. 
Under  the  caress  of  the  light  its  modulated  outlines  vibrate  in 
unison  with  the  inward  thrills  of  doubt. 

When  he  accepted  the  task  of  decorating  the  facade  of  the 
Champs  Elysees  theatre,  Bourdelle  was  aware  that  he  would  have 
to  challenge  comparison  with  extant  specimens  of  this  sort  of 
sculpture  executed  by  some  of  the  most  famous  statuaries  Erance 
has  produced.  In  Paris  alone,  to  select  but  a  few  examples,  there 
are  reliefs  by  Jean  Goujon  on  the  Fontaine  des  Innocents  and 
on  the  pediments  of  the  old  Louvre ;  by  Eude  on  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe ;  by  Barye  on  the  new  Louvre  and  on  the  Colonne  de 
Juillet,  and  by  David  d’ Angers  on  the  Pantheon.  If  it  was 
child’s-play  to  surpass  the  hasty  rococo  so  oddly  stuck  on  many 
of  our  modern  edifices,  it  was  hard  to  rival  with  these  men  of 
genius.  And  there  was  this  besides.  Not  every  decorative  artist 
can  bow  to  the  exigencie.s  of  architecture,  however  versatile  his 
talent,  which  may  explain  why  Rodin  has  never  properly  finished 
his  Hell  Gate,  detaching  its  figures  instead,  since  they  everywhere 
escaped  from  their  matrix,  and  re-creating  them  thus  sundered. 
Facile  princeps  in  fine  ceramic  ornamentation — his  Sevres  work 
proves  this— Rodin,  to  judge  him  by  the  Door  of  the  Musee  des 
Arts  Decoratifs,  has  a  conception  of  bas-relief  that  accords  ill 
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with  the  restraint  and  subordination  it  requires.  That  Bourdelle 
was  capable  of  such  discipline  was  apparent  from  the  general 
trend  of  his  doctrine  and  practice.  Moreover,  he  had  given 
earnests.  There  were  his  low  reliefs  on  the  socle  of  the  Com¬ 
batants,  congruous  and  harmonious.  And  there  was  his  high- 
relief  group  of  two  nymphs  and  a  cupid  basking  on  clouds,  a 
thing  of  airy  grace,  done  in  1900  for  the  stage  arch  of  the  Musee 
Grevin.  Collaborating  with  Jules  Cheret,  he  was  less  himself 
in  the  latter,  for  Cheret’ s  painting  was  remote  from  his  own 
ideas;  but  yet  he  demonstrated  here  that  his  fancy  could  wing 
its  flight  without  losing  self-control. 

Now,  however,  he  was  asked  for  something  that  should  suit  a 
marble  building  whose  exterior  was  Grecian  and  simple,  some¬ 
thing  that  should  enhance  it  discreetly  and  explain  it  symbolically. 
This  led  him  to  decide  on  a  species  of  bas-relief  having  analogies 
with  that  practised  by  antiquity  when  hieroglyphs  had  grown 
into  real  ornaments,  but  had  not  lost  their  pristine  utilities.  Such 
being  the  style,  it  w'as  appropriate  that  Greek  myth  should  furnish 
the  chief  allegories. 

So  the  frieze,  which  extends  in  three  sections  across  the  entire 
upper  facade  centres  in  a  colossal  Apollo,  whose  Meditation,  his 
reflected  self,  looms  equally  vast  with  spread  arms  behind,  while 
from  either  side  the  nine  Muses  hasten  towards  his  effulgent 
majesty.  The  more  distant  ones  rush  on  with  dishevelled  hair  and 
strainingly  lengthened  stride ;  the  less  distant  ones  swerve  and 
droop  in  their  course  under  the  influence  of  their  agitation ;  those 
that  have  won  in  the  race  at  last  pause.  Proximity  awes  them. 
They  half  recoil  and  would  fain  fly,  but  are  rooted  to  the  ground, 
amazed  by  the  mighty  presence.  As  pendants  to  the  above,  five 
panels  in  the  mezzanine  of  the  facade  bear  allegories  of  Architec¬ 
ture  and  Sculpture,  of  Music,  of  Tragedy,  of  Comedy,  and  of 
Dancing,  each  having  only  two  dramatis  personce.  And  these 
play  rdles  less  absolutely  mythological,  being  nearer  to  actuality. 

In  all  the  twenty-one  figures  that  make  up  the  outside  decora¬ 
tion,  each  contour  rises  sheer  from  the  background ;  and,  at  a 
height  of  a  few  inches  regulated  by  the  figure’s  dimensions,  bluffs 
round  on  to  flattened  surfaces  in  a  relief  which  yields  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  depth  and  bulk,  but  which  has  a  pictural  aspect  with  the 
chiaroscuro  likewise  of  painting.  The  carving  adapts  itself  to 
the  theme,  being  broader,  heavier,  severer  in  what  is  grave, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  narrower,  lighter,  more  flexible  in  what 
is  gay.  One  panel,  indeed,  that  of  Comedy,  illustrates  the  two 
manners.  It  shows  the  Ancient  and  the  Modern  Muse  exchang¬ 
ing  their  masks.  On  the  former,  chiselled  in  firm,  large-radiused 
curves,  the  stuff  shrouding  her  thighs  sweeps  in  stiff  satin  pleats 
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from  the  shoulder  downwards ;  on  the  latter,  cap  and  complete 
dress  crinkle  and  rumple  silkily.  The  modelling  in  which  there 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  straight  has  been  reserved  for 
Tragedy— the  slaying  of  Iphigenia.  On  the  right,  she  submits 
herself  to  the  fatal  blow,  her  bent  knees,  outstretched  hands,  and 
averted  countenance  indicating,  in  weird  opposition,  resignation, 
revolt,  and  despair.  On  the  left,  the  priest,  his  head  deep  sunk, 
holds  his  dagger  suspended  and  touching  the  tips  of  his  victim’s 
fingers.  There  is  an  employment  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
which  is  intentional  and  calculated  here.  Together  with  the  space 
above  the  virgin  martyr’s  head  (a  thing  untraditional  in  bas- 
reliefs),  they  elevate  the  dignity  of  this  allegory.  Finally,  the 
attitudes  of  all  the  figures,  quaint,  noble,  or  naive,  are  convergent 
in  rhythm,  if  divergent  in  tone.  Running  up  the  scale  of  feeling 
from  tranquillity  to  ecstasy,  they  compose  a  plastic  symphonv 
of  joys  and  sorrows. 

Fairly  to  judge  this  achievement,  which,  with  its  supplement 
of  two  columns  in  the  atrium — the  Soul  of  Passion  and  the  Soul 
of  Heroism — may  be  said  to  be  unique  by  its  combination  of 
technical  qualities,  one  needs  to  take  into  account  its  aims.  It 
is  hewn  out  of  the  wall-block  so  as  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
theatre  and  not  extraneous  gew-gaw.  It  is  made  to  last  as  long 
as  the  theatre  itself ;  consequently,  there  has  been  elimination 
of  details  that  wear  and  tear  might  chip  off.  It  is  carved  so  that 
nothing  projects  from  the  facade  ;  and  in  whatever  perspective  the 
reliefs  are  examined,  a  view  is  obtained  which  gives  solidity  and 
life.  There  is  no  hiding  of  one  feature  or  limb  by  another.  Of 
the  ingeniously  devised  and  dexterously  wrought  undulations 
which  represent  them  every  portion  is  visible,  and,  seen  from 
near  or  seen  from  far,  the  decorative  effect  remains  unaltered. 

The  frescoes,  also  dealing  wdth  Greek  legends,  which  Bourdelle, 
reviving  an  almost  forgotten  branch  of  mural  painting,  has 
executed  for  the  corridors  and  promenade  foyer  of  the  theatre, 
lie  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  article.  It  will  not,  however, 
be  amiss  to  state  that  the  fabled  heroes’  and  heroines’  movements, 
like  those  of  certain  figures  in  the  outside  frieze,  contain  remin¬ 
iscences  of  Isidora  Duncan’s  dancing,  recorded  in  a  folio  of  rapid 
memory  sketches  which  the  sculptor  limned  some  years  ago. 

In  a  concluding  word,  to  distinguish  Bourdelle’s  art  from  that 
of  his  contemporaries,  -its  modality  is  bold  incisiveness,  its  essence 
imaginative  poetry.  Whether  it  be  greater  or  less  than  Rodin’.s 
the  future  can  best  decide.  All  I  can  now'  venture  to  assert  is 
that  of  the  tw'o — the  pleasure  both  afford  being  equal — I  find 
Bourdelle’s  the  more  bracing. 


Frederick  L.\wton 
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A  COMEDY. 

By  EDEN  PHILEPOTTS. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

IN  THE  HILLS. 

A  MOUNTAIN,  whose  summits  and  highest  glens  were  deep  in  snow, 
rose,  rent  and  jagged,  to  one  brooding  cumulus  that  hung  above  it 
and  curled  on  the  blue  like  a  silver  dragon.  Presently  the  cloud 
furled  its  pinions  and  settled  upon  the  peak.  All  the  sky  was 
radiant  azure  save  for  the  gteat  cloud;  but  beneath  it  one  passage 
of  shadow  spread  across  the  sunlit  snow  and  rippled  as  it  rose  and 
fell  to  the  contours  of  the  land.  There  life  fought  for  a  place  on 
the  mountain,  and  a  thin  pine  wood  fretted  the  snow,  where  still 
it  haunted  ravines  and  northern  faces  of  cliffs;  while  below',  on  the 
many  shoulders  of  the  great  peak,  whole  forests  basked  green 
against  the  spurs  and  crags  that  broke  from  their  verdancy  to 
buttress  the  earth  above.  Here  fell  precipices  until  the  lower  hills 
caught  them,  and  little  plateaux  hung  and  green  slopes  nestled  on 
the  ledges  of  stone.  Then,  by  a  thousand  declivities,  there 
spread  and  oozed  through  every  valley  and  beneath  every  height 
the  work  of  man,  terrace  upon  terrace,  step  upon  step.  Now'  the 
trellises  of  his  vines  made  a  green  splendour  of  every  knap  and 
knoll,  and  his  olives  wound  their  orchards,  like  a  grey  and  tattered 
veil,  round  each  turn  and  twist  of  the  hills;  while  breaking  from 
the  rolling  green,  like  nests  of  birds  or  wedges  of  brown  honeycomb, 
his  hamlets  and  villages  clung  and  congregated  about  their  little 
white  or  rosy  campanili.  Here  the  chestnuts  lifted  their  brightness 
to  the  girdle  of  the  pines;  here  again  sw'ung  out  some  great  marble 
crag  to  distribute  the  awful  burden  of  the  mountain. 

Sunk  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  cup,  whose  broken  lip  was  a 
ring  of  mountains,  whose  sides  were  chased  and  fretted  with  forests 
and  steep  places,  jewelled  with  hamlets,  glorified  with  all  the  verdure 
of  June,  there  spread  blue  w'ater;  and  round  the  lake’s  margin,  like 
a  handful  of  bright  shells,  the  houses  clustered. 

The  hymn  of  light  was  being  sung  over  Italy. 

Great  cloud  masses  lumbered  up  presently  and  discharged  their 
burden  of  brightness  directly  upon  Como.  Light  rather  than  rain 
they  bore,  and  their  splendour  was  reflected  in  the  water  beneath 
them,  to  kill  the  blue  and  make  the  liquid  mirror  shine.  This  film 
of  brightness  spread  upon  the  sky-reflecting  waters,  and  currents  of 
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wind  also  touched  them,  until  the  deep  fluttered  into  transitory 
darkness  at  their  pressure.  The  last  enchanter  to  move  on  land 
and  lake  indifferently  was  shadow;  and  more  wonderful  than  the 
reflections  of  the  light,  there  wound  and  stretched  wine-purple 
stains  over  the  water,  where  the  forms  of  the  high  clouds  were 
flung  down  upon  the  face  of  it.  They  seemed  ponderable,  and  sank 
from  the  surface  to  colour  the  very  depths ;  while  amid  their  patterns 
and  stains  of  lapis-lazuli,  the  sun  shone  upon  the  lake  and  woke  rich 
•  blues  and  greens,  that  embroidered  the  shadow  shapes  with  a  net¬ 
work  of  winding  enamels  and  followed  their  changing  outlines  as 
they  spread  and  passed  again.  Very  magical  was  the  sleight  that 
shadow  played  with  the  shore  also.  It  flew  over  forests  and  moun¬ 
tains,  like  a  flock  of  violet  birds;  it  hid  whole  villages  beneath  its 
gloom,  and  then  lifted  and  revealed  the  vanished  places  again  aglow 
in  the  sunlight. 

But  all  this  detail  and  harmonious  splendour  was  as  nothing  to 
the  incarnate  spirit  of  light  that  gave  birth  to  it.  Light  quickened 
noon,  and  throbbed  through  the  veins  of  the  earth.  From  cloud  to 
mountain,  from  mountain  to  the  least  flower  that  homed  thereon, 
the  spirit  forgot  nothing,  but  swept  land  and  sky  with  a  presence 
like  a  bloom — a  blessed  aura  that  crowned  all  things  in  earth  and 
heaven;  an  ineffable  glory  of  melting,  magic  blue  that  soaked  all 
matter  like  a  tincture,  and  spread  Demeter’s  own  veil,  woven  of 
violet  and  gentian,  between  Persephone  and  every  eye  that  might 
gaze  and  grow  dim  at  sight  of  her. 

“It’s  the  something  between,”  said  Bertram  to  Loveday — “t’ 
something  that  only  Turner  ever  got.  It  beats  every  man  who 
touches  Italy.  It’s  such  a  comfort  sometimes  to  look  at  things 
you  needn’t  try  to  paint — impossible  miracles  like  this.  Then  you 
can  just  be  happy;  but  if  there’s  a  picture,  then  one  begins  to 
trouble.” 

Loveday  ate  cherries  and  fanned  herself.  They  sat  together  and 
rested  above  Breglia,  on  the  shoulder  of  Cima-Grona.  They  gazed 
down  upon  Ck)mo,  with  Bellagio  in  the  midst,  with  snowy  Grigna 
towering  above  Varenna  on  their  left  hand  and  green  Crocione  on 
their  right. 

Loveday  reclined  in  a  nest  of  wild  flowers,  and  the  blue  and 
yellow,  purple  and  rose,  made  a  fair  setting  for  her  in  her  white 
linen  dress. 

“Ten  minutes,”  he  said,  “and  we’re  off  again.  And  you  are 
quite  wrong  to  eat  those  cherries.  You’ll  want  them  more  at  the 
top  than  you  do  now.” 

“Listen  to  the  bells^”  she  answered,  “and  don’t  speak.  They’re 
so  different  from  our  formal  bells,  that  always  seem  to  be  repeating 
the  responses.  These  talk  to  each  other  naturally — question  and 
answer — and  seem  to  think  between.” 

Then  she  spoke  of  the  climb.  • 

“I  saw  heath  and  eye-bright  coming  up  the  hill.  They  put  me  in 
mind  of  dear  old  Haldon.” 
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“Did  they?  And  what  on  earth  do  you  want  to  be  put  in  mind 
of  dear  old  Haldon  for?”  he  asked.  Then  he  answered  himself. 

“But  I  know.  When  I’m  in  England  I  always  welcome  a  twinkle 
of  colour,  or  a  note  of  music,  or  the  flash  of  a  brown  eye  that  puts 
me  in  mind  of  Italy.  So  will  you  when  you  go  back.” 

“I  know  I  shall.  This  is  my  home.  J  feel  it  more  and  more 
every  day  and  every  hour.  I  cried  when  I  saw  Como  first.” 

“You’re  not  the  first  girl  who  has  done  that.  You  never  found 
Nature  so  flagrantly  sentimental  before,  and  I  doubt  if  you  will 
again.’' 

“It  doesn’t  seem  real,”  she  said.  “I  was  writing  to  Ealegh  last 
night,  and  trying  to  describe  it,  and  telling  him  that  the  lake  and 
the  green  hills  and  grey  mountains,  and  the  villages  and  churches 
and  cypresses  and  sunshine  all  seemed  arranged  and  planned  too 
perfectly — like  a  theatre.  It’s  so  thought  out — to  the  very  oleanders 
and  roses  and  weeping  willows  tumbling  into  the  water.  And  the 
great  grown  men  fishing  and  catching  tiny  fingerlings,  that  ought 
to  be  put  back  to  grow  up ;  and  the  women  with  their  little  wooden 
pattens,  that  whisper  together  as  they  walk;  and  the  mulberries 
and  com  and  maize  and  vine  and  olive — it’s  all  like  happy  light 
opera  somehow.  One  feels  the  curtain  will  come  down,  and  we  shall 
go  out  into  the  dark.” 

“Yes,  it’s  unreal  till  you  know  it  far  better  than  we  do.  Even 
in  storm,  with  thunder  rolling  over  the  mountains  and  the  lake 
running  in  waves  and  showing  her  little  white  teeth,  there  is  nothing 
impressive.  It’s  only  like  a  pretty  woman  in  a  temper.” 

“Yet  I’ve  never  seen  anything  so  obviously  and  distractingly 
lovely  in  my  life,”  admitted  Loveday.  “Never  was  a  flower  so  blue 
as  the  mountains.  Will  it  wear,  or  shall  I  get  tired  of  it?  ” 

“You’ll  get  tired  of  it,”  he  prophesied.  “The  lake  is  too  asser¬ 
tive  and  rhetorical.  There  were  tears  in  my  eyes,  too,  the  first 
time  I  saw  it;  the  second  time  I  kept  my  nerve;  the  third  time — 
this  time — I  yawned.  The  bitter  truth  about  Como  is  that  she 
can’t  keep  up  the  force  of  her  first  impact.  You  might  compare 
her  to  fine,  light  music,  as  you  say — wholly  delightful  and  all  that 
many  men  have  the  pow'er  to  appreciate.  But  there  is  scenery, 
as  there  is  art,  in  the  austere  air  of  which  only  those  can  live  who 
come  with  long  apprenticeship  and  prayer  and  fasting.  You  don’t 
get  a  really  swagger  taste  in  art  without  working  for  it;  and  more 
you  do  in  nature.  But  people  work  at  art;  they  don’t  work  at 
nature.  The  critics  sneer  at  artists  who  work  at  nature.  There 
are  novelists  and  even  painters  who  think  a  country  walk  is  only 
an  excuse  for  talking,  and  keeping  their  own  bodies  in  health.  They 
go  to  nature  for  an  appetite,  not  an  inspiration.  No  doubt  Como 
wins  a  sentimental  throb  from  every  soul  who  sees  it  for  the  first 
time ;  but  the  people  who  come  back  to  it  again  and  again  and  are 
satisfied  with  it  are  not  connoisseurs  of  nature.” 

“Perhaps  the  Swiss  lakes  are  more  severe?  This  is  a  lovely  toy, 
anyway,  if  it  is  nothing  more,  and  I  don’t  feel  I  shall  ever  see  any- 
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thing  BO  dear  and  gentle  and  sweet  again.  I  passed  a  little  funeral 
yesterday,  and  even  death  seemed  a  part  of  the  picture.  One  would 
have  thought  a  funeral  a  false  note  and  merely  bad  taste  here; 
but  it  fitted  in.  Death  was  no  king  of  terrors.  I  seemed  to  see 
him  as  a  gracious  figure  showing  some  worn-out  human  child  a 
shady  corner  where  she  might  lie  down  and  sleep.” 

He  smiled. 

“Yes — we  laugh  at  superstition,  forgive  everybody  everything, 
sympathise  with  the  smugglers  who  try  to  get  tobacco  and  salt 
across  the  mountain,  and  copy  the  people,  even  to  these  hemp 
slippers  we’re  wearing.” 

“I  want  to  go  on  making  believe — I  never  want  to  wake  up,” 
declared  Loveday;  but  she  sighed  as  she  spoke,  for  she  knew  that 
she  had  wakened  up. 

This  man  was  her  life,  but  must  for  ever  remain  outside  it. 
The  great  discovery  had  not  burst  upon  her,  or  she  might  have 
fled  before  it  and  escaped  the  full  heart  of  the  storm;  but  it  had 
crept  upon  her,  so  gradually  and  surely  that  the  process  was  un¬ 
observed  and  its  incidence  unmarked.  Looking  back,  she  could  not 
tell  when  the  truth  had  taken  shape  and  stared  into  her  heart  with 
unsleeping  eyes.  It  had  been  bom  so  slowly  that  the  very  form 
and  substance  of  it  were  not  appreciated  in  the  making.  Sometimes 
she  felt  as  though  it  was  only  when  he  went  away  to  Siena  that 
she  had  really  begun  to  like  him ;  and  sometimes  she  looked  back,  along 
the  line  of  golden  hours  that  she  had  passed  beside  him,  and 
guessed  that  she  had  been  loving  him  ever  since  she  came  into 
Italy.  But  this  was  not  so.  A  psychologist  possessing  power  to 
trace  the  friendship  would  have  set  his  finger  on  this  mountain 
meadow  where  Loveday  now  sat;  he  would  have  listened  to  her 
sigh  and  looked  into  her  eyes  that  were  looking  at  the  man.  It 
did  not  signify  that  she  ate  cherries  and  he  gulped  Chianti  from  a 
flagon :  that  was  the  moment  when,  out  of  mist  and  uncertainty, 
delicate  questionings  and  stout  self-assurances  that  no  such  thing 
could  happen  to  a  betrothed  woman,  she  loved  him.  And  had  a 
cherry-tree  in  fulness  of  time  sprung  from  the  stone  that  she  cast 
away,  it  might  have  stood  to  mark  the  very  temple  of  her  new-born 
passion,  and  in  years  to  come  lift  its  sheaf  of  snow  and  sparkle  of 
blood-red  fruit  above  the  spot  where  young  Loveday ’s  heart  was  lost. 

She  gave  a  little  gasp,  stared  at  Bertram  as  though  he  were  a 
stranger,  then  turned  from  him  and  buried  her  brown  face  in  the 
grass  and  wept. 

He  divined  that  she  was  crying,  but  dreamed  not  of  the  reason. 
He  smiled  to  himself.  “Just  like  a  girl,”  he  thought,  “to  choose 
absolutely  the  wrong  place  in  the  conversation  for  tears !  ”  Then 
he  got  up  and  took  the  knapsack,  and  left  her. 

“I’ve  drunk  the  Chianti,”  he  said,  “and  I’m  going  to  rinse  the 
flask  and  fill  it  with  water  at  the  fountain  down  here.  I’ll  be  back 
in  a  minute.  Then  we’ll  push  on.  We  must  get  to  that  streak 
of  snow,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.” 
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She  made  no  answer,  and  he  left  her  for  half  an  hour.  But  she 
had  started  to  climb  when  he*  returned,  and  he  overtook  her  some 
hundred  feet  higher  up.  Then  he  strove  to  brighten  her  thoughts. 

“When  you  look  at  the  kingdoms  outspread  like  this,  you  feel 
vexed  with  those  art  critics  who  will  have  it  that  art  can  teach 
nature  such  a  lot,”  he  said.  “I  know  you’ll  tell  me  I’m  contradict¬ 
ing  myself;  but  that  don’t  matter.  The  ideal  must  be  rooted  in 
the  real;  we  must  be  kind  to  this  many-coloured,  wonderful  dust, 
for  the  dust  is  the  great-great-great-grandfather  of  us  all.  The 
chalice  that  holds  the  wine  of  life  is  dust.  Every  seed  of  man 
and  beast  and  flower  has  got  to  be  planted  in  it.  Without  earth, 
all  seed  might  as  well  be  stone.  We  are  the  children  of  earth  and 
water  and  the  grandchildren  of  fire — the  same  stuff  that  goes  to 
make  these  mountains  and  this  lake.  And  so  are  the  lilies,  and 
the  gazelle,  and  the  leopard,  and  everything  in  the  world  that  is 
lovely.  And  nature’s  always  at  her  potter’s  wheel,  moulding  and 
remoulding,  sweeping  away,  trying  again,  working  out  blind  alleys, 
then  coming  back  to  the  main  road  again.  Why  evolution  maddens 
Nietzsche  and  his  disciples,  I  cannot  understand.  It  ought  to  have 
been  the  sword  in  his  hand;  and  if  he  had  discovered  it,  he  would 
have  seen  it  was  worth  his  own  fetich  of  eternal  recurrence  a  thousand 
times  over.  You  can  trace  it  through  and  through  art,  and  the  lluler 
Art  is  just  as  logically  an  outcome  of  sound  steps  taken  in  the  dawn 
of  things  as  the  slave  art  is  the  outcome  of  false  steps.  Nietzsche 
sneers  at  Darwin  and  Spencer,  and  never  had  the  courage  to  confess 
to  himself  that  his  Superman  could  not  have  come  to  him,  until 
he  found  himself  on  the  road  those  pioneers  had  blazed.” 

He  broke  off,  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  rattled  on  again : 

“Most  of  the  best  writers  in  England  are  committing  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  using  art  for  propaganda  nowadays. 
The  mightiest  men  never  did  that,  and  never  will.  It’s  an  awfully 
serious  sign,  in  my  opinion.  Of  course,  every  great  masterpiece 
preaches,  but  no  artist  ought  to  be  a  preacher.  In  England  they 
preach  eternal  sermons  on  the  stage  and  in  their  novels,  and  call  it 
realism !  They  are  after  the  truth — a  fearful  thing — a  starving, 
petrifying  thing — a  mare’s  nest — the  death  of  art.” 

“Nietzsche  declares  art  is  with  us  that  we  should  not  perish 
through  truth,”  said  Loveday. 

She  had  not  spoken  since  he  returned  to  her — indeed,  he  had  not 
given  her  a  chance  to  do  so.  Her  voice  fluttered  a  little. 

“  Of  course  he  does.  Because  he  knows  that  truth  is  in  another 
category.  Truth  doesn’t  belong  to  masterpieces.  Is  mighty  music 
true?  Is  Greek  tragedy  true?  Is  Swinburne  true?  Are  this  lake 
and  these  mountains  true?  You  didn’t  say  ‘  How  true  ’  to  Michel¬ 
angelo’s  ‘Dawn.’  The  real  masters,  whatever  their  medium,  knew 
that  beauty  was  greater  than  truth ;  but  this  generation  says, 
‘  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty  ’ ;  it  talks  about  the  ‘  beauty  of  ugli¬ 
ness  ’;  I  wonder  it  doesn’t  talk  about  the  ‘  ugliness  of  beauty.’  Of 
course,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  truth  may  be  beautiful ;  and  so  may  false- 
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hood;  but  art  is  above  truth,  just  as  ethics  is  above  good  or  evil, 
and  Nature  above  kindness  or  cruelty.” 

*•  1  thought  nothing  could  be  greater  than  truth,”  she  said. 

‘‘Even  if  it  were  so,  truth  is  clean  out  of  reach  for  very  good 
reasons,”  he  answered,  “and  the  thing  that  our  swagger  artists 
give  us  to-day  is  no  more  the  whole  truth  of  life  than  our  side  is 
the  whole  truth  of  the  moon.  By  artists,  I  mean  the  writers — the 
novel-writers  and  dramatists — because  my  craft  has  stopped  thinking 
altogether,  and  the  best  of  us  are  only  house  decorators.  They  never 
try  to  say  anything  at  all — no  doubt  because  they’ve  got  nothing  to 
say.  But  the  writers — the  ‘  realists  ’ — the  men  who  paint  the  woe 
of  the  world  and  sit  like  Jonahs  on  their  middens  and  cry  naked 
misery,  and  laugh  or  sneer  at  the  rationalists  and  moral  leaguers 
and  eugenists  and  men  of  science  and  all  the  brave  people  who  are 
trying  to  do  something — these  image-breakers,  who  shudder  at  idealism 
in  every  shape  or  form,  and  give  us  their  dust  and  ashes  and  say, 

‘  This  is  the  truth,  and  there’s  nothing  greater  ’ — I  tell  you  that  they 
are  voices  in  the  wind.  There  are  a  hundred  things  greater  than 
the  deepest  truth  we  shall  ever  hear  from  them.” 

“Faith  and  hope  are  greater,  perhaps,”  she  said. 

“Yes,  and  love,  and  the  antique  spirit.  Poetry  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  whole  world — not  in  the  limited  sense  of  writing  or 
painting  or  music,  but  in  the  grand,  universal  sense  of  living.  Every 
life  is  a  poem,  and  the  least  life  is  greater  in  its  majesty  and 
dominion  than  the  mightiest  epic,  or  fresco,  or  symphony.  To  create 
out  of  your  own  life  and  make  it  a  beautiful  work !  What  medium 
compares  with  your  own  days  and  months  and  years  I  ” 

“We  can  all  be  artists  at  that  rate — conscious  or  unconscious,” 
she  answered;  “but  think  what  the  days  and  months  and  years  of 
most  people  amount  to.  Think  what  sort  of  material  they  are  to 
make  a  beautiful  poem.  And  these  writers  you  talk  about  so  im¬ 
patiently — they  feel  that.  They  are  idealists,  whether  they  hate  the 
word  or  not,  because  they  want  everybody’s  life  to  have  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  beauty;  and  they  try  to  show  the  world  that  the  material 
for  beauty-making  isn’t  fairly  divided.” 

But  he  would  not  grant  even  this. 

“They  have  no  imagination  to  see  that  different  orders  of  men, 
derived  from  different  ancestry,  need  different  happiness,  and  not 
the  same  happiness.  They  talk  about  equality;  but  the  poor  don’t 
want  equality ;  they  only  want  their  own  ideals,  not  ours ;  and 
we  must  be  firm  there,  or  we  head  straight  for  anarchy.  You  think 
it’s  easy  for  a  rich  girl,  like  you,  and  a  rich  man,  like  me,  to  make 
poetry  of  our  lives,  as  we  are  doing;  but  it’s  far  harder  for  us  than 
for  them  really,  because  we  are  better  endowed  and  accept  far 
higher  standards.  Art  and  life  demand  more  from  us — more  self- 
denial,  more  patience,  more  bravery  to  face  difficult  and  dangerous 
things.  Only  the  poor  are  free.” 

“The  Socialists  would  call  that  cant,”  she  said.  “They  declare 
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that  there’s  nothing  in  blood,  and  that  money  and  education  make 
all  the  difference.” 

“But  they  know  better  in  their  hearts.  They  know  that  the 
great  spirits,  sent  into  the  world  to  carry  on  great  traditions,  bend 
under  burdens  the  poor  could  not  bear.  ‘  It  is  the  top  of  the 
mountain  that  the  lightning  strikes.’  Of  course,  blood  is  nonsense, 
and  the  big  men  spring  more  often  from  the  soil  than  from  the  ancient 
lines.  Aristocracy  belongs  to  the  soul  of  man,  not  his  carcase.  But 
the  poor  in  spirit— Christ  blessed  them ;  and  I  think,  if  any  deserve 
blessing,  it  is  the  rich  in  spirit — the  gifted  ones — the  creators — 
they  who,  out  of  their  wealth,  pour  ceaselessly  for  those  who  lack  it; 
who  wear  themselves  out  for  the  joy  of  the  world ;  who  give  and  give 
and  give  and  weary  never,  like  the  fountain,  or  the  music  of  the 
trees.  They  are  above  earthly  payments :  you  cannot  recompense 
them :  you  can  only  bless  them.  And  the  artists  come  first  and 
highest  in  that  band — the  brave  artists,  with  faces  that  smile  and 
hidden  hearts  that  throb  under  the  awful  demands  of  their  Mistress. 
Are  these  men  to  dwell  in  the  huts  of  Socialism  with  the  slave 
herd?  Are  they  to  be  denied  everything  the  world  can  give  them 
and  made  to  share  the  ideal  of  slaves  ?  ” 

He  flung  himself  down  where  a  stunted  whitethorn  made  a  little 
shadow  on  the  sun-scorched  hill. 

“I’m  empty;  I  must  eat,”  he  said;  “and  so  must  you.” 

But  she  was  interested  now,  and  not  hungry.  While  he  spread 
the  luncheon  she  asked  another  question : 

“Mustn’t  art  have  anything  to  do  with  ugliness?”  she  asked. 

“  .\rt  may  interpret  ugliness,  given  the  artist  great  enough  to 
handle  it.  All  things  are  within  her  province.  Then  ugliness 
ceases  to  be  the  word.  Take  Gauguin’s  Tahiti  women — solemn, 
archaic  lumps  of  red  earth.  I  understand  what  he  meant  by  them 
and  honour  his  purpose.  You  can  be  greater  than  ugliness,  just  as 
you  can  be  greater  than  beauty.  You  can  rise  above  ugliness  or 
beauty.  But  to  me  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever,  and  a 
thing  of  ugliness  is  not.  That’s  a  terribly  severe  test — the  eternal 
joy.  A  work  of  art  that  can  ride  over  the  storms  of  centuries  and 
still  give  joy  to  the  finest  taste  is  never  ugly.  But  it  is  the  rarest 
thing  in  the  world.  Evolution  fights  against  such  a  work. 
Beethoven  is  called  milk  for  babes  by  modem  connoisseurs  of  the 
highest  that  music  is  considered  to  have  reached;  and  there  are 
sane  men  writing  who  would  burn  everything  in  the  National  Gallery 
and  start  again — with  the  post-impressionists.  I  suppose  they 
would  also  grind  all  marble  to  dust  until  Rodin  carved  it.” 

“  A  work  of  art  must  be  pretty  wonderful  to  keep  its  head  up, 
even  for  a  century  or  two?”  she  asked;  and  Bertram  agreed. 

“But  remember  that  it  is  not  truth  that  saves  it,”  he  said. 
“This  twaddle  about  remorseless  truth  is  pettifogging — a  mere  wild- 
goose  chase.  Another  thing:  there’s  a  deadly  distrust  of  science 
among  artists,  as  a  rule — an  instinctive  hatred  of  it.  I  mourn  to 
hear  artists  snapping  and  snarling  at  science — as  the  Church  used 
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to  do — and  just  as  fruitlessly.  The  last  word  on  this  earth  will 
always  be  spoken  by  Science,  and  if  Art  or  Science  had  to  pack  up 
and  leave  the  planet,  it  wouldn’t  be  Science.  She  doesn’t  under¬ 
stand  us;  but  she’s  always  respectful  and  polite  to  us.” 

He  ate  and  drank,  and  made  Loveday  eat  and  drink. 

“Truth-seekers  in  art  are  a  bore  to  you,  then?”  she  asked. 

“A  very  great  bore,”  he  admitted.  “They  are  like  beginners 
picking  over  a  rubbish-heap:  they  don’t  know  what  to  take  and 
what  to  leave.  So  they  bag  the  lot,  and  give  you  everything,  dowm 
to  the  dust  of  the  cinders,  and  the  broken  bottles,  and  the  odours, 
and  call  the  result  ‘truth.’  They  are  welcome  to  such  truth;  but 
they  are  not  welcome  to  the  lie  of  calling  such  truth  beauty.” 

“They  are  honest,  all  the  same,  and  in  deadly  earnest,”  she  said. 
“The  grim  earnest  of  their  w’orks  is  the  greatest  thing  in  them.” 

“They  are  children  of  this  generation — unUke  us,  who  belong  to 
the  past.  They  are  little  worms  gnawing  the  core  of  the  time;  and 
I’m  sorry  for  them.  Ruskin  thought  that  the  mass  of  society  was 
made  up  of  morbid  thinkers  and  miserable  workers.  And  that  was 
fifty  years  ago.  What  would  he  say  to-day?  Of  course,  the  rich  we 
have  always  with  us — the  brainless,  heartless,  worthless  rich,  who 
don’t  think — morbidly  or  otherwise,  and  the  cheerful  loafers,  as  well 
as  ohe  miserable  workers,  and  the  envious  and  the  jealous  and  the 
sulky  workers.  But  our  artists  are  just  as  morbid  and  sentimental 
and  self-conscious  as  the  people  they  write  about.  They  are  in  it 
and  of  it.  Where  the  old  order  is  dying  and  rotting;  where  faith 
is  in  the  melting-pot;  where  the  horizon  is  dark  with  strife  and 
bitterness  and  class  prejudice  and  sex  war,  there  must  be  morbidity. 
We  are  fast  getting  to  the  time  when  this  morbidity  is  going  to  make 
England  jolly  ill — perhaps  an  invalid  for  the  rest  of  her  natural  life. 
But  it  may  be  old  age,  and,  of  course,  you  can’t  do  much  for  that.” 

“How  glorious  if  Art,  with  a  big  A,  could  make  her  young  again  1  ” 
cried  Loveday. 

“Art  will  never  have  a  serious  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
as  it  is,”  he  answered.  “Modem  art  is  not  powerful  enough.  It  is 
•dW  genre  really  and  only  handles  trivial,  contemporary  problems. 
We  have  our  Menander,  Theocritus  and  Callimachus — ingenious, 
domestic,  pleasant  people;  but  no  swell.  Not  that  the  serious  artists 
don’t  make  plenty  of  noise.  1,  for  one,  hate  to  see  them  standing 
on  tubs  in  a  row  with  professional  politicians  and  publicists,  and 
shouting  their  nostrums  in  the  fair,  with  the  quacks,  and  joining  the 
chorus  of  public  men  who  yelp  the  passing  hour.  They  ought  to  be 
doing  their  own  work,  w'hich  is  better.” 

“The  Greek  artists  all  added  something  to  their  lives,”  she  argued. 
“They  didn’t  live  in  their  studies  and  studios.  They  fought  for 
their  country  and  took  a  leading  place  in  affairs.  Michelangelo 
didn’t  mind  building  walls  to  keep  her  enemies  out  of  Firenze. 
Then  wdiy  shouldn’t  artists  do  something  to  make  England  stronger 
and  wiser,  if  they  can  ?  ” 

“It’s  the  times,”  he  answered.  “We  are  all  specialists  now. 
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Life  was  a  simple,  ingenuous,  glorious  thing  in  the  Golden  Age. 
Now  it’s  neither  simple  nor  ingenuous — though  still  glorious. 
yEschylus  fought  at  Salamis,  but  Tennyson  didn’t  go  to  the  Crimea. 
Thucydides  was  admiral  of  a  fleet  in  Thrace;  but  if  we  asked  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  to  command  a  cruiser  squadron  when  we  next  go 
fighting — well,  perhaps  he  might;  but  I  don’t  think  he  would.  He’d 
probably  find  himself  too  busy  about  things  that  mattered  more, 
and  express  regret  that  he  had  no  leisure  for  a  holiday.  Fifth- 
century  Athens  was  different.  The  times  have  degenerated.  Our 
artists  talk  about  anything  and  everything;  but  how  many  things 
would  they  fight  for?  How  many  would  they  even  pay  other 
people  to  fight  for?  Men  don’t  go  face  to  face  with  men,  to  drag 
art  out  of  them  nowadays.  They  concoct  in  the  study.  Consequently 
they  are  all  pessimists  and  fly  from  optimism.  The  ‘  intellectuals  ’ 
would  probably  agree  without  division  that  an  optimist  must  be,  by 
the  fact  itself,  weak-minded.  The  times  have  changed,  and  only  the 
very  greatest  men,  or  the  very  greatest  fools,  can  placidly  endure 
their  own  times.  But  our  ‘  intellectuals  ’  are  neither,  so  they  can’t 
endure  them.  They  either  freeze  into  mere  ice,  and  reflect  existence 
through  their  own  chill  temperaments ;  or  become  sentimental  about 
life,  and  sob  over  the  sprained  ankle  of  a  daddy-long-legs;  or  dive 
and  burrow  and  wriggle  away  from  reality  into  the  moonlit  loveliness 
of  Irish  dreaming.” 

“I’m  sure  our  own  time  is  the  best  for  us,”  said  Loveday.  “But 
not  because  we  are  fools.” 

“No;  because  it’s  the  same  time,”  he  answered  instantly.  “Any 
time  would  have  been  the  best  for  me  that  found  you  in  the 
world.” 

But  the  gravity  of  the  statement  and  its  chivalry  were  disarmed 
by  his  apparent  flippant  indifference.  They  ate  and  made  merry; 
and  presently  ancient  rocks,  that  seldom  echoed  to  any  sound  save 
thunder,  sent  back  their  laughter  to  them  from  a  steep  place. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

PROMETHEUS. 

A  GREAT  scarp  broke  out  of  a  green  mountain,  lifted  its  crest 
raggedly,  then  fell  forward  by  savage  steps,  each  steeper  than  the 
last,  until  starkly  it  dropped  to  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  torrent 
bed  beneath.  Here  it  seemed  that  the  unsleeping  water  had  bored 
the  cliff  and  fretted  away  its  marble  bases,  for  the  rocks  overhung 
fearfully,  with  the  threat  of  peril  that  belongs  by  implication  to  such 
places.  The  cliffs  were  scored  with  darker  passages  upon  the  grey, 
and  each  step  and  cleft  of  them  supported  a  young  chestnut  tree, 
rowan,  or  hom-beam.  Beyond  the  crag  towered  Crocione,  with 
precipices  dragged  round  it  like  a  garment,  and  its  crown  in  clouds; 
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while  far  below  stood  the  brown  hamlet  of  Grandola  about  a  red 
church  tower. 

The  river,  shrunk  to  a  crystal  thread  laced  with  foam,  twined 
through  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  where  all  was  a  litter  of  mighty 
rocks  and  green  things  fringing  them.  The  waters  shouted  to  the 
hills,  and  they  lifted  their  echoes  higher  and  higher,  fainter  and 
fainter,  until  the  last  whisper  died  beneath  the  summits  of  the 
mountains.  In  the  valley,  among  the  grey  and  green  acclivities, 
there  stared  out  torn,  worn  patches,  like  rusty  wounds  upon  the 
hills.  They  marked  where  charcoal  burners  laboured,  stripped  the 
pelt  of  the  brush,  and  calcined  their  wood.  A  feather  of  smoke 
swung  out  beneath  the  naked  spaces,  and  above  them,  perched  on 
the  wrinkled  necks  of  the  heights,  a  few  lonely  homes  clung  together. 
The  tassels  of  the  chestnut  were  breaking  into  blossom,  mile  upon 
mile ;  the  robinia  also  hung  out  sweet,  white  tresses ;  and  every  dene 
and  dingle  and  scrap  of  standing  hay  was  a  feast  of  flowers. 

In  a  great  litter  of  boulders — marble  and  granite — Bertram  Danger- 
held  set  up  his  easel,  while  Loveday  roamed  and  gathered  beech  fern 
and  wine-coloured  columbines.  She  grew  tired  presently,  and 
returned  to  see  him  making  a  large,  water-colour  painting  of  the 
clifl-face. 

“I’ve  crucified  the  Light-Bringer  here  in  my  mind.  This  precipice 
suggested  the  pictux-e.  It  is  one  of  those  frowning  things  that 
sting  the  nerves.  Here,  upon  this  ragged  limestone,  I  shall  chain 
Prometheus.  You  feel  that  the  direct  sunshine  almost  makes  the 
cliff  red  hot.  He  sprawls  under  the  glax’e  with  his  chains  fastened  to 
great  bolts  wedged  into  the  rock.  The  thing_is  to  suggest  his  uncon¬ 
querable  life  pitted  against  these  unconquerable  forces.  Beneath  him 
this  cavity  yawns,  and  you  can  feel  that  it  is  bottomless;  above  him 
you  know  the  crag  ceases,  so  that  he  is  hung  here  for  the  day  to  roast 
and  the  night  to  freeze.  Only  two  sparks  of  life  share  the  scene 
witli  him.  In  that  glimpse  of  hard,  blue  sky  on  the  left,  where  a 
needle  of  the  rock  juts  forward,  there  lurches  the  vulture;  and 
beneath  his  feet,  as  though  it  would  throw  a  shadow  on  them  and 
cool  them  if  it  could,  I  have  put  a  great  iris — the  loveliest  flower 
that  ever  I  saw — a  wonderful,  billowy  thing,  with  petals  that  looked 
as  though  they  were  made  from  mother-of-pearl.  It  comes  from 
sun-scorched  mountains  in  Syria,  but  I  found  it  happy  in  a  garden 
at  Florence,  and  painted  it  with  joy  for  this  work.” 

“It  will  be  a  sad,  solemn  picture  if  you  do  Prometheus  right,” 
said  Loveday. 

“His  head  is  the  hard  thing.  One  thinks  of  the  Laocoon,  but 
that’s  not  my  idea.  There  will  be  no  agony,  rather  the  pride  and 
patience  of  a  demi-god — in  the  grip  of  one  stronger  than  himself. 
I  got  a  soldier  of  the  King  of  Italy’s  bodyguard  for  the  figure — a 
splendid  man — and  I  arranged  a  sloping  board  and  chains  and  every¬ 
thing.  He  hated  it.  It  really  was  torment.  He  could  only  endure 
five  or  six  minutes  at  a  time.  But  I  made  it  worth  his  while,  and 
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it  was  worth  mine.  I  saw  the  face  in  a  dream  two  nights  ago.  It 
will  be  a  good  thing  if  I  can  bring  it  off.  I’ve  soaked  myself  in  the 
poets,  of  course.  The  writing  men  can  do  such  a  lot  we  can’t — I  get 
jealous  of  them  sometimes.  But  still  we  can  do  some  things  they 
can’t.” 

“  I  should  think  you  could !  ”  declared  Loveday. 

He  stopped  presently,  set  his  picture  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and 
smoked  a  cigarette.  Then  he  worked  on,  while  Loveday  ate  her 
lunch,  and  later,  when  the  light  had  shifted  and  he  could  do  no 
more,  they  tramped  home  together  by  many  a  winding  way  from 
the  pines  to  the  chestnuts  and  from  the  chestnuts  to  the  cherries 
and  olives  and  dancing  vine.  Neither  was  talkative,  but  both  were 
occupied  with  tumultuous  thoughts. 

That  night  a  brilliance  of  summer  lightning  lit  the  sky.  To  the 
zenith  rolled  pallid  cumuli  still  of  a  ghostly  white,  though  in  the 
darkness  beyond  them  stars  were  shining.  Below  these  pale  masses 
spread  tattered  black  vapours  to  the  crowns  of  the  mountains.  Here 
was  a  theatre  for  the  lightning,  and  it  frolicked  and  flashed  gold  out 
of  the  dark  clouds  and  lit  the  white  ones  to  pure  rose.  As  night 
thickened,  the  splendour  of  the  sky  was  extreme.  But  no  rain  fell, 
and  the  silence  between  the  thunderclaps  w'as  only  broken  by 
prattle  of  voices  in  the  verandah  of  the  hotel.  Under  the  trees  of 
the  garden  fire-flies  stole,  flashed  their  tiny  lights  against  the 
lightning,  and  reminded  Loveday  of  the  past.  Florence  already 
seemed  sunk  in  far-off  time. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

LOVEDAY  TO  RALEGH. 

“Cadenagoio,  Sunday. 

“  My  dear  Ralegh, 

I  am  dreadfully  startled  by  your  letter,  and,  I  suppose,  ought 
to  be  quite  crushed  by  a  criticism  so  severe.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 
out  here,  so  far  from  you,  there  is  an  unreality  about  these  hard 
sayings — I  suppose  because  I  don’t  really  deserve  them,  or  you 
don’t  really  mean  them.  We  are  engaged  to  be  married,  and  you, 
knowing  that  and  knowing  me,  can  still  write  to  me  as  though  I 
were  a  child  and  not  a  woman — and  a  naughty  child  at  that. 

Ralegh,  I  am  never  going  to  be  dictated  to,  or  lectured,  or  driven, 
by  you  or  anybody.  I  have  found  out  here  that  I  am  a  reasonable, 
intelligent  creature,  and,  what  is  far,  far  more  than  that,  I  have 
found  that  I  have  got  my  own  little,  precious  gift  from  Providence. 
Italy  woke  it  up  and  England  couldn’t.  It  isn’t  painting.  Bertram 
Dangerfield  has  very  definitely  proved  to  me  that  I  have  not  the 
least  faculty  for  painting;  but  it  is — don’t  laugh — verse-making. 
Fancy  you  wanting  to  marry  a  girl  who  makes  verses — a  girl  with  a 
glimmer  of  poetry  in  her!  You  w'on’t  believe  it;  but  wait  until  I 
come  home  and  get  something  printed  I 
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It  happened  queerly,  and  I  can’t  exactly  tell  you  how  after  your 
letter.  But  I  will  when  I  come  home. 

Ralegh,  dear,  you  mustn’t  think  that  I’m  a  fool.  It  hurts  me 
when  your  mother  thinks  so,  as  she  always  does;  but  if  you  are 
going  to  make  the  same  mistake,  I  don’t  honestly  see  how  we  can 
get  on.  I  would  marry  no  man  who  thought  that ;  and  if  you  have 
arrived  at  such  a  dismal  conclusion,  because  I  like  Italy  better  than 
England  and  always  shall  do  so  to  my  dying  day,  then  you  must  be 
clear,  and  we  will  agree  that  this  unexpected  development  of  my 
character  cancels  our  bargain.  I  write  this  in  cold  blood,  and  you 
must  not  be  angry,  because  it  is  your  letter  that  makes  me  do  so. 

If  I  marry  you  (or,  if  that  is  rather  too  strong,  when  I  marry  you),  I 
shall  very  fully  recognise  the  state  in  life  to  which  I  am  called,  with 
its  obligations  and  duties,  and  all  that  you  desire  from  me,  and  all 
you  have  the  right  as  my  dear  husband  to  expect  from  me.  I  know 
that  my  home  is  your  home,  and  that  in  England  and  not  Italy  it 
will  be.  But  I  am  not  going  to  give  up  my  birthright  and  turn  my 
back  on  the  land  that  has  put  a  soul  into  my  body.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  make  that  sacrifice.  A  woman  owes  something  to  her 
soul,  Ralegh  dear,  and  the  debt  is  going  to  be  paid. 

I  am  not  coming  home  a  moment  before  I  choose,  and  that  will 
be  soon.  I’ve  made  a  start  with  Italian,  and  learned  enough,  at  any 
rate,  to  know  that  I  shall  never  speak  it  as  well  as  Bertram  Danger- 
field.  But  I’ve  got  to  speak  it  somehow.  It’s  like  golf  rather.  You 
start  gaily,  and  begin  fondly  to  fancy  that  you  are  getting  on.  But 
there  very  quickly  comes  a  time  when  you  feel  what  lies  ahead. 
Climbing  the  mountains  is  the  same.  You  go  upward  hour  after 
hour,  and  think  you  are  making  a  real  impression ;  then  the  hour  for 
luncheon  happens,  and  half  the  day  is  gone ;  but  you  are  still  in  the 
green  hills  or  under  the  grey  precipices.  The  snow  and  the  peaks 
seem  to  be  as  far  above  you  as  ever. 

Bertram  Dangerfield  and  I  crossed  to  Varenna  yesterday,  and 
climbed  into  the  hills  under  Grigna.  It  was  just  beginning  to  get 
interesting,  and  we  even  talked  of  reaching  the  pass,  when  crash 
came  the  thunder  and  flash  the  lightning  and  dash  the  rain.  It  can 
rain,  too!  By  good  chance  we  reached  a  cottage,  and  the  folk  let 
us  come  in  out  of  the  weather. 

Altogether  it  was  not  a  red-letter  day,  and  I’m  glad  there  was  no 
bad  news  for  you.  A  thing  happened  that  shows  how  death  is  always 
hiding  behind  life’s  beautiful,  many-coloured  tapestry;  and  how 
often  he  sticks  his  bony  fingers  through  it,  just  as  we  are  admiring 
the  pattern.  A  file  of  four  mules  were  passing  us  in  a  narrow, 
paved  way,  and  the  last,,  without  a  shadow  of  warning,  suddenly 
lashed  out  in  my  direction,  and  I  felt  a  steel  shoe  glittering  within 
three  inches  of  my  face.  The  wretch  was  round  the  comer  before 
I  realised  what  had  happened,  but  Bertram  felt  responsible  and  was 
much  concerned.  Of  course,  it  was  not  his  fault.  I  suppose  the 
mule  lives  ^  hateful  life,  poor  creature,  and  has  been  made  sour  and 
cynical  by  starvation  and  many  blow's,  so  when  he  saw  a  happy 
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stranger  he  tried  to  make  her  unhappy.  They  wear  great  plates, 
with  points  to  grip  the  cobblestones,  so  that  if  I  had  been  kicked 
on  the  head,  the  chances  are  that  you  would  never  have  had  to 
lecture  your  Loveday  again. 

Soon  after  we  came  across  such  a  pathetic  little  shrine.  Where 
a  fountain  broke  from  a  hill,  there  stood  a  chestnut  tree,  and  to 
the  trunk  of  it  was  nailed  a  small,  coloured  picture  of  the  dead 
Christ  on  His  Mother’s  lap.  Above  this  a  piece  of  tin  was  set, 
for  a  pent-house  to  protect  the  picture,  and  beneath,  a  little  ledge 
was  fixed — for  gifts. 

I  laid  a  sprig  of  sage  and  a  wild  rose  there — for  a  thank-offering 
that  the  mule  had  not  kicked  my  brains  out. 

Oh,  Ralegh,  I  have  got  brains,  and  I  am  capable,  and  I  mean 
to  be  a  useful  wife  to  you;  but  we  must  be  ourselves.  It  comes  to 
that.  If  you  don’t  want  me  to  be  myself,  but  only  your  second  self, 
then  you  must  speak  when  I  come  home. 

Why  do  the  elder  generation  ask  for  impossibilities?  Why  does 
your  mother,  who  has  a  will  of  iron,  demand  of  me  that  I  shall 
have  no  will  at  all?  Let  her  ask  herself  how  she  would  have  felt, 
when  she  was  twenty-two,  if  her  future  mother-in-law  had  written 
to  her  the  letter  that  she  has  written  to  me.  She  owes  me  a  whole¬ 
hearted  apology — and  she  knows  it.  ‘  Selfish,’  ‘  ungrateful,’  ‘irre¬ 
sponsible,’  ‘wrong-headed,’  ‘obsessed,’  ‘un-English,’  ‘undignified,’ 
and  ‘  childish  ’ — all  that  in  one  letter !  I  am  none  of  these  things— 
unless  it  be  ‘  un-English.  ’  And  you  cannot  honestly  accuse  me  of 
that. 

I  am  sorry  to  stick  up  for  myself  so  much  and  write  in  such  a 
fighting  spirit;  but  I  don’t  see  how  it  is  to  be  helped  after  your 
letter. 

It  is  not  as  if  I  had  not  always  been  independent,  both  before 
and  since  we  were  betrothed.  You  have  always  understood  that  I 
must  be,  and  that  I  don’t  respect  any  other  sort  of  woman.  Is  that 
an  improper  attitude?  You  know  perfectly  that  it  is  not. 

Please  write  to  me  again  and  say  you  didn't  mean  half  of  what 
you  said.  And  then  I’ll  write  and  tell  you  the  date  of  my  home¬ 
coming. 

Your  Loveday. 

P.S. — Bertram  Dangerfield  is  going  back  to  Firenze  almost  imme¬ 
diately,  as  he  has  painted  what  he  came  here  to  paint.  It  will 
certainly  be  deadly  dull  without  him.  Lord  Hillhurst  is  staying  at 
Manabbia,  and  called  here  yesterday  to  visit  friends.  I  met  him  in 
the  hall.  He  asked  me  to  send  his  salaams. 

P.S.  2. — You  will  see  that  I  take  no  notice  whatever  of  what 
you  said  about  my  friend,  because  you  ought  not  to  have  said  it 
unless  you  meant  it;  and  if  you  meant  it,  you  are  not  a  Christian, 
though  you  may  think  you  are.” 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

REALITY, 

The  time  had  come  when  Loveday  and  Bertram  were  called  upon 
to  part,  and  the  consciousness  of  it  chilled  their  companionship  a 
little.  He  disguised  his  feelings  better  than  she  did;  but  she,  safe 
in  the  secret  conviction  that  he  did  not  care  for  her  as  she  now 
cared  for  him,  was  less  at  pains  to  pretend  indifference.  She  often 
acknowledged  her  obligations  to  him,  and  he  as  often  declared  that 
none  existed. 

“We’ve  had  a  good  and  a  great  time,”  he  said,  “and  I’ve  learned 
ten  thousand  more  things  from  you  tian  you  can  have  learned  from 
me.  One  day  in  your  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand,  young 
Loveday;  and  think  of  the  number  that  I’ve  spent  in  them !  ” 

They  climbed  five  thousand  feet  to  the  Dosso  di  Griante,  past  the 
Chapel  of  Maria,  Stella  i\Iaris,  where  still  the  skulls  of  those  that 
perished  of  plague  lie  flung  like  loaves  beneath  the  altar.  On  and 
on  to  a  green  plateau  they  toiled;  and  still  on,  until  they  reached 
the  crown  of  the  hill.  From  this  height  Como  spread  like  a  fragment 
of  green  shot  silk  thrown  down  between  the  mountains,  and 
Crocione’s  forest-crowned  peak  was  close  at  hand.  They  m%de  their 
meal  where  lily-of-the-valley  flowered  about  them.  “  ‘  Lily-of-the- 
mountain,’  they  should  be  called,”  said  Loveday.  She  found,  too, 
many  other  precious  flowers,  and  greeted  with  joy  the  white,  golden- 
eyed  rock-rose,  for  that  was  a  friend  from  the  west  country. 

To  the  north  of  them  Piano’s  little  waters  cuddled,  like  a  dark 
cat’s  eye  under  the  hills,  and  a  great  light  rained  over  the  northern 
waters  of  Como,  even  to  the  snow  ridges  where  Italy  ended.  But 
Switzerland  might  not  be  seen.  The  north  was  hidden  in  a  mesh 
of  grey  and  silver  clouds  that  darkened  down  upon  the  mountains 
and  only  shredded  away  into  the  blue  of  the  zenith. 

“The  first  time  I  came  here  was  three  years  ago,”  he  said, 
“and  I  sat  where  we  are  sitting  now  and  got  on  to  the  track  of  the 
greatest  theory  I  ever  started.” 

“If  it’s  cheerful,  tell  it;  if  it’s  mournful,  keep  it  to  yourself,”  she 
answered.  “I  want  to  be  happy  to-day — as  happy  as  I  can  be.” 

“What’s  to  prevent  you  from  being  perfectly  happy?” 

“  Only  the  thought  that  we  shall  never  climb  a  mountain  together 
again.” 

“I  don’t  know — I  don’t  see  why  not.  Mountains  don’t  run  away.” 

“  Never  like  this — never  like  two  wild  birds  1  ” 

“You’ll  be  let  out  of  yo'ur  cage  for  a  fly  sometimes,  I  suppose?” 

“Tell  me  your  theory.” 

“As  to  its  happiness,  it’s  neither  happy  nor  sad — merely  a  theory. 
Looking  out  here  over  the  world — it  was  a  more  glorious  day  than 
this — I  asked  myself  why  nature  can  reach  perfection  just  when 
and  where  she  likes,  if  she’s  dealing  with  tlie  unconscious  and  the 
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inanimate,  but  can’t  get  within  a  mile  of  it  when  conscious  intelli¬ 
gence  is  her  material.” 

“  Why  ‘  only  man  is  vile  ’  ?  I  always  thought  that  was  a  very  vile 
idea,”  said  Loveday. 

"He’s  not  vile — far  from  vile — only  among  these  cowls  and  crowns 
of  cloud  and  marble,  under  the  blazing  sun,  with  nothing  but  an 
eagle  for  company,  I  wondered  and  wondered  why  everything  round 
me  had  its  full  perfect  completion  of  expression  and  could  declare 
itself  to  the  very  limits  of  its  endowment,  while  I  was  an  unfinished, 
fettered  thing,  destined  never  to  be  free,  bound  by  the  dire  laws 
of  conscious  intelligence  to  be  for  ever  incomplete.” 

“Conscious  intelligence  is  the  highest  miracle  of  all.  Whatever 
you  believe,  you  can’t  doubt  that.” 

“I  do  doubt  it.  There’s  a  dreadful  side  to  it.  The  gain  is  only 
w’on  at  a  terrible  cost,  because  perfection  and  conscious  intelligence 
can  never  exist  together.  We  must  renounce  perfection.” 

“  Super-man  will  reach  it.” 

“Impossible;  it’s  not  a, question  of  degree,  but  of  kind.  Self- 
consciousness  can  only  be  run  on  an  everlasting,  fundamental  lie, 
and  though  I  admit  that  truth  is  a  very  over-rated  commodity  in 
many  affairs,  in  the  great  central  affair,  in  the  struggle  for  social 
perfection,  you  cannot  very  well  expect  to  get  there  by  the  way  of 
untruth.  But  human  life  points  otherwise,  and  must.  Lying,  and 
not  loving,  makes  the  world  go  round.  So  there  you  are;  the  whole 
show  of  humanity  is  based  on  falsehood.  For  self-conscious  creatures 
gregarious  existence  is  impossible  on  any  other  foundation  whatever. 
So  it  follows  that  perfection  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  children  of 
men.” 

“But  is  truth  such  an  impossible  thing?  And  is  it  so  scarce?” 
asked  Loveday. 

“Yes;  where  two  or  three  people  are  gathered  together,  there  is 
a  lie  m  the  midst  of  them.  They  smile  while  their  hearts  frown; 
they  laugh  while  their  hearts  sulk;  they  pretend  to  hope  what  they 
fear,  and  fear  what  they  hope.  Naked  truth  would  shatter  society 
far  quicker  than  dynamite.  It’s  so  indecent  that  only  unconscious 
existence  can  endure  to  breathe  the  air  of  it.  Sociology  is  based  on 
falsehood.  Society  is  simply  held  together  by  a  cement  of  falsehood. 
It  is  the  grand  irony — the  ceaseless  joke  for  Olympus — that  man¬ 
kind,  while  they  run  about  day  and  night  crying  for  truth,  fail  to  see 
that  the  very  bed-rock  of  all  amenity  and  inter-relations  between 
man  and  man  and  nation  and  nation  must  be  suppression  of  truth. 
The  truth-teller  would  be  a  pariah  instantly^,.  In  practice  his  rela¬ 
tions  would  have  him  shut  up  as  one  of  w'eak  mind.  The  child  who 
tells  his  grandfather  the  truth  about  his  bald  head  is  whipped.  We 
stamp  truth  out  of  our  children  from  the  cradle,  and  then  run  about 
searching  for  it  ourselves.” 

“Exercise  of  tact  is  surely  not  going  to  come  between  us  and 
perfection,”  she  said. 

“Only  a  mind  steeped  and  nurtured  in  untruth  would  make  that 
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remark,”  he  answered,  “We  call  it  ‘tact,’  because  we  are  all  in 
the  same  boat,  and  it  would  be  ugly  to  tell  each  other  we  are  all 
liars.  There’s  not  a  day  passes  but  I  lie  to  you  and  you  lie  to  me. 
We  must.  We’re  always  acting.  We  can’t  help  it,  and  I  don’t 
blame  us  in  the  least.  I’m  only  sorry  for  us,  and  for  everybody, 
that  it  is  so.  The  right  to  lie  can  be  denied  to  no  man,  and  I  go 
much  further  than  Schopenhauer,  for  instance,  who  only  permits 
lying  for  self-defence  and  no  other  reason.  But  if  we  may  defend 
ourselves  with  a  lie,  may  we  not  defend  our  neighbours?  Consider 
the  inquisition  of  one’s  own  family  and  the  questions  they  allow 
themselves  to  ask  one — questions  that  are  sacred  and  personal,  and 
ought  not  to  be  asked.  It  isn’t  enough  to  refuse  to  reply;  that 
throws  you  open  to  suspicion  at  once,  and  sets  rumour  flying.  No, 
you  must  reply,  and,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  you  must  lie.  A  man 
or  woman  dares  to  suggest  you  are  in  love  with  another  man’s  wife 
or  betrothed.  Are  you  going  to  say  ‘  Yes,  I  am  ’?  No — those  who 
asked  the  question  deserve  to  be  lied  to,  and  you  have  not  only 
defence  of  self  but  defence  of  others  to  consider.  Who  wouldn’t  lie 
to  get  his  mother,  or  his  father,  or  his  child,  or  his  lover  out  of  a 
fix?  And  what  would  the  world  say  to  the  man  who  told  the  truth 
in  such  cases  ?  ” 

“Perfection  is  impossible,  then?  We’re  to  be  headed  off  from  it 
for  evermore  ?  ” 

“  So  it  looked  to  me  three  years  ago,  but  in  your  twenties,  three 
years  is  an  age.  I’ve  got  beyond  that  now.  I  stuck  there  for  a  bit, 
and  then,  one  day — in  England  of  all  queer  places — I  started  off 
again  on  a  new  tack.  You  see  you  must  keep  tight  hold  of  the  great 
fact  that  truth  and  falsehood  are  human  concepts,  and  you  must  not 
take  either  of  them  too  seriously.  So  I  pictured  man  on  the  uneasy 
couch  of  life  under  a  patchwork  coverlet  thrown  over  him  by  the 
Fates.  It  was  a  patchwork  of  lies — red  lies  about  war,  white  lies 
about  peace,  black  lies  about  ‘  God’s  in  His  Heaven,  all’s  well  with 
the  world  ’ — green,  blue,  yellow — every  sort  of  fine  old  crusted  lie. 
But  as  the  pure,  colourless  light  of  day  is  only  broken  on  the  wheel 
of  the  rainbow  into  its  separate  parts,  so  that  patchwork  of  lies, 
if  we  set  it  spinning  upon  the  wheel  of  history,  would  prove  to  be  no 
colour  at  all,  but  just  the  colourless  light  of  truth!  D’you  see  the 
idea?  Truth  is  built  up  of  a  thousand,  thousand  little  untruths.  It 
sounds  mad,  but  can  you  deny  it?  Truth  is  in  everything  and 
nothing.  Take  art?  It  is  all  pretence,  unreality,  fantasy,  untruth 
in  the  essence.  Realism  isn’t  truth,  romanticism  isn’t  truth, 
rationalism  isn’t  truth,  supematuralism  isn’t  truth.  But  the  illusion 
of  truth  lurks  in  all  these'  things ;  they  all  shine  true  to  somebody ; 
they  all  help ;  and  the  perfect  artist  would  get  the  real  white  light 
if  he  could  mingle  all  these  pigments,  or  sing  the  very  song  of  truth 
if  his  fingers  could  reach  all  the  strings  of  the  harp.  In  philosophy 
there  will  be  a  new  pragmatism  built  out  of  this.  Once  you  deny 
truth  any  real  existence,  then  my  theory :  that  perfection  is  impos- 
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sible  because  truth  is  impossible,  vanishes.  Truth  is  to  reality 
exactly  what  alchemy  was  to  chemistry ;  and  when  our  thinkers  start 
after  reality  and  drop  truth,  we  shall  push  on  towards  super-man.” 

“That's  quibbling,”  said  Loveday.  “You  know  very  well  that 
people  understand  truth  and  reality  as  one  and  the  same  thing.” 

“No,  truth  is  the  opposite  of  falsehood,”  he  said,  “and  reality 
is  different.  As  for  truth  and  falsehood,  they  change  places  end¬ 
lessly  while  the  world  spins.  There’s  no  finality  in  either.  The  truth 
of  to-day  is  the  falsehood  of  to-morrow.  Truth  is  being  bowled  out 
every  hour,  every  moment.  It  fluctuates  like  Consols.  We  believe 
things  that  our  children  will  laugh  at  and  our  grandfathers  would 
have  scorned.  The  shadow  that  every  truth  flings  is  a  falsehood. 
But  reality — if  we  could  reach  to  that - ” 

“  So  now  your  greatest  good  is  reality?  ”  asked  Loveday. 

“For  the  moment  it  seems  a  very  fine  thing,”  he  declared.  “But 
where  shall  we  look?  Is  that  mountain  real,  or  the  purple  bloom 
upon  it,  that  all  men  have  seen  but  no  man  has  ever  trodden?  Is 
that  round  cloud  real,  or  the  halo  of  light  that  circles  it,  like  a 
diadem  on  an  old  queen’s  grey  hair?” 

So  they  chattered  and  set  the  world  right;  but  under  his  sense 
and  nonsense  the  man  felt  a  chill  heart,  and  he  knew  that  her 
thoughts  were  cold  also.  He  could  not  choose  but  know  it  by  her 
bent  head  and  listless  mien,  by  the  effort  she  made  from  time  to 
time  to  utter  coherent  comments  on  the  things  that  he  said ;  by  her 
silences  and  by  her  sighs.  Yet  the  tumult  of  her  mind  he  little 
guessed.  There  at  least  homed  a  reality — a  resolve,  a  fierce,  almost 
savage  determination  on  Loveday ’s  part  to  do  a  deed  of  note. 

They  strolled  by  easy  stages  through  great  woods,  and  they  marked 
the  scenes  of  their  other  pilgrimages  spread  round  about  them. 
Then,  after  a  long  silence,  suddenly  she  spoke.  Her  voice  throbbed 
and  her  words  stuck  together.  She  stopped,  panted,  and  began 
again. 

“It  sounds  so  strange  and  yet  it’s  real  enough,  and  I  mean  it  with 
every  spark  of  strength  in  my  body.  And  it’s  right  and  fair — right 
and  fair — and  I  should  live  miserable  and  die  miserable  if  I  didn't 
mean  it.  Who  am  I  to  say  ‘  nay  ’  to  you — you,  who  have  been  so 
good  to  me  and  helped  me  to  live?  I  feel  like  Galatea — as  if  I  had 
never  felt  my  heart  beat  till  I  knew  you  and  came  to  life.  You  made 
the  best  part  of  me — at  any  rate,  you  woke  it  up.  I  should  have 
gone  on  sleeping  for  ever  but  for  you,  and — and  before  I  go  to  sleep 

again -  It’s  little  enough,  God  knows — and  if  it  means  more  than 

it  ought  to  mean,  and  if  the  change  of  view  is  the  result  of  a  deeper 
change,  and  I’m  growing  base  and  wicked — I  don’t  care. 
There  are  far  worse  things  than  being  wicked.  Paint  me — paint 
me — as  you  want  to  paint  me,  while  I’m  worth  painting!  Then  I 
shall  have  been  beautiful  for  something  and  lived  for  something — 
not  for  nothing,  as  I  should  live  if  you  didn’t  do  it.  Make  the  best 
you  can  of  me,  and  I  wish  I  were  ten  thousand  times  more  beautiful 
for  your  sake.  You  are  a  great  artist,  and  your  work  is  very  precious 
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to  me,  and — and — when  we  part  I  shall  have  something  to  remember ; 
and  I  shall  know  that  the  little  I  could  do  to  make  you  happier 
and  help  you  with  a  picture  I  did  do -  There — I  mean  it  1  ” 

For  a  few  moments  he  said  nothing,  and  heard  her  quick  breathing 
close  to  him  where  they  sat  together.  Then  he  regained  self-control. 

"You  wonderful  Loveday,”  he  said.  "To  think — here — now — won¬ 
derful  young  Loveday  I  And  yet  not  so  wonderful  neither.  Life  is 
always  interesting,  and  it’s  often  most  interesting  when  it’s  most 
damnable.  Now  I  can  look  at  you  again.  You  surprised  me.  I 
often  wondered  what  sort  of  things  we  should  say  to  each  other — 
at  the  finish.  I  never  thought,  somehow,  that  you’d  say  that.  And 
yet,  if  I’d  been  half  as  quick  as  I  pretend  to  be,  I  ought  to  have 
seen  it  in  your  eyes  for  a  week,” 

“No,”  she  said,  “it  only  came  to  me  like  a  flash — just  after  you’d 
been  talking  about  reality,  or  something.” 

She  was  calmer  again  and  her  face  at  rest. 

“  I  had  to  say  it.  It  burst  upon  me  to  say  it.  Though  it  just  came 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  it  won’t  go — I  shan’t  change.  There’s  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  paint  me  if  you  want  to  paint  me.  There 
was  a  very  good  reason  before;  but  none  now.” 

He  looked  into  his  heart  and  read  hers.  Then  the  tremendous 
matter  within  himself  made  him  unsteady.  He  panted  to  take  her 
into  his  arms ;  but  while  the  wrong  and  the  folly  of  making  her  love 
him  had  never  struck  him,  and  the  futility  of  loving  her  had  also 
never  struck  him,  yet  in  reality,  having  regard  for  his  own  code,  the 
past  was  unutterably  futile — a  mere  fool’s  paradise  entered  open- 
eyed  by  one  who  knew  that  it  was  a  fool’s  paradise.  Common  sense 
had  been  calling  him  again  and  again  to  fly ;  yet  he  had  gone  on. 
.\nd  now  came  the  truth  crashing  in  upon  him  from  her.  She  loved 
him  too.  Here  was  reality  and  the  need  for  an  instant  sequel. 

“  This  is  the  greatest  thing  that  has  ever  happened  on  this  moun¬ 
tain,”  he  said.  “And  it  means— oh,  so  much,  much  more  than  you 
think  it  means.  I  am  overwhelmed.  I  have  such  a  lot  to  say 
that  I  think  I’ll  say  nothing.  That’s  a  novelty  for  you.  But — but — 
leave  it  for  a  little  while.  Wait  till  to-night.  You’ve  cornered  me, 
and  I’ve  cornered  you,  and — yes — leave  it.  For  the  minute  nothing 
but  ‘  Thank  you,’  thank  you  ten  thousand  times  for  being — just  your 
wonderful,  strange,  subtle  self.  It  is  glorious  of  you.” 

She  grew  hot  again  and  suffered  as  she  had  never  suffered  before. 
She  knew  that  her  offer  was  not  going  to  be  accepted.  But  she 
did  not  know  why, 

"God  forgive  me — I’m  a  mad  fool — I  don’t  know  how  mad.  I 
must  go  home  to  sane  people.  I — I - ” 

She  leapt  up. 

“I  can’t  sit  still.  I  want  to  jump  over  a  cliff  or  something.  What 
have  you  done?  What  have  you  done?  I  offer,  and  you — you  don’t 
want  me  now.  How  brutal  of  you — just  to  say  in  your  heart,  ‘  I’ll 
make  her  offer,  and  then  I’ll  refuse.’  No  man  would  have  done  that. 
I  hate  you  for  it !  ” 
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“You  know  that  I  couldn’t  do  any  such  thing,”  he  said  calmly. 
“I  haven’t  refused  your  offer.  It  was  beautiful  of  you —  brave  and 
beautiful,  and  more  wonderful  every  time  I  think  of  it.  Looking 
back  I  have  felt  almost  dazed  sometimes  that  I  could  ever  ask  you ; 
but  that  was  before — I’ll  explain  presently.  I  must  explain — I  know 
that.  I’m  not  worthy  of  a  friend  like  you.  Things  happen  so  fast — 
in  your  sleep,  I  believe — and  you  wake  up  and  find — I’ll  write  to  you, 
Loveday.  It’s  fearfully  difficult,  and  I  deserve  it.  But  you  don’t — 
you  don’t  deserve  to  have  one  moment’s  suffering  or  trouble.  And 
don’t  hate  me  till  you  hear  just  how  it  is.  If  you  hate  me  after  you’ve 
heard — then  I  shall  know  where  I  am ;  but  bottle  it  up  till  aftenv'ards. 
Don’t  go  and  waste  a  lot  of  fine,  fiery  hate  till  you  know  if  you  mean 
it.  Come  on — ^let’s  rattle  down  the  hill.  You  shall  have  my  letter 
to-night — to  sleep  on.  It  won’t  keep  you  awake,  I  promise.” 

Something  knit  into  his  words  calmed  the  woman.  Not  the  words 
but  the  pauses,  the  tones,  and  a  look  in  his  eyes  when  he  lifted  them 
to  her  eyes  again,  comforted  her.  Yet  she  felt  there  was  no  comfort 
underneath,  for  she  knew  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

BERTRAM  TO  LOVEDAY. 

“  Dear  Loveday, — 

“It  is  the  things  won,  or  lost,  by  fighting  that  we  can 
make  terms  about — not  the  things  given  or  taken  by  love.  I 
fought  to  win  you  for  my  ‘  Venus  ’ — and  I  lost.  Then  you  gave 
all  that  I  had  fought  for — but  I  lost  again.  Of  course,  there 
was  but  one  reason :  I  could  only  beg  for  that  while  I  didn’t  love ; 
and  you  could  only  give  it  when  you  did.  Perhaps  that  is  all  the 
difference  between  a  man  and  a  woman.  Now  I  do  love,  and  so  I 
cannot;  and  you  love,  and  so  you  can  I 

“Of  course,  the  most  blessed  luck  that  can  happen  to  a  man  and 
woman,  who  make  things,  is  to  come  together.  They  see  life  and 
its  values  with  the  same  eyes;  they  know  what  matters  and  what 
does  not ;  they  have  their  own  standards  and  their  own  contempts ; 
they  brace  each  other  to  the  difficult  task  of  living,  and  at  the  same 
time  share  the  privilege  of  being  alive.  They  are  always  showing 
each  other  good  things,  and  making  each  new  day  a  wonder  and 
each  new  place  a  wonderland.  They  heighten  each  other’s  seeing 
and  sharpen  each  other’s  taste ;  and  sometimes  the  man  remembers 
his  chum  is  a  woman,  and  presses  her  to  his  heart,  to  give  and  get 
a  strength  and  spark  that  only  artist  lovers  know.  Of  all  steep 
ways  in  life,  that  is  the  way  where  a  man  and  woman  can  help 
each  other  most  vitally.  And  I  have  glimpsed  it.  I  have  looked 
through  the  gate  of  Paradise.  That  was  a  great  and  glorious  thing; 
and  though  to  enter  is  impossible,  to  have  seen  and  known  what 
the  joy  of  life  might  be  is  something. 

“I  am  richer  a  millionfold  for  having  known  you,  and  I  shall  love 
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you  to  my  dying  day.  I  am  thankful  that  we  found  each  other; 
and  though  a  rather  wise  person  once  said  that  we  cannot  sym¬ 
pathise  with  those  happier  than  ourselves,  or  share  their  joy — judging 
others  by  himself,  no  doubt — he  is  wrong.  I  can,  for  one,  and  I 
do — and  1  shall  be  as  joyful  as  a  cherub  at  the  Throne  when  I  hear 
that  all  is  well  with  you. 

“Thank  the  gods,  there’s  no  humbug  about  us.  We  shan’t  regard 
Destiny  as  Manfred  did,  and  think  its  every  footstep  a  human  grave ; 
we  shan’t  even  call  its  footsteps  the  graves  of  hope  and  happiness. 

“We’ve  bucked  each  other  up  terrifically,  and  must  go  on  doing  so. 

“I’ll  send  you  ‘Madonna  of  the  Fire-flies’  when  I  get  back  to 
Florence,  and  you  can  send  me  a  poem. 

“We  must  exchange  like  that  sometimes.  1  shall  be  off  before 
you  read  this.  In  fact,  after  I  say  good-night,  I  shall  make  my 
journey. 

“Write  to  me  when  you  get  home,  and  tell  me  that  everything 
is  all  right. 

“  Your  friend, 

“Bertram.” 

Loveday  looked  out  of  her  window  on  to  the  Lake.  The  air  had 
grown  weary  and  laid  itself  down  to  rest.  A  heavy  vapour  hid  all 
form,  and  left  the  mountains  no  more  than  amorphous  smudges 
heaved  against  the  night.  But  over  them  the  sky  domed  clear, 
and  Jupiter  swung  there  under  the  moon.  Here  pale  cloud  cirri 
swam  and  spread  their  shoals  of  brightness;  but  the  moon  rose 
clear  of  them  and  her  light,  raining  in  a  grey  pool  upon  the  lake, 
spread  thence  and  waxed  and  broadened  until  it  broke  in  dim  patines 
of  silver  upon  the  shore.  It  seemed  that  the  water’s  heart  was 
beating  with  gentle  systole  and  diastole.  There  was  no  darkness. 
The  ambient  splendour  spread  evenly  to  irradiate  all  things,  and 
earth,  emerging  under  it,  was  rendered  transparent  by  the  nocturnal 
sleight  that  makes  shadow  solid  and  matter  a  shadow.  But  along 
the  confines  of  Como  glittered  earth-born  fires — points  of  bright  gold 
in  the  dream-light  of  the  moon. 

Great  silence  held  the  time;  then  the  bells  of  Varenna  beat  the 
hour  drowsily,  and  their  music  stole  by  its  own  still  way  over  the 
water  to  Loveday,  where  she  looked  out  upon  the  night  with  her 
letter  in  her  hand. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

LOVEDAY  TO  BERTRAM. 

“Home. 

“Dear  Bertram, — 

“Two  days  after  your  return  to  Firenze  I  was  home  again. 
There  were  no  flags  hung  out  to  meet  me,  and  I  did  not  hear  any 
band  at  the  station.  I  am  inconceivably  troubled,  and  so  is  Ralegh 
Vane,  and  so  is  Lady  Vane,  and  so  is  Nina  Spedding. 

“All  these  poor  people  are  waiting  for  me  to  end  or  mend  their 
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tribulations.  They  regard  me  as  the  Scandinavians  regarded  their 
gods — hated  them,  yet  cringed  to  their  power — propitiated  them 
openly,  but  rejoiced  in  secret  that  their  twilight  was  coming,  when 
they  would  suffer  as  they  had  made  men  and  women  suffer. 

“I  don’t  know  what  I’m  saying  exactly;  I  only  know  that  the 
future  is  amazingly  difficult  for  the  moment.  And  yet  something 
must  happen  swiftly.  The  return  of  the  native  has  precipitated  a 
certain  solution.  Things  have  happened  to  Ealegh  as  well  as  to 
me.  But  he’s  so  fearfully  honourable,  and  chivalrous,  and  silly. 
He  tells  me  fibs  with  his  mouth  and  the  truth  with  his  eyes. 

“For  God’s  sake,  answer  this  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  tell  me 
where  you  are,  and  what  you  are  thinking  about. 

“This  place  seems  like  the  dream  of  a  dream  now — a  mere  washed- 
out  shadow  of  reality — no  life,  no  warmth,  no  colour  on  the  earth, 
no  sun  in  the  sky — nothing  but  bleak  rain  on  bleak,  black-green 
trees.  And  the  people  are  all  bleak  and  earth-coloured  and  resigned 
and  limp  and  antediluvian  and  ghostly.  And  my  heart’s  trying  to 
break. 

“Here’s  a  rhyme,  but  I  don’t  want  the  picture.  Do  you  remember 
the  journey  over  the  hills  by  night  from  Firenze  to  Milan,  on  the 
way  to  Como?  You  left  ”  ’  * 

arranged  their  little  pillow 
wrote  this. 

“P.S. — Nina  and  Ealeg 
beginning  of  time,  and  wh 
and  rational  don’t  they  t 
them  ?  You  have  shown 
sane.  But  all  the  nice  ] 
and  mad.’’ 


AN 

Like  to  a  yellow  ] 
Bowed  down  and 
Died  on  the  dusl- 
Of  dreaming  silv 
Had  won  from  E 
Of  every  hill,  th( 
Glimmering  ghosi 
Of  sleeping  man 
That  night  was 
Held  over  earth 
Whose  scented  f 
Of  the  deep,  str 
Threw  out  their 
Where,  undernea 
There  sparkled 
To  magic  music 
The  frolic  fire-fl 
When  their  brie 
Environing  with 
Where  sang  a  nii- 
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Of  myrtle.  While  the  bird  deliciously 
Set  silence  tingling  till  the  very  leaves 
Kissed  one  another  in  an  ecstasy, 

The  living  light  dripped  through  their  dewy  sheaves 
And  came  and  went  and  came  and  went  as  when 
Small  stars  peep  out  from  rack  of  cloudy  sky 
Twinkling  and  vanishing.  But  quickly  then, 

EUves  of  the  Apennine,  your  hour  slipt  by. 

And  one  by  one  your  tiny  tapers  died ; 

Ye  hid  yourselves  from  the  prophetic  east 

Where,  through  the  purple  now  there  stole  and  sighed 

A  whisper  and  a  tremor.  The  bird  ceased 

His  love-song  sweet;  the  firmament  grew  pale — 

Pale  as  old  ivory ;  but  soon  its  face 

Was  blushing,  and  each  far-flung  ridge  and  dale, 

Hill  and  lush  valley,  drank  the  dawn  apace. 

Light  sped  on  roseal  wings  where  rivers  flow, 

To  set  their  wrinkled  shallows  all  afire 
With  amber  flame;  from  heaven’s  golden  bow 
Sped  arrows  into  heaven,  higher  and  higher. 

Until  the  aged  mountains  met  young  day. 

To  each  upsoaring  crown  and  verdant  head. 

Where  rolled  the  green,  green  forest’s  panoply 
He  leapt;  and  earth  was  glad  to  feel  his  tread. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

BERTRAM  TO  LOVEDAY. 

“Montb  Geneboso,  Lugano. 

“Dear  Loveday, — 

“Hastings  Forbes  has  become  an  agnostic,  and  his  wife 
has  gone  to  Milan  for  a  week  to  hear  a  new  opera.  Fordyce — you 
remember  him  at  the  Mackinders — was  good  enough  to  take  her. 
Probably  Forbes  would  have  done  better  to  stick  to  Marcus  Aurelius. 
He’s  not  a  freethinker  really — merely  a  non-thinker.  He’s  dis¬ 
covered  Rationalism,  as  a  boy  discovers  a  bird’s-nest,  and  is  running 
about  shouting  Huxley  and  Spencer.  Wasn’t  it  little  Jack  Horner 
who  pulled  a  plum  out  of  the  pie  and  thought  himself  clever?  I 
think,  in  his  poor  futile  mind,  Forbes  imagines  that  Rationalism 
condones  the  lady,  and  justifies  his  conduct  before  the  world.  There 
i.re  fools  about  who  seem  to  fancy  that  Rationalism  gives  them  leave 
U:  be  loose;  whereas  in  truth  there’s  nothing  stricter.  Philosophy 
isn’t  an  everlasting  compensation,  as  one  finds  very  easily  just  now. 

“I’ve  fled  Firenze,  and  come  up  here  to  breathe  sweet  air  and 
get  face  to  face  with  reality.  There  is  a  variety  of  people  stopping 
here,  and  for  the  most,  part  they  are  intelligent  lovers  of  art.  It’s 
strange  what  a  steadfast  touchstone  she  is ;  to  Germans  and  French¬ 
men,  the  bread  of  life — food;  to  Italians,  the  wine  of  life — 
stimulant ;  to  English— what  ?  A  coarse  narcotic  to  help  them  kill 
their  time — painlessly.  They  neither  ask  nor  want  more  from  it  than 
a  mean  distraction.  Antonio  Fogazzaro  used  to  work  near  here,  and 
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the  ground  he  trod  is  hallowed  to  an  Italian.  Ground  in  England  is 
merely  marketable  or  worthless — never  holy — who  ever  has  trodden 
it. 

“Don’t  laugh — I’m  ill.  Nerves  all  over  the  shop;  conceit  gone, 
vanity  gone,  unsufferable  power  of  self-assertion  gone,  belief  in 
myself  gone,  inspiration  gone.  You  naturally  ask  what  is  left? 
There  was  nothing  until  I  got  your  letter  and  '  An  Apennine  Night.’ 

I  showed  the  poem  to  an  Englishman  up  here,  who  understands  the 
technique  of  poetry,  and  he  said  it  was  jolly  promising  for  a  young 
thing.  To  me  it  is  a  glimpse  of  you. 

“Write  and  tell  me  if  the  sun  begins  to  warm  you  again  and  tho 
mud-coloured  people  grow  less  ghostly. 

“You  don’t  mention  my  only  friend  in  the  West  Country.  1 
refer  to  Fry. 

“  I’m  tragically  interested  in  all  you  tell  me.  Your  letter  is  merely 
an  instalment  of  my  existence.” 

“There’s  a  man  here — an  architect — sane  excepting  when  the 
wind’s  south.  Then  he  believes  that  the  decorations  of  heaven  will 
be  English  Gothic ! 

“I’m  at  a  low  ebb,  and  can’t  work.  All  sense  wants  continued 
stimulating,  you  see.  Take  ‘touch.’  You  hold  a  woman’s  hand 
in  yours — hold  it  passively,  and  sense  will  quickly  cease,  so  that  you 
might  as  well  be  holding  a  piece  of  wood.  Not  till  you  squeeze  the 
hand  and  so  set  your  nerves  acting  again  are  you  conscious  of  what 
you  hold.  And  feeling  wants  stimulating,  too.  My  ears  throb 
awfully  for  the  sound  of  your  voice.  They  are  the  hungriest  part 
of  me,  for  your  face  I  know  better  than  my  own;  but  your  voice  1 
ache  to  hear.  I  shall  grow  deaf  for  want  of  it  presently. 

“  ‘  With  the  breath  of  the  four  seasons  in  one’s  breast,  one  will 
be  able  to  create  on  paper.’  That  was  written  by  a  Chinaman  in 
1680.  Perhaps  it’s  true ;  but  you  must  know  what  you  are  breathing, 
and  you  must  also  happen  to  be  an  artist.  D’you  think  conscious 
existence  is  really  possible  without  the  creative  instinct?  Mine  is 
dead,  anyway,  and  I  feel  ever  so  much  smaller  in  body  and  in  mind. 
I  was  wondering  what  had  gone,  and  I  found  that  everything  was 
lost — excepting  hope.  And  much  that’s  worthless  you’ve  helped  me 
to  lose  for  ever,  thank  the  gods.  But  all  the  live  part  of  me — all 
that  matters — is  wrapped  up  in  a  parcel  and  in  your  charge. 

“If  you  can’t  bring  it  back,  at  any  rate  don’t  lose  it.  But — can 
you  bring  it  back?  You  see  that  this  is  all  an  answer  to  your  letter. 

“I  understand  most  perfectly  and  thoroughly  what  you  have  gone 
through  and  what  you  have  had  to  pay  for  escaping  your  original 
environment  and  coming  out  here.  And  now  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  game  was  worth  the  candle. 

“  What  is  it  that  makes  the  English  so  sentimental  and  so 
infernally  business-like  and  sordid  all  in  a  breath?  The  same  man 
will  blow  his  nose  over  some  stupid,  sentimental  play,  and,  next 
morning,  jew  his  brother  and  devour  widows’  houses.  The  English 
are  soft  and  hard  in  streaks — as  chalk  and  flint  happen  together. 
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“Of  course,  your  postscript  is  terrific.  I  suppose  I  may  repeat 
it:  that  Sir  Ralegh  has  found  a  woman  better  suited  to  him  than 
the  new  Loveday  Merton,  but  is  so  enslaved  by  the  old  values  that 
he  cannot,  for  his  honour,  say  so. 

“Your  letter  has  a  great  ‘curtain,’  as  the  theatrical  people  say. 
Where  does  the  next  act  take  place?  And,  above  all,  who  will  play 

in  it?  If  I  knew -  Oh,  I  want  to  tell  you  ten  thousand  things, 

but  cannot  till  Vane  has  spoken.  Shall  I  come  and  see  him? 

“  Bertram. 

“  One  sees  the  whole  world  from  up  here — including  Como  and  the 
familiar  climbs.  I  looked  across  at  Grigna  yesterdayj  and  thought 
of  the  mule  and  hie  steel  shoes.” 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE  IMMENSITIES. 

Marguerite  Hetich  declared  afterwards  that  she  had  never  spent 
such  a  day  before,  and  never  wanted  to  spend  such  another. 

“At  nine  o’clock,”  wrote  Marguerite  to  a  friend  in  Switzerland, 
“we  reached  Baveno — after  a  night  without  sleep,  because 
Mademoiselle  would  talk.  Then  we  took  a  steamer  across  Lago 
Maggiore  to  Luino;  and  then  a  little  train  to  Ponte  Tresa;  and 
then  a  steamer  to  Melide,  on  Lago  Lugano;  and  then  another 
steamer  to  Capolago;  and  then  a  little  train,  that  climbed  like  a 
squirrel  up  and  up  and  up  to  Monte  Generoso,  in  the  clouds.  Then 
a  little  tram  pulled  by  a  horse  through  a  wood;  and  then  we  were 
there.  I  was  dead;  Mademoiselle  woke  up  and  began  to  live.  He 
was  out  somewhere  on  the  mountain,  so  off  she  went  without  a  cup 
of  tea,  and  presently,  when  she  had  been  gone  an  hour,  it  grew 
very  dark,  and  the  black  clouds  pressed  their  faces  up  to  the  hotel, 
and  the  thunder  shouted  and  the  lightning  flashed.  Of  course,  1 
wanted  to  rush  out  and  find  her ;  but  where  ?  ” 

In  truth.  Marguerite  might  have  been  forgiven  for  faint¬ 
heartedness. 

Loveday,  on  reaching  her  destination,  had  learned  that  Bertram 
was  away  painting  upon  the  mountains.  She  set  out,  therefore, 
instantly  to  seek  him,  and  trusted  chance  to  bring  them  together. 

The  storm  broke  upon  her  high  on  the  hills  where  little  shelter 
offered ;  and  it  swept  her  and  bewildered  her.  The  lightning  seemed 
to  tear  at  the  roots  of  the  precipices  beside  her,  and  the  thunder 
shook  them.  She  cowered  like  a  bird  under  a  hawk,  then  rose  and 
turned  to  get  back.  The  storm  stalked  away  northward,  and  the 
sun  shone  again.  Now,  quite  lost,  she  roamed  on  where  woods 
spread  under  the  crest  of  the  hill;  and  then,  at  the  edge  of  larch 
and  birch  that  hung  steeply  upon  the  mountain,  in  a  little  grassy 
clearing  she  found  Dangerfield.  Purple  gentian  and  orange  arnica 
blossomed  at  his  feet,  and  behind  him  white  buttercups  starred  the 
gloom  of  the  thicket. 
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He  was  painting  flowers — great  peonies  with  breaking  buds, 
and  one  open  chalice  of  bright  rose  in  which  the  gold  of  its  own 
stamens  was  drowned  with  the  silver  of  the  rain. 

He  had  sheltered  under  the  wood  and  so  escaped  the  storm; 
he  rose,  stared  at  her,  doubted  his  senses,  and  then  grew  unsteady 
and  set  his  back  against  a  tree. 

She  came  and  put  her  hand  into  his.  They  were  both  haggard 
and  wild-eyed;  but  contact  sent  a  spark  of  strength  through  the 
man  and  flushed  the  girl’s  cheek. 

“I’ve  come  to  you,’’  she  said.  “It’s  all  over.  I  had  to  do  every¬ 
thing  myself.  There’s  only  one  difference  between  Ralegh  and  me: 
he  thought  he  had  committed  some  sort  of  sin  in  finding  that  he 
loved  Nina  better  than  he  loved  me ;  I  never  thought  I  had  sinned 
when  I  found — what  I  found.’’ 

Dangerfield  was  much  more  moved  than  she. 

“Fry  stood  out  for  me.  Your  aunt  declared  that  I  had  gone  to 
Italy  a  pleasant  girl  and  come  back  an  impossible  woman.  She  said, 

‘  Go  back  to  your  souffle  :  you’ll  never  want  wholesome  English  food 
any  more.’  ’’ 

Still  he  was  dumb. 

“  Did  you  know  I  should  come  to  you  ?  ’’ 

“I  prayed  Pan  that  you  might  want  me  to  come  to  you.  Rut  I 
didn’t  know.  I’ve  been  in  hell  a  long  time.’’ 

“They  said  at  Firenze  you  had  no  soul,  Bertram.  But  it’s 
looking  out  of  your  eyes  now.’’ 

“You  only  see  the  reflection  of  your  own,’’  he  answered. 

“I  will  find  yours  for  you.  Love  has  found  many  a  hiding  soul 
and  brought  it  to  light.  And  yours  is  so  young  still  ’’ 

He  kissed  her  hand  but  answered  nothing,  and  stared  like  a  child 
at  her.  She  began  dimly  to  guess  the  size  of  his  experience. 

“If  you  knew  what  a  stupid  wretch  you’ve  come  back  to - ’’ 

he  murmured  presently.  “Love  throws  such  a  pitiless  light  on 
oneself.  The  real  thing  is  an  awful  thing.’’ 

“Yes — like  these  precipices;  but  they  build  up  the  mountains. 
It’s  worth  all  the  rest  of  life  put  together  to  feel  what  we  feel  now.’’ 

“Most  of  the  people  who  think  they  love  have  only  seen  love’s 
shadow  on  the  grass,”  he  said. 

They  held  each  other’s  hands  and  looked  at  the  world. 

The  distance  of  snow  and  cloud  was  so  interwreathed  that  only 
by  their  forms,  now’^  fleeced  and  rounded,  now  jagged  and  clean-cut, 
might  one  separate  earth  from  air.  Shadow  and  sunshine  homed 
on  each  alike,  and  clouds  and  snow  flung  one  huge  girdle  from  south 
to  north — a  diadem  whose  jewels  were  Monte  Rosa  and  the 
Mischabel,  the  Breithom  and  Jungfrau.  Already  roses  of  evening 
began  to  bud  among  the  glaciers’  dim  green  eyes;  but  from  Italy 
might  only  be  marked  a  brightness  of  clear  sky  above  that  wreath 
of  mountain  and  cloud — a  brightness  that  descended  and  penetrated 
the  vapour  and  shone  lustrous  azure  through  its  tatters.  The  blue 
was  barred  and  broken  at  the  zenith  by  leagues  of  cloud,  white  and 
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level;  while  in  lower  currents  of  air,  yet  high  above  the  earth,  there 
rolled  more  clouds,  that  mimicked  on  a  mighty  scale  the  mountains 
beneath  them.  The  hills  of  the  middle  distance  were  green  and 
blue,  and  amid  their  folds  glittered  Maggiore  and  Lugano,  with 
many  a  flash  and  twinkle  of  lesser  lakes,  like  precious  stones  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  jewel  of  the  great  waters.  So  mighty  was  the 
scene,  so  immense  the  heavens  and  far-flung  the  earth,  that  every 
mood  of  air,  from  storm  to  sunshine,  from  darkness  to  light,  from 
fierce  movement  to  dreaming  peace,  was  presented  upon  it. 

Here  burnt  the  setting  sunlight,  where  little  ships,  shrunk  to 
water-flies,  oared  over  the  sapphire;  here,  like  a  flock  of  birds, 
grey  cloudlets  circled  the  crags  and  precipices,  thrust  out  from  the 
mountain  and  swam  away  upon  the  air;  here  a  great  rainbow  light, 
tangled  in  delicate,  aerial  architecture  of  fire  and  vapour,  swept  over 
the  western  heaven;  and  here  the  thunderstorm  that  had  just  broken, 
winged  to  the  San  Gotthard  and  retreated — a  huge,  cowled  shape 
of  darkness,  under  the  diamond-bright  arches  of  the  lightning. 

To  see  the  way  that  worlds  are  built  one  must  climb  as  high  as 
this;  but  Bertram  and  young  Loveday  now  looked  back  again  into 
the  mightier  worlds  of  their  own  eyes. 

“Twin  stars  for  ever  and  ever  and  ever!  ”  he  said. 

“The  sun  and  a  little  moon,”  she  answered. 

They  kissed  each  other,  and  the  kiss  was  as  long  as  the  whole 
life  of  many  creatures  that  live  on  earth. 

THE  END. 
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